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A FOREWORD 


By Dr, L. D. Babhktt 

Both in religious and in social life movements of extreme 
intensity are apt to engender opposite forces. This rule of 
buntan natoro is strikingly exemplified by the development of 
religion in Ancient India. Here history began with the dominance 
of Vedism, a group of polytheistic cults autoczatioally engineered 
by the Brahmans, who vigorously claimed that the welfare and 
indeed the very oxistenoe of the world, including even the gods, 
depended upon the maintenanoe of their systems of sacrifice, 
which grew to immense size and complexity. Dissent from this 
crude creed first appeared in the Upaniflads, in which a few 
liberal-minded Brahmaps, perhaps supported by some of the 
military aristocracy, put forward speculations of an elementary 
monistic idealism, while leaving the edifice of Vedism intact 
for the use of the unenlightened. But a far greater peril to 
Brihmapic ritualism arose about this time, and spread far and 
wide, affectiug some few of the Brahmaos themselves ; for now 
the very foundations of BrUunapio orthodoxy were uncom¬ 
promisingly denied, and preachers of what they claimed to be 
new and true doctrine arose on many sides. This radical mov'e- 
ment assumed many phases. In some circles, Br&hmanic and non- 
Biahmapic, it appeared in the form of a coarse atheistic 
materialism associated with the name of C&rvika. Elsewhere 
it took a lesa crude shape. Among the aristocratic clans of the 
North two noblemen came under its influence, and created 
great churches: they were Gautama Buddha, the founder of 
Buddhism, and Mahivira Vardhamina, whom the Jains revere 
as their twenty-fourth Tlrthaftkara. But besides these and some 
other loss successful leaden of gentle birth there was a multitude 
of men of humble origin noisily preaching their beresioe in various 
wise; and among these the Ajivikas played a part of some 
importance, if not of great glory. 

The history of this queer sect is reoonstnicted by Dr. Basham 
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in Um foIJowing pagM with much •loll and toholarly thoioogbneaa. 
Aa he ahowa, their ropuUtion haa been somewhat unfairly 
blackened by the odium tAeolofficum of their rivals, the Bnddhiata 
and the Jains; and they deserve some credit for the obetinata 
consistency and iatoHectaal honesty with which they dung 
to their doctrine of predestination, to the exclusion of all other 
principles. Logically, of oounie, one may ask how believers 
in that dianial creed can submit themselves voluntarily to self- 
torture and oven to death in pnrsuanoe of H. But roan is not 
a logical creature: he docs not abstain from effort although 
he may believe the issue to bo prodetermined, as the example of 
Calvin •i’vf bis Church shows. 

For a long period, extending ficom eariy daasical timee to the 
middle of the Medieval period, our lomwledge of Ajlvika history 
is s blank, for no records of those years have survived. Then the 
curtain rises again, and we find abundant documents in inscrip¬ 
tions of the Tamil and Kanarese areas and in a few works of 
southern bterature. These show that in the intervening oenturioe 
the Ajlvikas had undergoite changes such as are usual in the 
development of Iivdian religious bodies: the little oongiegation 
hsd tifcwWied into a caste-community of oonsiderable size, arkd 
the figure of its fouikler hsd assumed features of divinity. The 
etory that is here narrated is indeed a highly interesting and 
instructive chapter in the vast record of India n thou^^ 

L. D. BAKXirr. 





PREFACE 


This is th« first fall-loagth study of the Ajlvikas, who, up to 
the preoent, have raoeived little atteation from students of Indfian 
history and religion. Until the publication of Hoemle's article 
in the Encjfdoptedia of Rdigion and Bthia^ there existed no 
connected account of the sect whatever, and the student in 
search of information was confined to brief references or 
appendices in works on Buddhism and Hinduism.* Hoemle’s 
article was the first to give a coherent summary of Ajtvika 
history and doctrine, as they appear in the Pali and Jaina 
sources, but it contains a number of errors, notably in the theory 
that the term Ajlvika was regularly employed in the sense of 
Digambara Jaina, and that the frnmer sect merged with the 
latter at an early date. Brief artioles by Drs. K. B. Fathak 
and D. R. Bhandarkar* oriticixed this conclusion. A further 
short article supplementary to that of Hoemle appeared in 1913 
from the pen of Professor J. Charpentier.* 

The next work on the sxibjeot was that of the late Dr. B. M. 
Barua.* Dr. Barua stated that his reconstruction of Ajlvika 
doctrine required " a tremendous effort of imaginatioo 
He was perhaps too imaginative, for many of his aaseitions 
appear to be unjustified by the facts which he produces to back 
them, and some of his material seems not to relate to the Ajivikas 
at all. Nevertheless his paper throws much valuable new light 
on the sect. Two further warks of Dr. Barua should be noted; 
these are the chapter on Maskaiin Go^ila in his Prc-BuddJtuiio 
Indian PhAotophy,^ and a further considerstion of the etymology 
of the term Ajlvika, published in 1927 *; neither of these adds 

M8. 

dikiM BkittMa, lA. zli. pp. 88-88; 


* Ctuiptw XXI, Mathuin OoiSio, pp. 187-818. 

• Ajtntn—WktU a Mmu. ABORl. Till. pp. 188-88. 


> AfMlw, SaS. 1,1908, pp. 108-88. 

' V. hOiUofniplky fai Hoenue, opi. «4t., 
' Pathsk, ^ AjtwUm a 8»el of I 
Bhandericir, AffMat, (bid., ppL 2S6-8a 

* JBAB., 1918, pp. 888-74. 

* J/r*ibii«,,/Z>L.ii,pi>. l-8a 

•n«id.,p,i2. 
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n»t«n*l of groat importanoo to tho author's maiu tbesia. Also 
worthy of meotion is ao aitiole by Dr. A. Banoiji Saatri, which 
puts forward a raw theory on the evacuation of the cavea of the 
Barabar Hills by their Ajivika occupants.* 

The moat recent work on AjivQdm is that of Profeaaor A. S. 
Qopani, which gives little new information, and appears to be 
written from the standpoint of an earnest Jaina trying to justify 
the historical accuracy of his scriptures.* This work mentions 
and sommarixos a vemacaiar article by K. J. Karagathala,* 
which is not available in this country. 

Nods of these works mentions the Tamil sources, which 
have been in part translated, but the significance of which 
for the study of the Ajivikas seems to have been overlooked. 

In this study I have attempted, by a farther examination 
of the better known souroee, and by the use of material derived 
from sooroos hitherto untapped in this connection, to provido 
a more detailed and thorough study of Ajivikiam than has 
existed hitherto. 

While I may claim to have added something to the work of 
Hoemie, Barua, and the other anthoritus, the account presented 
in this work, besed mainly on the passing refoiervces of the 
Ajivikas’ religious opponents, is inevitably fragmentary, and not 
alwaya definite. To the lacunae in our knowledge must be added 
many uncertainties arising from contradictions in the souroee 
tbeoiselveB and from the imponderable but very real effect 
upon their anthois of odium Aeologicvm, which is usually clearly 
apparent, and which must often have led to exaggeratious, and 
perhaps to deliberstely false statementa. This being the case 
I have frequently been compelled to state my conclusions in 
h 3 rpothetioal or provisional terms. The reader is asked to 
forgive the many occasions on which such irritating words and 
phrases as “ probably ”, " j^bly ”, ” perhaps ”, ** H may be 
that ”, or " ws may tentatively ooncludo ”, etc., occur in tho 
text. Such provisiona] conclusions are inevitable in the study of 
a subject such ss this, and most Indologists would agree that 

• Ajiwitm Stci—A Ntm ImitiyrtkJion. iUdnWtva KUyS U. p®. SOl-IO. and 
U, m. 47-SS. 

• Mm iVaidM. irioSM, MaiMrMn (vj«. IMO), p. 8S. Quoted OopMxi. 

ofk. p. 206 . 
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tfaay *r« bettor than no oonolusioiu at all, or than categorical 
aasertions baaed on inadequate evidence. Although in thia and 
in other raapecte my piciuto of the riM, development^ and decline 
of the Ajivika sect ia still lamentably defective, I trust that ray 
work will throw a little new light on an interesting and significant 
aspect of India’s past, and will enooorage further research. 

I most ask the reader’s indulgence for certain very specula- 
tivo paragraphs which have found their way into the final 
chapter. It is not for the research worker to usurp the 
privileges of the philosopher and theorise at length on the 
pattern of history. Nevertheless every fiaoet of the world’s history 
must stand in some relationship to every other and to the whole, 
and it seems to me to be legitimate, in a study of this charaoter, 
that an effort ahould be made to establish such a relationsbip. 
8inoo history is not an exact science, any such attempt most 
inevitably be to some extent speculative. In the main body of my 
work I have attempted to keep firmly to my subject, anil the 
digressions which ^m time to time occur, on such subjects 
as the age of a source, or the location of a town, should be found 
to have a signifioant bearing upon the main theme, or to be 
necessary for the full appreoiatioa of its background. But, 
with the natural exuberance which arises with the knowledge of 
a long task nearing completion, I have allowed myself more 
latitude in the final chapter. The more speculative parts of that 
chapter, together with some passages of the introductaou, 
I offer to the reader in the hope that they may stimulate him to 
further thought on the relation of religion and philosophy to 
sociology and politics. 

The more important passages from the sources have been tians- 
latod or paraphrased in the oourse of the work. I have here and 
there allowed myself considerable liberty in translation, mainly 
with a view to rendering the passages in readable English, rather 
than in the Sonskritiaed style of a close translation. For the reader 
who wishes to refer to them I have included in footnotes the 
romanUed originals of the most important phnues of these pas¬ 
sages, whether Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, or Tamil. I have usually 
broken up the longer compounds with hyphens, AnH aa {fu as 
posable have simplified the junction of words by the use of the 
apostrophe to mark a dropped vowel or one which has coalesced 
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with thmt foDowing, and of the droumflex aooent to mark vow^ 
Ions by sandM. Except in thi« particular the eystem employed for 
th7amakrit pa«age« is orthodox. In those PaU texts wh^m 
n H used for ontatdro this sign has been regularly replaced by 
m; otherwise the transliteration of Pili passages is that of ^ 
Pali Text Society. In all transliterations, ontmiiiro, when 
ooouning within the word before any of the twenty-hve tparda 
consonants, has usoally been expressed by the appropriate n^l 
letter • ih», thoogh it may offend some linguistio purists, is a 
commlin practice with modem Indian vernaculars, and avoids 
such ugly combinations as Mamkhali, amta, etc. In Tai^ 
transUterations I have used the rule-of-thamb system of the 
Madras University Tamil Lexicon. This has normally been adher^ 
to even in the case of Sanskrit words occurring in TamU, and m 
the Sanskrit titles of Tamil works, wherever grarOha characters 
are not used in the texts to express them—thus Oiwwldm*- 
doiyar appears in the place of the more usual hybrid form 
Siw^Mna-tiddhiySr. Occasional inconsistencios in these systems 
of transliteration, if found, are unintentional. 

In the hope that this work may be of some interest to students 
of religion and philosophy who have no special kMwlod^ 
of Ancient India, I have included in the index a few brief defini- 
tions of less f»»niliaT toims osed in the text. 

I would eiprsas my sinoore gratitude, affection, and respect to 
Dr. L. D. Barnett, of the British Museum Library, who has super- 
vM the whole of my work, and whose unfailing assist^ and 
encouragement have been invaluable. I am also much indebted 
to Mr. M. 8. H. Thompson, who has wiUingly {Jaoed his profound 
knowledge of Tamil at my disposal for the elucidation of the 
ambiguous and eUiptioal Tamil souroes. I would here also 
Mr. C. ^ Rylands, Dr. W. Stede, and Profesaot H. W. 
Bailey, for their patient instruction in Sanskrit and P^ during 
my years as an undergraduate; Professor C. H. Philips, and 
other members of the Department of History of the School of 
Oriental and Afokan Stu^ea, for encouragement and valuable 
advice on the technique of historical research; my ooUeague 
Mr. P. Hardy, for leading the proofi; and several fellow-students 
for occasional advice and help. I mnst also acknowledge the help 
rendered by Dr. V. R. Dikshitar, Professor of Ancient Indian 
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mstory aX the Univeieity of !i(adru, end by Dr. N. L*k<hniina- 
rsyan Rao, Govenunent Bpigrephwt for Indie, in fotvreiding 
to me copies of two unpubliehed South Indian inaoriptione. 
Finally I would thnnk my wife for great enoouiagoment and for 


secretarial asaistanoe. 

This work is based on a thesis approved for the degree of Ph J>. 
at the University of London. Its publioation has been made 
possible by the very generous subvention of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies of the same University. 


London, 1900. 


A. L. Basham. 
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PART ONE 


fflSTORY OF THE AJIVIKAS 






CBArrxn i 


INTRODUCTION 

Thk Historical Backqboukd to ths Risk of AjIvixism 

The range of philoeophioal spooulation in Ancient India went 
beyond the bounds laid down by Hinduism in its various branches, 
and even beyond those fixed by the great heterodox sects of 
Boddhism and Jainism. The piesenoe of fully materialist 
groups, C&rv&kas or Lok&yatas, which denied the existence of 
the soul, the gods, and the ^ture life, is very well known. Besides 
these, however, were other soots which, while not denying 
human immortality or the existanoe of the gods, would not 
accept any of the more popular interpretations of these doctrines, 
but preferred explanations which were not consistent with 
Hinduism, Buddhism, or Jainism. That teaohera of such heretical 
doctrines were the oontemporaries of the Buddha is proved by the 
iSdmoilAa-pAahz Sutia, the starting point of our researches. It 
is clear that several such teachers gathered groups of foUoweis 
together and founded saAghaa, perhaps in some oases loosely 
linked one with another; and from some of these developed 
Ajlvikism, the subject of our present study, which survived the 
death of its founder for nearly two thousand yean, and was, 
at least locally, a significant factor in ancient Indian religious 
life. 

Ajivikism was, in fact, a third heretical sect, beside those of 
Buddhism and Jainism, with both of which its relations socm 
to have been often far &om cordial. The cardinal point of the 
doctrines of its fonnder, Makkhali Goeala, was a belief in the aD- 
embradng rule of the principle of order, Niyad, which ultimately 
controlled every action and all phenomena, and left no room 
for human volition, which was completely ineffectual. Thus 
Ajivikism was foonded on an unpromising basis of strict 
determinism, above which was developed a superstructure of 
complicated and fanciful cosmology, incorporating an atomic 
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theoory which was perhapo the earliest in India, if not in the 
world. The ethics of the sect were often said by its opponents 
to be antinomian, bat it is certain that, whatever their cthios, 
the Ajlvikas practised asoetioiara of a severe type which often 
terminated, like that of the Jainas, in death by starvation. 

Ajivika determinism emerged, together with the atomism with 
whi^ it was later associated, in conditions of rising oiviluation 
in the Ganges valley, when political power was rapidly being 
consolidated. By the sixth oentary B.a at least part of India had 
enjoyed some two thousand years of urban culture. The 
indostnouB and uninspiring dviluatioa of the Indos cities, 
with its chthonio religion, had been replaced by the more barbaric 
culture of the Aryans, with a disor^ly pantheon of celestial 
deities. The Aryans, no doubt heirs to the residuum of the 
Indus civUizataon, gradually expanded southwards and east^ 
wards from the Panjab. By the tenth century B.a, when they had 
occupied Kurokfotra and the Doab, the fiist steps in philosophical 
speonlation had been taken, and sceptics were already asking 
whether it was possible to know the oltimate basis of the universe.* 
But at this period of small tribal Idngdoms most of the mental 
energy of the best minds seems to have been devoted to a sterile 
effort at providing a satisfying symbolic interpretation of the 
elaborate and oostly sacrificial rituals of the time. 

Penetration down the Ganges probably proceeded slowly; 
but the reoords of the period have left little direct indicarioo 
of the process of Aryan expanaioa, or of the oulture of the people 
whom the Aryans met. It is not likely that that culture was at 
the lowest stages of barbarism. It must have been able to exert 
a oounter-influenoe on the Aryan polytheism which wsjb imposed 
upon it, for it is difficult otherwise to account for the emergence 
of the doctrine of transmigration and of mystical metnism in the 
period of the Upaniyads, which probably dates from the seventh 
century B.O.* By this time we find that Aryan influenoe had 
reached as far as Magadha and Videha, where reigned the great 
king Janaka, an enthusiastic patron of the hermits and wandering 
sophists who propagated the new ideas.* We oanruit be certain 

• g9K«Aix.l20.7. 

' Msodoonoll. 

• ^7S/.l,p^l88.m. 
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that ihe earlint teachon of the Upani**dic doctrinoi were 

by blood. The theory of tranamigretioamiirt have been dci^I^ 

from older animirt theoriee very wideepread among pnmitave 
peoples, and ita first propagators may have been non-Aryans 
stimulated by the invaders to develop their crodor idiaa of 
metempsychosis by giving them an ethical basis in the form of 

In the time of the Buddha, which was also the time of Makkhah 
Goaila, we find the territory of what is now Dtta Pradesh 
and South Bihar occupied by two great kingdoms, Koeala and 

Hagadha. Both were expanding, and had recently absorbed lesser 

states on their borders, KssI (the district of Benarca) having fallen 
to Koaala,^ and A/iga (E. Bihar and N.-W. Bengal) to Magadha.* 
To the north of the two great kingdoiM were small trfl»l 
oligarchies, preoariously maintaining their existence gainst 
the greater statM. The naost famous of them, that of the Sakyas, 
was already tributary to Pasenadi or Piasenajit of Koaala, and 
was soon to bo devastated by his son VidOd^l^* * 5 while Ae 
largest of the so-called republics, the confederacy of the Vajju, 
which seems to have superseded the kingdom of Janaka in 
Videha, was also soon to be conquered by Vidttdahha’s contem¬ 
porary, Ajatasattu, the son of king Bimbiaara of Magadha.* 
The people of the time and region seem to haN-e called 
themselves Aryans; Buddha knew the word weU, and used 
it in the sense of “ good or “ noble But the non-Aryan 
element, both in culture and race, must still have boon strong. 
It even been suggested that the whole development of religion 

and philosophy in this period, from Upanifladic mosia to complete 
materialism, was but a reflection of the non-Aryan reaction to 
the Aryan sacrificial system and to the rigid Aryan social order 
of the four torsos.* 

By this a city civilizatiou had developed in the Ganges 
valley, beside the immemorial culture of the villages; 
numerous towns, which must have existed at the time of the 
Buddha, are mentioned in the earliest Buddhist scnptuies. A 
high standard of luxury was enjoyed by kings, nobles, and 


* ibid.,p]Kte3-3 

• OHJ.ip. 


• Ilrid..pul67. 

• IWd..pp. 171-4. V. Infca. pp. WIT. 

"f, 144,MidrafefcaoMtoiB. loftlwtp*^ 
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merohanto, and many of the latter bad amaascd very large 
foiUmee. Punch-marked coins wore probably in use, and writing 
was known, bat not widely nsed. 

The three heterodox sects which arose in this cultural cHinate, 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Ajlvikism, had much in common. 
All three alike rejected the sacrificial polytheism of the Aryans 
and the monistic theories of the Upani^adio mystics. The porsoru- 
fied natural forces of the former, and the world-sool of the latter 
were replaced by cosmic principles, and the supernatural powers 
were relegated to an inferior or even negligible position. In fact 
the three new religions represent a reoognitaon of the rule of 
natural law in the universe, and the work of their founders may 
in this respect be compared with that of their approximate 
contemporaries, the natural philosophers of Ionia. Of the three 
systems that of the Ajlvikas, based on the principle of Niyati 
as the only determining factor in the uinvsrse, perhaps represents 
a more thorough recognition of the orderliness of nature than do 
the doctrines of either of its more successful rivals. 

The religious reformer rarely devises the central tenets of 
his new fsith without any basis of older belief on which to build; 
rather he restates, modifies, or throws a fresh light upon earlier 
teaching, and this restatement has for his contemporaries the 
force and novelty of a new revelation. We may feel confident 
that fatalist t4Miehing8, out of which the doctrine of Niyati 
developed, bad existed before the time of Biakkhali Gosila, 
at indeed is indicated by various references in both Buddhist and 
Jaina texta.^ A belief in fate, the inevitability of important 
events, or of events with dire consequences, seems to arise at an 
early stage of icligioos development in many oultores. Parallel 
with it arises the belief in the efficiency of magio, spells, sociifioe, 
and prayer, to circumvent the effects of fate.* Oertain peoples, 
notably the earlier Semites, almost consistently rejected 
dclerminism and fatalism. Thus for the Babyloniarta “ . . . the 
fates . . . were not believed to have been fixed from the begin* 
ning, but were pictured as in hourly process of development under 
the peraoual supervision of the supreme deity “.* Similarly 


INTROPUCnON ' 

Hebrew monotboiKm, while based finrfy on the ahnighdnw 
of Ood, asserted, implicitly and explicitly, the power of the 
individual to afifoct his own destiny by pursuing ooureea of conduct 
pleasing to the Almighty. The early development of astiol^ 
in the Middle East does not seem to have led to the logical 
conclusion that the fortune of the individual, if predictoble ^ 
correlated to the regular movements of the stars, must be rigidly 
determined. 

On the other hand the Indo-European peoples may have. 
enterUined a belief in an inevitable destiny at a very early 
period. Admittedly the hymns of the Rg Fedo do not suggest 
a fatalistic attitude to life. One’s deatiny is influenced by pro¬ 
pitiating the gods, who are the arbitew of human fortune, and 
can be induced to show favour, or to relent in their anger. This 
seems to have been the general priestly theory of all the Indo- 
European peoples in the earlier stages of their development. 
But then IS evidence of another line of thought. Though a wholly 
attitude may not be found in the religious tradition, 
as depicted for instance in the ^ Fedo, such an attitude do« 
appear in the martial tradition of the epka. Widespread in 
Indo-European epic litcreture is the hero who. weU knowing 
that he and his comrades are fated to defeat and death, goes 
boldly into battle because it is “ the thing to do ”, the right and 
natural conduct of the warrior. As examples of this doomed 
warrior we may cite Kan^a in the MahSbharata} both Hector 
and AohiUes in the ZKod,* Hagen in the fObdungerdUd* and 
Fexdiad in the Cuchullain Saga.* No doubt other examples may 
be found. From its widespread occurrence it seems probable 
that this grim tradition of the doomed hero was known to the 
Indo-European peoples before their separation, and we may 
infer that it existed in India long before the final recension of the 


• i/U. C/ilyosii, Ul-S. . „ . wm , 

■ IHoi vl, 447-0, 480-9 (Hsclor); sis. 420-3 (AehlDca). 

« Tii» B6 Ciainat. ed. K. WIimMmK, p^ 450-7, v. 8. Altho«(k tolbte mod 
darine pro»»»o««d do«l wHh CoehoIUia Fetdisd blwUn thrMtoa*, 
Umsm ara the oneTonthwiiU boaata <»f Um* wMrior, and ho reooeaiseo hlj m 
the U*4 (m*. 5J0-O). ‘rto wholo of tlie TM», from the wotdo of Fodoto th# 
pfopiMtoMtpfK 20^). to Um daath of the woonkcfiil bmO, whiA ^ 
the hooo of doahmUun hotwcon the ofipooin* partkw. it pormeo^ 
fatalism. Bvso in Uto last ocm t enon of tho ttoiy we road: Bo war tMoe 
Geeehichte and oelM Sobiokml ” (XMred) (pp. OC8-0). 
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Mok&bhSrata. May it have had any influence on the development 
of Ajivika faUliam ! In eastern India at the time of 
Qoe&la were tfdfyos, bands of nomadic Aryans who bad fallen 
away from the priestly religion, and might be received K« ^ck 
into the Aryan fold only after purifioation oeremonies.* Their 
chief centre was Magadha, a kingdom which MaHtK*!; Qosala 
visited in the course of his wanderings with Mah&vira before his 
** enhghtenment At that time Magadhans were famous as 
bards,* and sang the martial songs ont of which the epic tradition 
grew at the courts of chieftains aO over Aryivartn. Makkhali 
Qoaala, before his association with Mahavba, was, according 
to the Jaina story, a moAhAa; this word is equated by 

Hemacandra with a bard.* Thus a very slender chain 

of relations connects the founder of Ajlvildsm with the Aryan 
frtalist tradition, and his determinism may in part have been 
inspired by ideas derived from the renegade Aryan singen of 
martial songs. 

But the Ajivilca doctrine of Nif/aU may also have had a non- 
Aryan ancestry. Admittedly rigid doterminiim is not natural 
to the thought of meet Indian religions; according to the usual 
form of the hmna theory a mao’s present state is determined 
by his past conduct, whether in this life or a previous one, but 
ho ^ a suflloieot measure of free will to permit him to modify 
his future by choosing the right oourse of action. Yet the climate 
and geography of India are such as to encourage a fatalist 
attitude to life. The phenomena of nature an impresrive in their 
grandeur and regularity. Natural catastrophes such as flood, 
d^ht, and famine occur from time to time on such a scale 
that no humto effort, oven at the present day, can prevent them. 

or do more than mitigate their effects. In the time of Makkhali 


* V.infra,pp.se ft 
‘ V.iiifi».p|k.SS-3S. 
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Gosil* the dependenoe of man npon nature must have been felt 
by the Indian oven more strongly than at present. The slogan 
of the Ajivika sect, *' Human efftwt is ineflfootual,” ^ may have 
been a very widespread and popular phrase, in time of distress 
often on the lips of the ordinary people of the Ganges valley. 
It is the typical cry of the peasant everywhere, when his crops 
are ruined by storm or drought, or whm his livestock dies of 
pestilence. Significant in this connection is the McMUihSraia 
story of Mahld, who, it is said, became a fatalist after the 
accidental loss of two steers.* 

Here then we have two possible sources of the Ajivika creed, 
which must have provided gloomy and despairing oomfort both 
to the warrior fighting a losing battle and to the peasant 
impoverished by the failure of his crops or herds. I^bably 
both elements, as well aa the personal genius of M a kkh a li Goe&Ia 
fti yl of others, oontribated to the finished Ajivika dootnne, 
which for two TOi llAnnia filled a small place in the religious life 
of India, and attempted to provide, however inadequately, for 
the spiritual needs of a small fraction of her people. 

* ptritaMn. V. Inba, p. 14. 

» V.iBfei,pp.SS-49. 
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THE SIX HERETICS 
The Record or the ShiA^SA-pitAU Sotta 

Throughout the Pili canon the teaching of the Buddha and 
the actavHiM and diadpline of hie Order are oontraated with the 
doctrines and practices of six other teachers and their followers, 
who are rapreaented as the Buddha’s contemporaries, and were 
doubtless, like the Buddha himself, inspired by the wave of 
di s satis f action with the system of orthodox Brahmanism, 
which seems to have swept over the Ganges valley in the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.a 

The six heretics, as portiaycd in the Pali texts, have little 
individnahty. Occasional brief rcforenoes to an individual 
teacber may be found, but they are usually referred to as a 
group.* Their character as resd human beings is often very 
tenuous; for instance in the MUinda PaXha they are represented 
as still surviving oenturios after the Buddha’s death,* and have 
become mere lay figures, representative of non-Buddhist hetero¬ 
doxy. Their teac hin g s are often confnsed, and the doctrines 
attributed in s given reference to any one tcacber may elaewhere 
be ascribed to another. Mnoh of the information about the six 
that is oontained in the Buddhist texts, like the references to 
Goss Is in those of the Jsinss, is to be treated very cautiously; 
for it is evident that the suthors hod but s limited knowledge 
of the teachings of the heretics, and what knowledge they 
was warped by odium Uuaiogieum. Nevertheless these Buddhist 
si^ Jaina texts are the only aouroe of our knowledge of the 
origin of the Ajivikaa, and must be the starting point for anv 
stody of the a^t 

In the Pali scriptures the lengthiest and most detailed passage 
on these men and their doctrines is contained in the SdmaHiia' 

• ^4 ‘ *• •* * "^^ *• **« 388 ff.; Fia. a. Ill ffi, 
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Sutta of the Dlgha NiiSya.^ The philooophie* there aacribed 
to contain much that was included in later Ajivika teaching, 
the pasaa^ in which the heretical ascetic Maklchali Qosala 
propounds his detenninist view of the universe * has been taken 
by both Hoemle and Barua as a basis for their studies on the 
Ajivikas. The philosophical implications of the SuUa will be 
considered in the second part of this work*; meanwhile it 
merits careful consideration from the historical viewpoint. 

The narrative framework of the SdmailfUy'phala Sutta may be 
summarized as follows :— 

While the Buddha, accompanied by 1,280 bhikkkut, was 
staying at Rajagaha, then the Magadhan capital. King Ajatasattu 
felt in need of spiritual guidance. One after another six of his 
ministers came forward, each suggesting one of the six heretical 
teachers as a person capable of resolving the King’s doubts. 
The names of ^e six were:— 


1. Parana Kassapa, 

2 . Blakkhali Goeila, 

3. AjitaKesakamball, 

4. Pakudha Kaccayana, 

8 . SafijayaBelatthiputta,and 

8 . Nigantha Nataputta. 

Each is described in the same stock terms, a formula 
applied elaewhere to the six heretica in the Pili conon.* The 
phrases have a certain importance since they at least indicate the 
celebrity and inflaenoe which the early Buddhist tradition 
attributed to the six teachers. Each is referred to as the leader 
of an order (ipntidooriyo), well known, famous, the founder of a 
sect (titAaJedro), respect as a saint {tddJtu-aammato), revered 
by many people, a homeless wanderer of long standing (esro- 
pabbajUo), and advanced in years. 

F.i>i>b T ninuUor urged the King to visit one or other of the 
asoetice, who would aet bis mind at rest, but at each suggestion 
the King remained silent. Finally Jivaka, the “ children’e 
doctor ” (tomdrabAaooo), suggested a visit to the Buddha. The 
suggestion woe acceptable to Ajatasattu, who left for Jivaka’s 
mango grove, where the Master was staying with his followers. 


> i, Pl>. 47 ir. 

> V. infn, |ip. 224 ff, 240 8. 


• V.inftmpp. 12-14. 

« E.g. J4I. i flOe I U. ISO. 
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On hia airiral he uked the Buddhe to answer the question which 
had been troubling him : “ The firuits of vahoue worldly trades 
and profeasions ate obvioos, but it is poedbte to ahow any 
appreciable benefit to be derived from asoetioiam t {$cmdit^}»kam 
admoAiia'pAahiiTt).*' He declared that he had previously put the 
same question to other ascetics and brihmanas, but bad so far 
received no aatisfactory answer. At the Buddha's request 
he repeated the replies given to hia inquiry by the aix heretics. 
None of them had tried to give a logical answer to the King’s 
question, but each had prevaricated, repeating what seems to be 
the set formula of the school which he had founded. After bearing 
Ajatasattu’s account of his mterviews with the six hcrotios the 
Buddha preached a sermon on the advantages of the homeless 
life, and the King was duly consoled and impressed. 

Prom this, and from many other passages in the Pali canon, 
it is quite clear that Buddhism in its early stagee had to <v*i>tfnd 
not only with the orthodox biahmaQas and wi^ the adherenta of 
the twenty-fourth lirtMaAiara of Jainism, who is the sixth teacher 
of the above list, but also with the followers of several other 
religwus loaders. The six heretios must have been the most 
important members of a class which contained many leaser men, 
with sm alle r more localized followings, whoee names and doctrines 
have now completely vaniahed. There is no need to accept the 
«ew which, both implicitly and explicitly, is to be found expressed 
in Dr. B. M. Bania’s Pre-BuddJiislio Indian PkUosophy, that these 
men were philosophers or theologians in a modem sense. Rather 
it seems probable that in the sixth century b.o. the mental life 
of India was in ferment, and was permeated by a TwniM of mutually 
oontrsdictory theories about the universe and man’s place 
therein, some verging on the bizano in their fancifulnees, others 
more capabb of a logical justificatioo. 'The chief mouthpieoee 
of the new ideas were Buddha aoid Mahavira, but many others, 
including the six heretics, most have made some oontributkin 
to the thought of their time. 

While the three unorthodox systems of Buddhism, Jainism, 
and Ijivikum crystallized round the names of Buddha, Mahivlra, 
md Makkhali Ooaala respectively, it seems, in the case of the 
latter sect at any rate, that other teaobois beside the reputed 
founder contributed to the finished doctrinal system. 'This will 
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be made clear by a study of the doctriiies attributed to the six 
toachezB in various parts of the Pali canon. To commenoe with 
our locus dastieuM, the teachings of the six, as narrated by 
Aj&tasattu to the Buddha in the SSmaMa-phala SuUa, may be 
paraphrased as follows:— 

1. Purofia Kataapa 

“ He who performs an act or causos an act to be performed ... 
he who deetroys life, the thief, the housebreaker, the plunderer 
... the highway robber, the adulterer and the liar . . . commit 
no sin. Even if with a razor-sharp discos a man reduce all the 
life on earth to a single heap of flesh, he commits no sin ... . 
If be oome down the south bank of the Ganges, slaying, maiming, 
and torturing, and causing others to be slain, maimed, or tortured, 
he commits no sin, neither does sin approach him. Likewise 
if a man go down the north bank of the Ganges, giving alma and 
sacrifleing, and causing *1ms to be given and sacrifiooa to be 
performed, he acquires no merit, neither does merit approach 
him. Prom liberality, self-control, nbatinenoe, and honesty is 
derived neither merit, nor the approach of merit.” ^ 

2. AtatJIAali OotSla 

There is neither cause nor basis for the sins of living beings; 
they become sinful without cause or basis. Neither is there cause 
or basis for the purity of living beings; they become pure without 
cause or basis. There is no deed performed either by oneself 
or by others (which can affect one’s future births), no human 
action, no str^mgth, no coniage, no human endurance or human 
prowess (which can affect one’s destiny in this lifs).* All beings, 

^ Kanta Uo Urayolo . . . atimlfmfeki. itimmam Sdiifalo, «a»A«g» 

rftinrfntr. MUopais Aoniip . . . panpaa/i* paradtra^ gactAato, muaS 

iJkaaalo kanK> na tarigali piptam. Khwa panpanitaa e* pi eakkma po imint 
pdpe . . . eka-ma9U*-P^j^1* Avtw. n’miM iato-nidia^ Pdpoaa, 
n'attJki pipatta dgamo. DaJkkkimt* M pi (Mgd-Uram agaeeJteypa hanaato 
pAStcato dkiadamlo eMApmlo p de a a t n pietato, a'aMAt lalo-aiddamp pipatp, 
n’ottAi pdpeaia dgnmao. UUaraA M pi MgiMrant aaeeAepfa dadaato ddpnto 
p^atopaidpeatoa'allAitata.aiddmamj"‘**am,a'atAipa»*amdgamo. Ddataa 
damtaa mmvaauma aaeoa-apj^aaa awSAt paSSo^ n’oMi pmMatta Agaaia, 

* Tbii panphnae !■ upaadad on the Imum of Bwklliashoaa a ooiamaotaty, 
Sata^gab Vmnat: AUatdf ti oSa-tSfo. Teaa attaad bda-tomtaaaa 
itat jaSS feniMam , . . pi pipmaaU, lam pi pafikkAipaU, . . . iTaOki 
purita-kdra H yaae pariaa-kdrapa aaUd tmllappakira^aipaUiyp ptpm- 
saati, Snap* pa f U kk a p a H . Sam. Vil. i.pp. lflO-1. 
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■11 tliAt htTO bzeatli, all tliat are bom, all that have life, are 
without power, strength, or virtue, but are developed by destiny, 
chance, and nature, and experienoe joy and sorrow in the six 
claaaee (of existence). 

There are 1,400,000 chief uterine births, 6,000 and 600; 600 
kormat, 6 kamat, 3 karmas, a korma^ and half a karma ; 62 
paths; 62 leaecr kalptu ; 6 classes (of human existence); 8 
stages of man; 4,900 means of livelihood (t); 4,900 ascetics; 
4,900 dwellings of ndgat ; 2,000 faculties; 3,000 purgatories; 
36 places oovned with dust (?) *; 7 sentient births; 7 insentient 
births ; 7 births from knots (?) *; 7 gods; 7 men ; 7 pisdea 
(births ?); 7 lakes; 7 knots (?),* and 700 ; 7 precipices, and 700; 
7 dreams, and 700; and 8,400,000 great kaipat through which 
fool and wise alike wiU take their oonne, and make an end of 
sorrow. There is no question of bringing unripe karma to fruition, 
nor of exhausting karma already ripened, by virtuous conduct, 
by vows, by penance, or by chastity. That cannot be done.* 
Sanxtdra is measured as with a bushel, with its joy and sorrow 
and its appointed end. It can neither be lessened nor increased, 
nor is there any excess or deficiency of it. Just as a ball of 
thread will, when thrown, unwind to its full length, so fool 
and wise alike will take their course, and make an end of sorrow.* 


' TImm ftud wntml othar ornm is MsUbsli's oatalogiM u« pfovWonally 
readerat in the light of BorfcUitgboin’t oommeotitty (^m. FO. i, pp. ieS-t(. 
For • fallcr oontitUraUon of thom T. infra, pp. 240 (T. 

' Hcce I hart takta tbe libccty of icMS^g a fall (top whioh do«a not oooor 
in the FT8. aditton of tlio text. If wo road B'nam •'aMi with Joia-mtU 
we haoa a daAnlla cootradiotiaa of Mahhhaii'a dootrine aa expnawd alwwhore. 
Buddhagbota agreot in aaaoetattng tho phraao with the preeading omtecoo: 
?**•*«* »’ low W oM ey aw pi no jokM frihm H 

dlpta. Fa.i.pLie4. 

* .VaOhi . . . hrtM. n’otUi paooaMi MOtaoet aapUiiatSjn, aAafM.aMa«Mu4 
mM tamHUttonh. y’atlM hOu, m'aMi paeeofo •aUitiam ouaddAud, oAtMi. 
apaoMjrt ^ AfatO* oUa^bin, nVitlM pant-hirt. a'olOi punm- 

Un, a aaAt baiam, n'attki nriyniw, n’ottU panta-Mdaio. n'atM pwrita-pmrak- 
hr^ «aU« ^ mbU pS«d. mhU AMtt, jaU< ^ftS, catd abaU nihpa 
Bt^jaaa«aa-MS«ri.paW|MlS cAom'm' MlMitita tukMmUbam pafimmmdtmU. 

Ood f ata Ue pta' Hadni yo«i-paiw«Ma-aata-aaAaMan{, taffJk* ea taUmi, 
”1” aaHa.,* pa^ OB frmmiMO addai. pailoa «a fanaaoSat. Npi ea taanadai. 
toM on. af^hMMao ca; dmffU patipada,- diaftit* oataroJhtppd; M 
P«n«>-4*awir>.- »A<b«a-paSMM . tMM.paiMd«o 

piy ^jnt a-ta U ; cMan.poSUaa adpMaa-aott; nia iad^.MM; liqiat 
n$npa^ ; ehatl^ ; wSa «<tdiU>iUJkl; toMa aMil4>.piAMd ; 

mAA jaAa sntia mAmmsA^ rrtfn Mided ; • 

pafuabaoUai/ saUa popdld. mMs papSto.*atSa*; aa«d 
••F***. aaSa tapia o -taMiw ; emB-dtiH awaShappaao mlt mtniadiii. ydai 
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9. Ajita KeaakambaR 

There is no (merit in) almsgiving sacrifice or offering, no 
resnh or ripening of good or evil deeds. There is no passing from 
this world to the next.* No benefit accrues from the service of 
mother or father.* There is no after-life, and there are no aacetics 
or brihmanas who have reached perfectioa on the right path, 
an/l who, having known and experienced this world and the world 
beyond, publish (their knowledge). Man is formed of the four 
elements ; when he dies earth returns to the aggregate of earth, 
water to water, fire to fire, and air to air, while the senses vanish 
into space. Four men with the bier take up the corpse; they 
gossip (about the dead man) as far as the buining-groand,* 
(where) his bones turn the colour of a dove’s wing, and his 
ga cri f k^ end in ashes. They are fools who preach almsgiving, 
and those who maintain the existeiKe (of immaterial categories) 
speak vain and lying nonsense. When the body dies both fool 
and wise alike are out off and perish. They do not survive 
after death.* 

ea M «eiut4lm<ae taeuanliiS dmWm**' aniam tarUmiL Tattka m'oMki : 
•• I'HMa* dkam vUcM (4 fxteaia tapoia aS irakmatitn^*^* at mpanpMam 
at komtmam parimte4atimi. pahpaJkhm Ppat/i- 

tariMtmt " li. n'aUU. Ikapa miU tuika-diLkUt panmia-kmft aa^rt, 

n’oaki kifami-varf4*an4. n'attki jri nSma «<«#- 

fmU kkitU aiiketkifamA^ MO fkaltH, cm« eao ta ea MaJUnSO 

«oiHJ«ht»d J u U kat*' atUam karittaitli. J>fttai,fp.0S-4. 

> TWii panphraje on the baala of BaddhaaHow: Vaflki ayai^ lota 
H paraJeio (kUaiaa pi apo^ lake a'attki. N' attki aara-leko H idka 
bkt pi para-lika %'aUki. Sabha taUko laUk’ eta aetMpmtt H Jasaeli (Sam. 

VO. 1.9. ItuT). BoddhachoM mmm to isiply thaA Aiita admMtod tha axiatoDoe 
^ a worid bayond, bnt ana wliicfi it waa iaspoanbla for mortob to aatar; 
oartainlr be did not deny tlia aziatoBoa of the niatarial werliL 

* Asain an oxpaniiori of the text, baaed on Baddhagbooa i S ’ aUki 
mtli a'attkl ••IS U team aamaatpatipattm ieekt-patipaUim pket- 
MUta-vaatna aaiatt. Staa. ViL i, p. lOd. 

* Aeoaptin^ Boddhachoia t P a d d m * tU, '* apam tvam afloat akoai, atom 
daatda” li. tdimt naptaa pataOtmt gaatgupa-padini. Sam. Vil i, p. 18*. 
Chatsiara tranalaUa the aaoM poan^ aa it ooevia in Majjk. i. n. 515, aa wboia 
roouini are rioibla aa far aa the ofaaroel gioood ** (PnriAar Via lo fuae 1, jk 354). 

* y’altki ... diitaap. n'aMiU yidkam. n’aSii h«<av, n'o^ «ttAapi.daUaii- 

MtW fawoManw p h iiitw tipiko. n'aUki apaw M», a'airti para loko, a'ailki 
aOM. n’liitAi pits. ■’oSM aattS.apapUikt, a'aUki take aaaunta-krt kmoat aam. 
moffoeit aaauaa-pafippaaat. pa imat ca lobtm pamt ea lohaw aam aMi«4A 
Ma^hotod pavedamti. CHuat-taaktkktliko ayam pariao; pads Ulagt kerot* 
pafheri p a j a n a i -htyaw aamptii a m m p ajaeekalk, tpo tpa-kipam . ., ^ 

Upoai. . .. vtpo atpo-itpam aauptli aampapaetkoH, t U ia ai p tadriySai aaphe. 
auxaft'. Aaaadi-patemmtpariat malomtdipafae€kaati.ptva i ltk oa ipadtaipat- 
ttpeati. ktpeiaktai aflktai bkavaaH, Nkaaa-anC dAali^ DaUu-patt^m pad 
idaap ddaow. laaaiii taeckam aniad aiUpo yr ktd attkikaetdam aadaaU. BUa ea 
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4. Pakvdha KaooSyana 

Tha seven elementary categories are neiUier made nor ordered, 
neither caused nor oonstmoted; they are bsmmi, as firm as 
mountains, as stable as pillars. They neither move nor develop ; 
they do not injure one another, and one has no effect on the joy, 
or on the sorrow, or on the joy and sorrow of another. What are 
the eeven } The bodies of earth, ot water, of fire, and of air, 
and joy and sorrow, with life as the se\’enth.... No man slays 
or causes to slay, hears or causes to hear, knows or causes to 
know. Even if a man oleave another's head with a sharp sword, 
he does not take hfe, for the sword'Cnt passes between the seven 
elements.* 


5. Nigais(ha ItStapuUa 

A is suxtoanded by the barrier of fourfold reetraint. 

How is he surrounded I . . . He practises restraint with regard 
to water, ho avoids all sin, by avoiding sin his wine are washed 
away, and he k filled with the sense of all sins avoided.* ... So 
sunounded by the barrier of fourfold reetraint his mind is 
perfected,* oontroOed, and firm.* 


6. SaHjoya BdatUkpuUa 

If you asked me, " Is there another world f ” and if I behevod 

that there was, I should tell you so. But that is not what I say. 


P*^”*****r ***4S vinQ i mmU . wa AoKyeraw maroM. DiohaL 

y?!?/ mJU< SaUiU _ 

a aitit SaaM ad aS wU «d tMi aS nUdSS id wMSadd aS. 

;srsi 

.a* ca Um bad. of Biiddi.«ho.at Sabba- 

tr’rTi f'.S'.. “ 

I 0,. ott.. loi. «tt. 

j u in K irto JM. XsOttA ca . a a 

f a 4 a nfea iftrf-tiifWo cm AoAL irirf as mMU laWf 

«. -Mo-rtr^jAiS^ko « . . . . . 

•yam aiMieaa , . , m^y4ba feiatio «a iniatto ea f kll M o tm H. 87. 
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I do not say that it is so; I do not say that it is otherwiss; 
I do not say that it is not so; nor do I say that it is not not so *... 
(Tbs same formtda is repeated after various hypothetical 
questions.) 

Of these six statements of doctrine three have little relevanoo 
to the study of the Ajivikas. That which is here ascribed to 
Ajita KvalcambaB is a clear expression of materialism, and its 
author, whether Ajita or another, must have been a forerunner 
of the later Carvikas. The teaching ascribed to NigaothB 
N&taputta is very obsoure, but, as Jacobi has pointed out,* 
while it is not an accurate description of the Jaina creed it 
contains nothing alien to it. We may accept the identification 
of Nigantha with Vardhamana Mahavira, the twenty-fourth 
(irthoiikara of Jainiem. The passage ascribed to Safijaya Belatthi- 
putts is probably satirical, a tilt at agnostic teachers who were 
unwilling to give a definite answer to any metaphysical question 
put to them. Dr. Barua holds another view, and bdieves that the 
statement of Safijaya represents a doctrine which was held in 
good faith by a school of Pyrihonists.* Whatever the authenticity 
of this passage, its agnosticism was never a part of the Ajivika 
creed, it may be omitted from further consideration. 

We are left wiUi the passages ascribed to Parana, Makkhali, 
and Pakudha. The doctrines of aU three, and the names of two of 
these teachers are connected with later Ajlvildsm. The 
authenticity of the ascription of niyativdda to Makkhali Qosala 
may be confirmed by reference to the Jaina scriptures, wherein 
Qosala Mafikhaliputta propounds a very similar doctrine.* 
Pakudha’s fantastic atomism and his Parmenidean doctrine of 
imnwhility, which follows logically from Makkhali's determinism, 
are integi^ parts of the teaching of the Dravidian Ajivikas as 
described in Tamil texts.* Parana is mentioned by name and 
apparently held in high respect by these later Ajivikas,* and his 

> ” AaUpvo toko fti Hit* tamj»tcd>o*i,"alAiparohkt'‘mUum* asm, 
** aUM fan taio ‘'HU aam vyihan^yam. Svam pi auao. Taikt ti pi auaa. 
AMatkk ti pi mtao. No S'auao. 4 P- 6^ 

■ laltedaoUoa to SOnt, p*. U, 8BM. dr, pp. zz-xiL 

' Pn-BadMtIie ladiaa PkSoto p Kp, pfk SIS t. 

* V. infra. ppuSIS-lS. 

* V. infra, pp. 233 ff..2S3ff. 

* V.lBfrn.pp.SC-Sl. 
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antuuMnian ethics are quite oonsieteat with Makkhali’s 
motaphjaios. 

Ornn BuDDHurr Rifkiiences to tbr Dootrinis of tkk 
Uerstics 

In certain other paesagee of the Pali canon the distribution 
of doctrines among the six teachers is significantly aheied, in 
a way which stnm^y suggests that the credos ascribed in the 
SimaMo-fkala SuUa to Makkhali, POraoa, and Pakndha were 
aspects of a single body of teaohiog. 

Thus in Mahihoihi J6taka' King Bnhmadatta of Beixares 
has five heretical oouncillots, who are respectivvly an ahetukav^i, 
an iuarakarafiatiSdi, a jnAbekaUtviidi, an uccAedotddi, and a 
kkattmijjaoSdi. The doctrines maintained by these five are 
stated in versified form, and are in part paraphrases of the 
SdmaflUa-piala StUta passages which we have quoted. At the 
cooclusioa of the story the five ministers are stated to have 
been previous incarnations of Parana, Makkhali, Pakudha, 
Ajita, and Nigao^ha. Thus, assuming that the dootrines were 
thought to have been held in the order named, the fataUst teaching 
ascribed in the SamaXiUt-piala Suita to Makkhali is here attributed 
to Parana; Makkhali himself becomes a theist*; Pakudha 
maintains an obscure doctrine which seems to approximate to the 
orthodox theory of jfcarma*; Ajita upholds materialism, as in 
the SdmaHno-phaia Sutta reference ; while Nigantha. in fact the 
apostle of aJttmiS, is here the teacher of a MaochiaveUian doctrine, 
resembling the antinomianism of Purana, as described in the 
^wOa passage.* 

A further acooimt of heterodox teachings occuts in the Sandaka 
Sutta of the Mc^kima NikSya.* Here the Mihhhw Ananda 
describes to the wanderer Sandaka the four " antitheses to the 
higher life " (abrahmacanycnM). These are :— 

(1) The materialist teacher, who denies the existence of an 
‘ .;siLr.pp.li7ir. 

' late MMra.iwMMtto li. /St v, p. 29. 

• t fM t au saStaap aS SitiUaqt «d upp^jiamSiiaqi •ii6t«Sa<ra' 

Ibid. 

' MtU-pUan fi aaSnliiS atU»o M ollAo UnxiaMe. Ibid. 
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afl*r-life. The psasage deecribinfl; hit te«hing is a word-for-womi 
UansoriptioD of AjiU KwakambaB'a doctrine as given in the 
Sdmofiflo-rWft SuUa.^ Here, however, no teacher is named. 

(2) The antinomian—a repetition of Pllraoa’a doctnne.* 

(S) The fatalist—repeating the teachings of Makkhali as given 
in the SSmaHRa-phala Sutta up to . experience, joy, and 
•onow in the six olaaaee (of existence) 

(4) The atomist. Here the atomic theory of Pakudha * is 
repeated, but appended to it we are given the second half of 
Makkhali's determinist teaching, including the obscure list of 
categories.* 

Ajianda then describee the four “comfortle* vocations 
(anastisikdm braltmacariydni). Those are : 

(1) The teacher nUiming omniscieace. 

(2) The traditionalist. 

(3) The rationalist, and 

(4) The sceptic. 

To the latter is ascribed the passage given in the SamaMa-fhaia 
Sxdta to Safljaya,* but the other three teachers of the second 
group a« referred to in terms not suggesting any of the six famous 

j . 1- 

The conclusion of the SvOa is surprising. Sand^ realizes 
that all the teachers are false guides, and that if their doctrines 
are true all aelf-oontro! ia a work of supererogation. He is oon- 
verted to the true Dhamma, and declares: " Theae Ajivikss . . . 
are children of a childless mother; they extol themselvee ^ 
disparsge others, yet they have only produced three shining 
Ughta, to wit Nanda Vaocha, Kka Saftkioca, and Makkhali 
Ooeala.’” 

It will be seen that the fstalist teaching, in the SomolWa- 
jHuia SuOa ascribed to Makkhali, is here divided, and the second 


* V. wpnt. ^ IS. • V. Mprs. p. U. » V. sopn, pp. 1»-U. 

* V.npf*,p. IS. * V.Mip»*.p. U. 

* Imi W iJMhi p«lte»ri4r« f "• *“ 

wiwA W t. «• ttiysSidro paA4Awtm*i, bfam ATaiAin KaeoSep. 

giPMS MWomip, OoMam iL Jfa». , .... 

[ adopt Lord Chalaort' tmniUtina (gWttar Duioftist <, p. 971). vhioh it 
baaed no BaddtMsboaa’i eommantaiy, /•aj»iSo8-*adt»aft PaMo-PBlSya 
aalid M m Jhratiaap dkammam nM tjMhi maU aSmd K aUSl 9^ *?>!■ 
Alta. Ayam *'•«*« oS*o. AffvM malA nAma. iMap iWUS pellawotS kott tit 
AjtaikA foUamaitya pnMA ttima kanli. Op. dt.. Hi. p. 236. 
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h*lf link«d with th« doctrin* of Pakudha. The propagatota of 
all the objocjtioaable toaohinga are olaaeod together under the 
broad title of Ajivikaa, and two new namee, thoee of Nanda 
Vaocha and Kiea SaAldoca, are introduced; these two shadowy 
fignros we shall consider in the following chapter.^ 

Further confusion is to be found in a passage in the Petavatthu,* 
where a verso paraphrase of parts of the doctrines ascribed in the 
S&moMa-]>hala SuUa to Makkhah, POrapa, Ajita, and Palcudha, 
together with eertain new teachings which are to be found among 
the dootrinee of the later Ajlvilcas, are placed in the mouth of the 
pela, Nandaka. Similar vorec passages occur in MaJtSndrada- 
kattapa Jdtaka* where various doctrines elsewhere ascribed to 
the six hereties are spoken by the asoetic Qupa. 

Two remarkable r^orenoes, strongly indicating the confusion 
of the various doctrines, are to bo fouiid in the Samyutta Nikaya. 
In one of these * Mahali, a IJoohavi, approaches the Buddha 
while the latter is residing at Vesali, and declares : " Phrapa 
Kassapa says, ‘ then is nsither cause nor basis for the sins of 
living beings; they become sinful without cause or bosis. Neither 
is thm cause or basis for the purity of living beings; they 
beoome pure without cause or basis.'" The same phrase is 
repeated in the second passage,* but hen the words “ ignorance 
and lack of disoenuneni " * are substituted for “ sins ", and their 
antitheses for " parity These passages indicate quite clearly 
that Pfirapa was thought of as holding doctrines very similar to 
those of Makkhali, to whom the words are'ascribed in the 
SdmaHHa-phala S%Uta. 

In the AUguUata /fiidj/a* the six abhijStu, or olossos of 
humanity, ascribed in the SdmalUia-phala SxiUa to Makkhali, 
are stat^ by the monk Ananda to be a distinctive part of 
PQrapa'a teaching. Hera the six classes are described in detail, 
and, significantly, POrapa is said to include in his highest category 
(panMNOiuiA’-dliAt^') none other than the three shining lights 
of ths Majjhima passage,* Nanda Vaocha, Kisa Sahlrioca, and 
Makkhali Qoefila. Thus we have no less than three passages in 
which parts of MakkhaU’s doctrins are ascribed to Pflrapa, 

* V. inftm, pp. t? ff. * Iv, 3, pp. 67 t, 

* 74I.Ti,pp.SIBiL V.ia6a.ppu»7, 283. • aMw.lii.p.68. 

* Saw.T,p. 138. * 4MdeSpa«AuMa4M. 

* iS0.Ui.p.383£ • V.«<ipn,p.ll>. 
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*nd oive in which the Utter is purported to proclaim the former 
to be in the higheat rank of apiritnal attaim^t. 

The six are mentioned together in the M\lii\da PaMAa, aa wn- 
temporariee of the Oreoo-Indian King. Here doottinea "« 
only to the two most important momboni of the group, Makkhali 
and Parana, and their stateinenta are of the most brief 
tion. When the King aska POrana “ Who 
the Utter replies “ The earth rule* the world . Makkhah s 
brief speech impUea an antinomian and fatalistic dootMo, but 
also sUtes a view not to be found ebewhere aacnbed to the 
Ijivikas, to the effect that bra h manaa, k^attayas, vai<)r8s, 
fodras, and outcaatee would all retain their origind status in 
future births.* This doctrine U quite inoonaistent with 
ments of the A)ivika theory of transmigration to be fo^ ebe¬ 
where ; in feet the whoU passage, with iU ob^ty and blatant 
anachronism, seems to bo lacking in all significance as a sourw 
for reconstructing Ajlvika history and theology, and merely 
indicates that, by the time of the composition of text, 
Ailvikism was very imperfectly known in northern India. 

The Tibetan version of the StiUo, quo^ by 

Bockhill,* shows oven further confusion. The Dvim sscribes to 
Parna Katyapa not only the antinomianiam of the Pah 
but also a denial of life after death, a view attributed m the Pili 
to Aiita. ** Maskarin son of QottU ” maintains the s^e doctrine 
as in the Pili; “ Safijayin eon of Vairatti ” acquiree an anti- 
nomUnism very Uke that of POrana in the original text; ‘ Ajite 
KofekambaU ” here maintains not only Pakudha*t doctrine of 
the seven element*, but also the sec^ half of Makkh^s 
fetaUstio catechism, including the long list of obscure oategone^ 
•' Nirgrantha son of DjBatl ” retains his authentic ^hing erf 
harma wiped out by penaaoe; and "Kakuda Katyayana 
usurps the place of Safijaya aa the prevaricating sceptic. 

Rookhill.aUo quotes two Chinese versions of the SvUa. In 
the first of these, the translation of which U dated a.d. 412-13, 

• •• Ko iotoM piM “ H. “ Papmi . . . lohm jMttl ** UiUnda PaUa, 

fi P*— (ate.) . . - tko«a«iia. Op. au. p. S, 

V b« AmAUo. S. M C. 

* Op. cit., epp. Ui p. tSS I. 
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we find POnu^A nuintainiii{( his original doctrine of guiltlessness ; 
M a lfkh a li has acquired part of Ajita’s materialism; " Eokuda 
Katyayana ” baa a portion of Makkhali’s determinisin ; Safijayin 
lemains a aoeptic; while the Niigrantba Jfi&tripntra claims 
omniscience, as did the historical Mahavira. 


The seoond version is a little earlier, the date of its translatjon, 
aa given by Rookhill, being a.n. 381-386. Here PQraoa becomes 
the materialist; Maskarin Qodalu declares “ there is no present 
world nor the world to come, nor power nor powerleeaness, 
nor energy. All men have obtained their pleasure and pain (I) ! 

an obscure doctrine, clearly owing much to Ajita's pronounce¬ 
ment in the Pili, bnt evidently implying fatalism in its last phrase. 
The prevaricating sceptic is here Ajita; *' Kakuda’s " 
is almost unintelligible in the translation—“ If there be a man 
who has been out off and who sees with his eyes, there can be no 
dispute (about the queatioo). If the life of the body comes to an 
end thm is nothi^ to grieve about in the death of life”; 
SaSjayin declares that there is no reward of sin or virtue— 
Parana’s doctrine in the Pali SuUo; and Xirgrantha maintains 
that all is the effect of karma. 


The various ascriptions of doctrine to be found in the Buddhist 
scriptures may be conveniently aummarired in tabular form:_ 



POnps Kjmmm a 
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ARMBviAnom 

A’ th# doctrina of do rawMtb or 

D,. DMonuoua, th« fint port of MalckboU's doctrine. 
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D . Th* mieonA pMt of MokkhiUi'* dootrin*. taoludin* Uia Ii»t of ootojorlo^ 

jl! SUIorifclkra. * 1 

%. Tba lhaory ni tha aorMi alamantal •uoatanaaio 
R. Tbo dootnao of fourfoJd looUoJnU 
8 . Piwrorioottaf ■ooptioUia. 

X. THolim. 

K. TliB<loc»riii«ofJfc*rii*a. 

O. Th* doetrtno of tho oodnUclmt taooiior. 
p. TbodootrinoofoolootionbvpooMM*- 
X. •' Tlio oortK ruloo Um woHi' 

It IB clear that acme of theeo paaaagoB are mow reliable than 
othere. That in the Digha Nikaya ahows a oompletcceaa and 
oonaiateiicy lacking in the reat, and perhaps reprreents the on^al 
Boutoe of the other references. The Tibetan and Chinese vetwona, 
which have undergone teanalation. are mOst suspect, although 
it is to be noted that the Chinoae veiaiona are of a date prob^ly 
little later than the final recension of the Pili canon. Yet, 
despite the very evident textual confuMon and corruption, 
a striking degree of consistency is shown in some parUculara. 

Of the doctrines here conridered those moat characteristic of 
the later Ajivikaa aw Makkhali’a detenniniam and Pakudha’s 
theory of unchanging elemental aubatances. It will be seen from 
the above table that determinism is in five places attributed to 
Makkhali, in four to POran*. »*» two ^ Pakudha. The theory 
of the elements occuw only onoe in ita isolated form, and is thew 
ascribed to Pakudha, but it ia twice found combined with 
determinism. In the Tibetan vewion, whew the aacriptiona aw 
meet confused, these two theories together aw ascrib^ to 
Ajita. It may be suggested that the Tibetan version is baaed 
not on the Digha but on the Majjhima wfewnoe, whew 
doctrinw are also combined in the same maimer. The debt 
of the Tibetan version to the AfoyAnuo ia also indicated by the 
new doctrine devised for Nigaptha, which is perhaps 
direct knowledge of Jaina practice; the doctrine foimoW 
restraint, which is ascribed to him in the Digha, is omitted in the 
Majjhima passage. The remarkable confusion of tbs Tibetan 
version may also be accounted for on the assumption that it is 
deriv-ed from the Mc^hima, for in the latter the names of the 
teachers are not explicitly stoted, and misattribution might 
thus earily have arisen. The ascription of detorminism and the 
theory of the seven elemental substances to Ajita in the Tibetan 
version seems oertainly erroneous, and may be ignored. 
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Thus we find thst Boddhist tndition aacribes Ajtvilca teaching 
not onlj to Makkhali bat also to PQraoa and Pakodba and, with 
the exception of the doabtfdl Tibetan rafeienoe, to no other of 
the aiz heretical teachers. It aeema therefore that all three had 
aomo hand in the deTelopment of Ajlvildam. 

Before leaving the SdrnaHHa-jilKiIa Svtta a further point moat 
be oooaideied. The paaaage there aaon'bed to MAUfhali Ooeila 
eropIoTs the MagadhI •« termination abnoat oonsiatontly for the 
maaoolino nominative angular. In Ajita’a catechiam the termina¬ 
tion occurs onlj twice, in the phraae &Ue eo and maj 

there be a corrupt reading, reaulting from the proximitj of the 
same phraae in Makkhali'a statement. In the tji»r.hing of Pakodha 
we find the termination only in the phraae ruUa dukkhe jim-ttU- 
tame. The statementa of the othM three aacetioa contain no 
kttgadbiama. 

The M&gadhi forms in Makkhali'a dootrinal statement must 
surely be of aomo significance. They have been noticed by 
Franke,* who suggests two possibilities: cither that the 
Hagadhisms have been deliberately introduoed in order to make 
the speaker seem Indiorona, or that they represent remiuiaoenoes 
of the language of the original teachers. The foraier hypothesis 
can aoaroely be oorrect. While the Magadht dialect was reserved 
for lowly and hnmorous oharacteis in the Sanskrit drama, the 
Magadhi -s termination was regnlarly employed in the great 
body of early Jaina literature, and we have no reason to believe 
that it made a ludicrous impreasion on the contemporary listener. 
If the intention had been pnrely ludiorons the -s termination 
would surely have been employed in the ape«ohee of all six 
heretios. 

It may be inferred that most of tha paasags ascribed to 
Makkhali has a provenance different from that of the other*. 
The first paragraph of thia paaaage, which retains the regular 
masonline nominative in -o, and where the Magadhi -e only 
oocun in the phraae n’atM aUa-kOre, n'aUJn parakdre, n’otthi 
puriea^kdn, may emanate from another aouioe. Different aouixxw 
of the two parts of this paaaage are also indicated by the foot 
that in tha M^hima and Dtdva versions* it is broken up, 

‘ Niieifa M JmhU OUrmbt. p. SS, b. «. 

' V. aqpfA, p. SS. 
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and the second hslf incorporated with the theory of the seven 
elements and attributed in the former to an unnamed teacher 
MiggMting Pakudha, and in the latter to Ajita. 

Further evidence that the first passage of Makkhab’s t^hing 
in the Suita emanates fStom a source different 

ftom that of the second is supplied by the PrainavySkaraitsa 
Sutra} Here we find a description of the doctrines of the ndsft- 
kaoadint, which shows remarkable paraUols to the teaching 
ascribed in the SSmafAa-fhala Suita to AjiU and Makkh^; 
for example such phrases as '* there is no mother nor father, 
neither is there human action ”» Throughout this passage, 
besides the regular Aidha-migadhI masculine ending m ■«, 
occurs the PaU -o. This fact suggests that this passage, and the 
first part of Makkhali’s teaching in the SJmofifio-phafa jSu^, 
look back to a common source in Pali or in some dialect with 
endings in -o, while the seoond part of the SinuiMa- 
phala Suita passage is taken from a MagadhI source. On tins 
hypothens, howevw, the three anomalous Magadhisms (i.e. 
the compound nouns ending in -Wfs) in the first part of the 
passage are difficult to explain, especially as tho corre¬ 
sponding word in the Pra^namfOkarana has the -o ending. We 
CM only suggest that they occur as the result of contamination 
from tho second part of tho passage, where the nominative singular 
toascuHne in -e is to be found throuj^out. 

The brief MagadhI phrase in the Pakudha passage of the 
SdmaHHa-phala Sutta* is unexpected. The first four olomMts. 
earth, water, fire, and air, are given the regular Pali -o ending, 
but tho fifth, sixth, and seventh. )oy, sorrow, and life respeotdvely, 
have the MigadhI where -«m would be expected. It may 
be suggested that the three latter elements have been intei^lated 
by a different hand in a statement of doctrine which originally 
Uught only four elemental substances, as did tho Buddlusts 
and C^akaa. As will be shown in our seoond part,* the three 
Utter elements of Pakndha’s list have other pointa of difference 
from the four former, and joy and sorrow do not seem to have 
been accepted as elements by all Ajivikas.* 


• S«ni 7 ,foii.je-e, . ^ 

» Ammi~pi)/an> m’aOMi, na *» ii«*» puritatiro. 
btiP—a tbe two tMto t. intrm, jup^ 817-1A 

* V.npf*,|».ia. * V.fall!r*,irp.*8Sff. 


fot fuitaor coenpuiMU 
• V. Inin, p. 886. 
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To tuin up the coochuiona of thia ohaptor: Ajtvika doctrine 
omaaated from at least two aouroea; the rnainatay of eoriy 
AjlTikiam, the doctrine of JViyati, was probably first propagated 
m a Magadhon dialect; and the component doctrines of Ajiv^sm 
were eariy aosociated with the names of Makkhali, Parana, 
and Pakudho. 







CKAFTBR m 


BIAKKHALI QOSilLA AND HIS PREDECBSSOR8 
AjIvixa Liadsks before Makeuau Oo«ala 

Acoording to the BhagawUl Sutra MakkhiU OoeaU considered 
himself to be the twenty-fourth (ktha^kara of the ounent 
AvasarpMti age.» The passege in which this is stM^ may indeed 
be a Jaina interpolation, but numerous other indica^na are to 
be found both that ascetics referred to os A)ivikas existed Wore 
their greatest leader, Makkhali Qoaala, and that the Ajivika 
order preserved recollections of propheU who preyed him. 
Both in the Buddhist and Jaina texts names an mentioned which 
apparently refer to his predecessors. 


Navoa Vaccka awd Kka SaAkioca 

These names are linked with that of Makkhali Qoe&la in a stock 
phrase which, as wo have seen,* occurs in various contexts 
in the Piii scriptures. 

Thus in the AitguUara • the bhikkhu Ananda is purports to 
have declared that the heretical leader Parana Kassapa Waved 
in the Ajivika theory of the six classes of men (ehafObhijdtiyo ); 

to his classification the highest class, the most white 
{pannuuukJca), contained only three mombere, namely Nanda 
Vaccha, Kiaa Sahkicca, and Makkhali Gosala. Buddhaghosa 
apparently plagiarized this passage for his oommentary to the 
reference to the six claases in the SdmofWa-piolo Sutta* and 
added : " They are the purest of all.” * 

In the Majjhima NiJeOya the same names are given by the 
nigai!4ha Saocaka or Aggivessana as the leaden of his orfer.* 
To Buddhaghosa comments that the three had achieved 
leadership over the extreme ascetics.* 


• Bk . St . xr. H , not , <61. S70. V. infix, pp. 64, 08. • V. ^ 

• ASp. lU. p. 88S. ‘ 

» Ti Km pas^ontloM. 

» r« Km maMatafpMt aStmw. Stiaml U, p. S8S. 
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Affain m tli« Sandako SiMa of the Majjhma the three name* 
OGoor* when the aaoetio Seudaka, on hie oonvenioa by the 
Badklha, decluee them to be the only greet leeden * produced by 
the Ajlrikee. 

Hoemlo* suggests that Kiaa and Nanda were probably 
Hakkhali’s oontemporaries. “ Thore were indeed other gronpe of 
asootioB of a similarly dubious character who also bore the 
name of jLilvikas . . . but they lived apart under separate 
leaders, the names of two of whom, Nan^ Vaocha and Kiaa 
Sahldooa, are recorded in the Buddhist scripturea.” That in 
the days of the Buddha more than one school of ascetics was given 
the title of Ajivika seems very probable, but that the two teachers 
Nanda and Kiss were the oontemporaries of Maklchali Goeala 
cannot be definitely established. If Nanda Vacoha and Kin* 
Sahkioca were altogether independent of Makkhali Qoeala, 
as Hoemle asserts, it is surprising that the three ate so frequently 
mentioned together, when another teacher, Pfirapa Kaasapa, 
who was certainly revered with Makkhali by the later Ajlvikas,* 
is referred to as the leader of a separata school. Despite these 
objections the view of Hoemle is shared by A. 8. Qopani.* 

Barua,* on the other harvd, believes that Nanda Vaocha 
Kisa Sahldoca represent provions leaders of the Ajlvikas. Nanda, 
he states categorically, was succeeded by Kisa, and Kiba by 
M a kkha li. He is in this respect guilty of some inoonaietenoy, 
sinoe be proceeds to interpret the seven reanimations of Qos&la 
M a ftkh a li pntta, as described in the BhagamR Stifro,’ as “a 
genealogical anccossion of seven Ajtvika leaders ", concluding 
with Qoaala. In maintaining the priority in time of Nanda and 
Kisa to M a kkh ali he supports Jacobi, who first put the view 
forward.* 

Barua’s arguments for elevating Nanda and Kiaa to the 
status of earlier Mlut^kortu of the Ajivika order are by no means 
conclusive. Th^ are based on two JUtaka stories in whiph the 
chief ohancteia bear names suggesting those of the two hypo¬ 
thetical Ajtvika arhanU. 


> MaJfk.l,p.6%L 

• latrodnotioa to Omm atirai U; SBM. sir, p. xxsi. 
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In th« fi»t of Hittt, SarMaUga JStaka,' the Bo^aatte a 
bom *8 SarabhaAga, abo mferred to as Jotipila ^ Ko^Ma. 
He is a famous hermit in the Kavittha forest, on the banks of the 
QodhavarL Among his chief pupils is one Kisa 
name appeaw to be a telescoped venrion of those of the 
Ajlvika arhants. Kisa is said to have left the hermitage with 
the pennisaion of his teacher, and to have moved to the city of 
Kumbhavatl, whose king was Daodaki. Here he obtained me 
reputation of a scapegoat who wouU *^ove ifl. 

luck when spat upon, and as a result was sham^ ai^ msul^ 
by the populace. After some time he was recalled by h« 
SarabhaAga, and the King and his Idngdom were destroy 
by the gods in punishment for the ignominies Iwne by the samt. 
Soon after this Kisa Vaccha is said to have died; innomer^b 
ascetics attended his cremation, and the ceremony was marked 
by a rain of heavenly flowers. 

A eeoond Jdtaka • telb of the ascetic SaAkioca, another incarna¬ 
tion of the Bodhiaatta. He is the son of the chief brihmana 
of Brahmadatta, the semi-legendary and ubiquitous *^“>8 
Benares, and is represented as converting a regicide prince by a 
long description of purgatory. Among the inhabi^te of the 
nether world he mentions King Dao(Jski, who is luffOTng th^ 
on account of his subjects’ persecution of the pasmcmless (an^) 
Vaccha Kisa. 

Barua docs not value too highly the evidence of the enmlan^ 
of the names of these two ascetics and those of the A)ivito 
leaders. After summarizing the reference above quo^ to 
admits that " by no stretch of the imaginatioa can Kisa Vaccha 
be transformed into Nanda Vaocha.... There is no other ^u^ 
to justify the identification of Kisa Vaooha with banda Vaooto 
or of Saipkioca with Kisa Saqikicca than the fact that the 

views of SarabhaAga . . . l»ar o prion, like th^ of tto toimt 

a close resemblance to the ethical teaching of Makk^ 
Qoeala at wboee hands the Ajivika religion attained a philosopbcal 

It is difitoult to trace on what Bania bases his last assertion. 
SarabhaAga is an ascetic of the typical Jdtote typo, with no 
distinctive ethical views, while the only special characteristic of 


> 7SI.t,ii|i. ISSff. 


• JM. r, pp. StI C 


• JDL. K, p. A 
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Sa&ldooa is tho powtion of a lively sense of the reality of the 
infernal regions, and of the torments experienced there by 
sinnera. There seems no tesuion to believe that Slakkhali Qoeiila 
made the fear of hell a special feature of his doctrine. 

Despite Dr. Bama’s doubts it is perhaps legitiinate to conclude 
that Kisa Vaocka, or Vaocha Ejsa, was a hermit, long dead in 
the Buddha's day, around whom a body of legend had grown. 
His fame is made dear by another Jitaka reference,* wbereio he 
is mentioned as an inhabitant of Brahmaloka, among an exalted 
oompany of ffU, indudtng such famous sages as Afigiras and 
Kaiyapa. A second ascetic, SaAkicoa, Boema to have been 
oonnocted in the folk memory with Kisa Vaooha. As Barua 
points out,* SaAkicca was thought to have been posterior in time 
to Kisa Vaooha, for in the J&taka reference he is described as 
mentioning the latter. The two ascetics were perhaps looked upon 
with reverence by the early Ajlvikas and the Buddhists alike, 
and the popular floating traditioua about them adapted to the 
needs of the respective sects. In the course of the adaptation 
tho Dsmee seem to have been confused. 

The roforenoe to KondanAa, as the family name of the teacher 
SarabhaAga or Jotipila, the preceptor of Kisa Vaocha, suggests 
Udil KundiyiyRAly*, the firetof the strange series of re«nimations 
quoted in t^ BhagawUl SHtra,* Perhaps we have bore another 
garbled version of an Ajivika tradition going back to one 
Kaundtoya, but the theory rests on such a slender basis that 
much importance cannot be attached to it. 

It seems clear, however, that the Ajlvikas, like the Buddhists 
and the Jatnas, had a tradition of earlier teachers who had spread 
the true doctrine in the distant post; and, like those of the 
Buddhists and Jainaa, these traditions may have contained a 
small kernel of historical troth. 


The Immbdutc Prbdbcbssoiu of Makkhau Oobala 

In the Bhagtmtfx SOtra * Goaola MaAkhaliputto, as tho Ajivika 
leader is called by the Jainas, is said to have made a remarkable 
sUtemeat, which perhaps indicates the existence of a line of 


>^SLTi.p.es. • 

* fl*.«s.*T.»a.8ao,fc».074. 
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Ajivik* te« 5 h«» whoM »pirittial mantle had Wien upon hw 

ahoulden. ... • 

It is stated that Ooeala and Mahavira, after the ending of their 
collaboration in aaocUciam, were parted for aixteen yean, 
during which the former gained a high reputation for hia sanctity, 
and gathered a Urge following in the city of Savatthi. At the end 
of thU period Mahavira visited the city, and denounced his foraer 
oolleaguo as a charUtan; whereupon Qos*U, surrounded by 
hU followers, proceeded to the caitya whore Mahavire wm 
staying, and angrily declared that he was not the GoaaU who 
had been Mahivira’s associate, but that the original G^U 
was dead, and that the soul now inhabiting the apparent QosaU 
was that of UdU Kuodiyiy»hiy», which had pas^ through 
seven bodies in succession, finally taking up its abode in that of 
the dead Gosala, which it had reanimated. He declared 
that hU soul had travelled through aU the eighty-four ^1« 
of great hApat, which must neceasarily elapee before it oouU end 
ito iourney, and had occupied aU forma of body in detennmed 
order. It had attained its final birth as Ud&I, an auspicious and 
beautiful infant; at an early age Udal had become an '• 

and the soul nearing perfection had passed from one body to 
another aa the soul which had been the original occupant of 
that body bad been eeparated from it by death. 

These reanimations GcrnU endowed with the technical ti^ 
jwuUo-jwnAdro (abandonments of tranamigration), and declared 
that such a aerioa of reanimations was the fated lot of eve^ soul 
in the final stages of ito rigidly determined passage ttough 
Mmsdra. At the moment, however, we are Mt wnccrort with 
reanimation aa a point of doctrine, but with ito significance 
historically. The SQtra quotes with remarkable circumstautW 
detail the names of the previous occupants of the atvtn boics 
inhabited in turn by the eoul of Udil, together with the le^h of 
time during which they were thus inhabited, and the place at 
which the soul transferred itself from one body to anotow. 
According to the text the soul of Udil passed from body to body 

as follows;— . 

(1) ?ne)jaga (Skt. ^loafijaya), outaido Bayaffh^ at the 
Meodiyakuochi oailya ; the soul remained incarnate m EDejjaga s 
body for twenty-two years. 
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(2) M*]Ur&niA , at the Candojazaoa ca^ya outside UddeQda- 
pore, for twenty-ooe jeers. 

(3) Bleodijs, et the Attgemep^h* oaitya outside Oempi, 
fctt twenty jeers. 

(4) Rohe, et the EememeheTeoe oai^ outnde VeoeresI, 
for nineteen jeers. 

(6) Bhireddil, et the Pettekilegeje oait^ outside Alebhije, 
for eighteen jeers. 

(6) Ajjuoe Gojemeputte, et the KoodijijVTS ooiCyo outside 
Ves&U, for seTenteetn jeers. 

(7) Ooeele Mehkheliputte, et Haleheia’s pottery et Savatthi, 
for sixteen jeers. 

This fentestic cetelogue has been interpreted bj Hoemle * 
as an effort on the part of Qosila to live down his peat connection 
with Mehavlra. For Bame " the only tegitimete mforence to be 
drawn ...” is that ” in this . . . enumeration . . . there is 
preserved a genealogical saooeasioD of seven Ajivika leaders, 
together with e list of . . . snooeasiTe geographical centres of 
th^eotivitiee ....”* 

It is not easy to accept Berue's theory without question. 
If the list is actuellj that of e sucoession of aaoetio teachers, 
leaders of the seme order, it is surprising that each one makes his 
headquarters in a different town. The progressive diminution by 
one year of the period of each reenimetion also gives strong 
ground for suspicion that the scheme is ertaficial. Even if we 
admit that the list may represent a Bnooeasioa of seven teachers 
(ot eight, if Udil, the originator of the process, be included), 
little retisnoe may be placed on the total of 117 years between 
the oo mm e n cement of the ministry of Enejjaga and that of 
Gosala. 

Two disorderly features of the list suggest, however, that 
it is not wholly a monkish fiction. The immediate predeoeaeor 
of Goe&la, Ajjuna Ooyamaputta, is distinguished by a gotra 
name or petronymio, as is Udil Kundiyiyantya, in whose body 
the migrant soul was originally bom; but the other five names 
are given without patronymics. This foot suggests that Ajjuna 
was a real person, the period of whoee lifo overlapped with that of 

' jrAx.i,ii.3es. 
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OoBala, aad whoM name was well known to his oontompoiaries. 
The otben, on the other hand, seem to have been earlier mrd more 
sliadowy figures, whose family names had been forgotten. The 
fame of the original Udii, the first of the line, may have been such 
that his goira name survived over several generations. Had the 
hat been completely artificial it might be expected that all the 
names would have received gotm titles. 

The six predeceesors of Qoeala are reported to have lived and 
taught at named eaiiyaa outside various eitioe of the Oanges 
basin. Qoeala, on the other haiwi, made his headquarters in the 
workshop of a potter woman. Had the list been a mere fiction, 
invented by an Ajivika theologian to add dignity to his master’s 
life-story, the residences of the six earlier rcanimations would 
surely have been of the same type as that of the last. Consistency 
might also have been expected if the list had been the slanderous 
creation of a Jaina author. 

These two marked incousisticnciM in the list point in favour 
of its reliability. The names are probably those of a succession 
of teachers from whom Qoeala obtained some elements of his 
doctrine. Loss reliance can be placed on the names of the ooit^ 
and cities, which change with an automatic regularity aud never 
repeat themselves. The periods given for the suocessivo ininisteries 
of the seven teachers seem certainly false, with the exception 
of the sixteen yean attributed to Qosala. This may represent 
an aocurate tradition, on the basis of which the ministeries of his 
six predooeasots wen arrived at by the mechanical addition of 
one year each. 

Riderenoce in Buddhist or Hindu texts to confirm the historicity 
of these names an not to be found. Numerous seen and teachers 
of the Bh&radvija gtitra are nfened to in the Pali and later Vedio 
texts, but then is no reason to believe that the Bhiraddil 
of the Bhagavad Sutra represents any one of them. Alabhiya, 
the city near which be is said to have resided, is not mentioned in 
Sanskrit Uteratun. but is thought by Hoemle * to be identical 
with the town of Alavi mentioned in the Pali scriptoree, and 
identified by Cunningham with the modem Newal, nineteen 
miles south-east of Kanauj. For the names prior to that of 
Bharaddat no counterparts can be found, but a possible oonnoo- 
' Vr. JJu*. H, app. iii, pp, Sl-l. 
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tioa with QosiU’s imm«di*t« predocAssor, Ajjopa Goyaniapatta, 
ooonn in the Lalitavutara.* Hem the preceptor of the future 
Buddha during hia youth at Eiapilavaatu is Aijuna, a great 
master of mathematioe. As a ^akyan this teacher woohi belong 
to the Gautama jfotra,* and hia generation, according to the 
Buddhist tradition, was that immediately preceding the Buddha's, 
and therefore abo that of Makkhali Qoaila. An interest in number 
and a tendency to classify numerically is clearly to be found 
in Oosala’s teaching aa deeoribed in the SdmoMo-pAala 8\tUa 
and in the BhagtwaR SiiJtra. It is not intrinsically impossible 
that the iSakyan mathematioian beoauM in his later life a wander¬ 
ing aaoetio, teaching in the neighbourhood of Veeili, where he 
came in contact with the young Gos&la, and strongly infltiennwd 
his views. 


Maeeeau OoekLA 

The teacher to whom the later Ajivikas looked back with the 
greatest respect, and whom earlier, investigators have considered 
to bo the sole founder of the Ajfvika order, was Makkhali Goeala. 
The name appears thus in the Pah canon. In Buddhist Sanskrit 
works it usually bcoomee Maskarin Gottla, but the Makbxutu 
and some other texts have the forms Gottlikiputra,* and 
Godallputra.* The Jaina scriptures reverse the two nAnww 
and refer to the Ajlvika teacher as Qcahla Mankhaliputta, while 
the Tamil soureos give his name as Mittkali. No references to 
him oan be found in Hindu Sanskrit lite^atur^ with the doubtful 
exception of a shadowy figure in the MahSbharala called Mahki,* 
who may represent a corrupt and distorted recollection of the 
historical Makkhali or Mankhaliputta. 

The most valuable source for the reconstruction of the story 
of his life and works is the Jaina Bhagoma SOira, the fifteenth 
se^n of which gives a lengthy deecription of his breach with 
Mahivlra and the circumstances of his death. 


< Ed. TsfniMis, PL 14$. 

* V. IfAlaUMkws. DPPS^ AT. Ootowo. 

* Ed.8MiArti.l)p.28S,26e. 

* V. bAb. pp, S8-W. 
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Birth o? Mjuohau Gohai-a 

Two .tori*, of the origin of the Ajl^ W« a« ^ be 
the one in the Bhogovoa Sutra, and the other “ 

commentary to the Simaftfia-p/kolo Sutta. Neither m 
unqualiSredenee. but both are of importano^ rf oi^ to t^ 
SrSiey give of the didike and aoom winch waa folt by 
both Buddhkt and Jaina to the Ajivikaa and their founder 
In the Jaina text^ Mahavfra i. repreeented a. 
his^pJe IndabhQI Ooyama the bi^ and ^ 

MahkhaUputta. His father, according to 
„,aiMa Mmed Marikhali. and hi. mother's name 
The word maftkha is interpreted by ^ 

M a tvoe of ascetic “ whose hand is kept busy by • 
board Hoemle declares that “ the . . . worf • • • 
b^foond anywhere but in the passage of t^ ® 

r^bly an invention od Aoo".* 

this is certainly not the case. In the stand^ 
tion of prosperous citiea, used throughout the Ardha-m*^ 
e^p^rX^rd maOAa U to be found.* Hemi^^. m 
U. „mw»ur7 on th. 

tnioadha a bard.* It U not impOMible that the ^ 

J^Ae functions of an exhibitor of reUgious ^ ‘ 

ainaer of reUgious songs. That such mendicants existed m Anment 

^Tis pio^ by Vyakhadatta's Mudrarakfasa,me <rf Ae m^ 
characto^of whi^h w a spurious religious 
ssT^ with a Yama-oloth » {yamaipa(af^ corah). tUt is one 
carrying a picture of the god Yama painted u^n » 

SSfuy ^ters the house, of his patroM, where he dnj^^ 
his YaiM-cloth, and sings songs, presumably of a religious type. 

I Bk. SO. XT, »€. 5to. foi wet Bi—.oAi ir<as>Cra. foL B, pt. U pp. 873 IT.) 


* p. t. H. ^ sad many nrfwence. to lUtss- 

TBSa 8«6 (BOlitliwk mnA Biwi «*.•)• 
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Moreover the word aeenu to have been osed in Kashmir as a 
proper name, and two Mafikhas appear in tbe Alja<aran^' 9 {,i 
the aeoond being a poet well known to stndenta of later Sanskrit 
H^ture. Thus there is no joatification for HoeiTile’s contention 
that the word is mcaningleae. This point has been recognised 
by CharpenUcr, who, on the strength of a sHtra of Pacini, admits 
the pombility that Oos&la's father was a mendicant bearing a 
picture boari displajtng a reprteentation of the god ^iva.* 

The de^ls.of the BhapavaH SiUra't aoooont of Qoeala’s 
birth, while not intrinsioally impoesible, seem to have been 
eonstmcted in order to provide an etymology for his personal 
^e, Bhadda was pregnant, she and her husband 

flUftkhah the maftkha came to the village (sanntoeta) of Saravaoa 
where dwelt a wealthy householder Gobahnla. MaPkhali left 
hiB wife ^ his luggage (Monda) in Gobahnln’s cowshed {go$dld) 
Md tned to find accommodation in the village. Since he could 
fed no ahclto elsewhere the oonple continued to live in a comer of 
the cowshed, and it was there that Bhaddi gave birth to her 
Hi. pwents decided to call him Goeala, after the 
of his birth. 


No great value can be attached to the detaiU of this story. 
The account of Qos&la’e parentage and birth fits too closely 

unquaMed credence. 
His mother, Bhaddi, has a name used in the Jaina texts to 
deejg^te ^e mother of many mythological figures.* which 
m this oootext seems devoid of all historical significance In 

^ ‘»>rth of Jesus, as 

mtorest to the sti^cut of comparative religion and mythology. 
Historically it m almost valueless. J'w^oiogy. 

Mahivira is wportod to have told this story with the avowed 
m^twn of bringing Ooeala’s reputation into disrepute This 
bei^ the ^ It IS improbable that the legend represents an 

bJSTr of tLr leader. 

^ Budd^ and Jama hagiologiste provided exalted origins 
for the founders of their respective seoU, and it is likely tha^ 


ms. 33S4. 
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AjIviJcas did the Mme for Godda. The one feature in the story 
which may be authentic is the name of the village of Gos4la’s 
birth, Saravana. In this connection it is to bo noted that he 
is not the only figure in Indian legend to have been bom in a 
ibrcRxino, or thicket of reeds. Qoeila shares that honour with 
the god Karttikeya, who is sometiraea referred to by the epithets 
4araoam-bhaoa,' and ioravan’-Mbhava.* Is it possible that the 
Ajivikaa taught that their teacher was boro or found, not in a 
village called Saravana, which as a place-name is not to bo found 
elsewhere, but in a thicket of reeds 1 Tbo Moees-in-the-bullruahes 
theme is to be found elsewhere in Indian legend, notably in 
the story of the hero Karoa.’ 

About Goeala’s early life, before his meeting with Mahavira, 
the BhagmxUi Sutra tells us only that he maintained himself by 
the profession of a ma/Mta, with a picture-board in his hand.* 
A further tale is provided by Buddhaghosa, in his commentary 
to the SamoHHa-phala SuUa,* He agrees with the Bhagawfi 
in stating that Qosala acquired his name on socount of his 
birth in a cowshed, and further states that Gosala was a slave who, 
while walking over a patch of muddy ground carrying a pot of 
oil, was hailed by hk master with the words “don’t stumble, 
old fellow t “ {tdta md kJtal' Ui). Despite the warning ho oaicloesly 
tripped and spilt the oQ. Fearing his master’s anger he made off, 
but his inaater pursued and overtook him, catching him by 
the edge of his robe (ddidhvi^o). Leaving his garment behind 
him Goeita escaped in a state of nudiQr. Henoe he became a naked 
mendioant, and acquired the name of Makkhah fitom the last 
words, “Afd khali’* spoken to him by his master. 

This story is a petent fiction oonstracted, probably by 
Buddhaghosa himself, to provide an etymology for the names of 
the Ajivika leader, to account for his nudity, and to pour scorn 
on his order by attributing to him a servile origin. It is oven 
less credible than the Jaina account, especially if road in con¬ 
nection with a similar story told by Buddbsghoaa about PQraua 

* iltgkadUa,4&. 

' Mik. til, ISeSft (Cakutta edn., 1835. Tlte reao doea not oeouf in tbs Poooa 
a«in.). 

* jrU.Xdi. lll.lS-li. 

* CiUafJLalaffa-iaUJiafiU i n n > H<ill la»«aaw apjidsaai MdrtmSsa tAaraii. 
BA. Si. ST, ««. MO. bi. MOl 

* «Min. ri{.i.pp. 143-i. 
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Kaattp*, to whom a serrila oiigin ia also attributed, and for 
whose name a similar fuitastio etjmology is devised.^ 

Uoomle, without explicitly accepting either story, suggests 
that a kernel of truth may he extracted from them. He writes: 
“ the two accounts ... are quite independeat of each other.... 
All the more valuable are the two aocounts, both in respect of the 
points in which they agree and in which they differ. They agree 
on two points: first, that Oosala was bom of low parentage in a 
cowshed . . . and secondly, that (his profession) . . . was not 
mncere, but adopted merely for the sake of getting an idle 
living.” • In our opinion the cotrespondenoes are leas striking than 
the differences, and prove nothing. The provision of fanciful 
otyrologtea for proper names was a common practice in Ancient 
Indm, and many other examples are to be found. The name 
Goeala would inevitably suggest birth in a cowshed to the 
UMient etymology Both Buddhist and Jaina opposed the 
AjlrilcM, and it is not surprising that both tried to establish 
Goasla’a base lineage and insinoerity. The fact is that neither 
story belongs to the Ajivika tradition, and even if that tradition 
ooold be re-establiahed we should still be far from the true story 
the birth and early life of Makkhali Goaila. The Jaina story 
is of the nature of an exposure, and the Buddhist is obviously 
c^ted ad hoe. Both clearly show the intense odium theologieum 
which almost invariably attached itself to the Ajtvikas and to 
Aeir founder. We can only admit that the Jaina account is not 
mherentiy impoasible. It may be that Gosala was bom at a 
vtJI^ called Saravaoa of mendicant parents; even the story 
of lus birth in a cowsh^ may be based on fact. But the evidence 
which to establish this with any degree of certainty is 


u gMblcd and oormpt referenoe to 

Makkhah Gosala it to be found m the MahahhSrata' Among the 
episodes of the SdnH Patvon is the story of one Maftki, who, 
after rented futures in all his veuturee, purchased a couple of 
yoi^ bulls with the last of his retooroes. One day the bulls 
broke looee, and were both IdUod by a camel. Mafiki thereupon 


* 17®, T. S ff. (Kada.). 
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utUired a long chant on the power of dortiny, and ^ 
of deaiieleaaneaB and inactivity. The oiAydy* oowladee with Ae 
gUtement that, in oonaeqnenoe of the loaa of his two bnlla. 
Mania cast off all deein* and attained immortality. 

The hymn of Mania contains Sihlchya yuno 
perhaps diows Buddhist influence abo, but of the vaned influent 
Jrtioh it betrays that of Ajivildsm seems meet prominent. 
The name of the hero of the story may well be an 
corruption of the Prakrit Mahkbali or of t^ ^ 

These &cta suggest that we have here a 

leader of the Ajivikas. The strange story of the ^ bulb » 
poaably a very confused version of a legend about their teacher 
which was current among the Ajivikas themselves. 

Th* Msmtno of GosiLA WITH MakIvIra 

In the BhagovaH SCtra the story of GosMa’a assoaation with 
Mahavtra b put into the mouth of Blahivta himself, m a coo- 
tinuation of hb exposure of hb rival ^ it “ 

much circumstanUal detail* In the thud year of his asoetici^ 

Mahivira had taken up temporary quarters m a corner of a 
weaving-shed (tantwxSyo-sdhl) at NiUnda. nw ^7^^ 
ThiZf came Goaab MaftkhahputU, and fin^ no o^« 
MOommodaUon, took shelter in the same shrf. ^ 
a month’s fast, Mahavira went to Riyagiha (8kt. 
to beu hb food. There he and hb patron Vi)aya were greeted 
by a miraculous rain of flowers, and by other ausi^ous omens 
a^d the acclamations of the citbens. Hearing ^ 
events Ooeala waited outside Vijaya’a 

emerged, circumambulated him three times, and begged to bec<^e 

hb pupil in asceUciam. Mahivira gave him no answy. b^ 

returned to the weaving shed, where he performed a furtW 
month’s fast, after which the same phenomena 

with a different patron. The miracles occurred agam. after a ^ 

fart. At the conclusion of a fourth months penance Mahavira 
yibted a brahmapa named Bahula, at KoUaga. a village near 

O^’&iding that Mahavira had left the weaving-ehed GesiU 




»ju. M.. *▼, 5*1, ibi. eeo-s. 
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Doarched for him high and low in Rajragiha. Unabla to find him 
h« roiurned to the weaving-ahed, where he stripped off his upper 
and lower garments, and gave them, with his watorpots, slippera, 
and picture-board, to a brihmaua.^ He then shaved hJa hair and 
beard and went awa 7 . As be passed KoUtga he heard the cheering 
of a crowd, and concluded that it was applauding MabiTfra. 
So he made a further search, and found Mahavira at PaoiyabhOml, 
outside KoUiga. He onoe more begged Mahavira to accept him' 
as a disciple. This time his request was granted, and for six years 
after the meeting at Pauiyabhaml the two shand the hardships 
and joys of the asoetio life.* 

The story so far, if deprived of its supernatural incidents, 
is not incredible, and, with Hoemie, we may believe that it is 
essentially true. The Pali texts refer to all six heretical teachers 
together in such a manner as to suggest that their relations 
were by no means always mutually antagonistic,* and numerous 
points of similarity in Jaina and Ajivika doctrine and practice 
suggest the early interaction of the two teachings. But the 
scoonnt of the circumstances of the meeting seems by no means 
reliable. The earnest entreaties of Qosila and Mahivira’s stead¬ 
fast refusal to accept him as a diadple are just such elements 
as would 1» intooduced into the story by an author wishing to 
stress the inferiority of Ajivikism to Jainism and of Qosala to 
Mahavira. Therefore we believe that the text is not to be twisted 
when it states that the former was fcmnally a disciple of the 
latter. 

The referenoe to ParjiyabhQml in the text of the BhoffcnoTt 
Satra has given some trouble to the medieval oomroenUtor 
Abhayadeva, and to both Hoemie and Bama. Abhayadeva was 
in doubt whether the word in the text * should be taken as in the 
ablative orthe locative.* Hocnile*found difficulty in accepting the 
abUtive, which would involve an unusual construction, but 


• Bi. «<L. XT. ji. Ml, fei. e83, 

^ ^ M Uk) niira«io oontert *t SiraUhi. V. infra, pp. 84 It 

W. ^7t; W. mTwl cm* ■ 
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rtcomused that th« locative interpteUtion implied an nnwrolv^ 
rinoo tlie JSTalpa Sutra rtates that Mahavirt spent only 

one rainy seawn in PaoiyabhOml.^ Bania,« ignonng the ^ 

atntcment of the Bhogavati that PaoiyabhQml was n^ Ko^. 
which was a setUement near Nilanda »located it in VajrabhQmi, 
on the strength of Vinayavijaya's commentary to t^ relent 
MiasaffB of tho Kalpa SiUra* The AoSrdAga SQtra states that 
Mshivira did in fact visit VajjabhOml. which the commentator 
gllhhka deacribes as a district of Udba, or Western 

It seems probable that the crucial passage in the Bhagavati 
must be interpreted to mean that GosiU 
yoais together after their meeting at PaniyabhQml, and 
thTsix years were spent at that place. The wwght JaiM 
tradition suggoato that Mahavira was a wanderer and that, ex^t 
during the rainy seasons, he frequently chai^ the s^ ^ 
activities. This tradition is confirmed by Jinadasa Gai^s cm* 
to the Avaiyaka SHtra, which purports to give a complete itmera^ 
of the journeys of Mahilvira and OosiU duniig “ 

question. Although this source, which is 
is no earlier than the seventh century a.d..‘ and murt « 
very cautiously. H 8twngthen.s tho traditions of the Aoar^^ 
and Kalpa SOtnu that tho six years were mainly spent m 
wandering. 

ThIC PlRKOBINATIONS OF THE TwO AflCrriCS 

Jinadasa’s cQml to the Avadyaka Sutra contains a f«« 
of Mahavira’s early career, in the course of which 
the journeys which ho made in the company of The 

author repeats the account of Gosila’s birth and ei^y life, je 
riven in the BhagavaH.'' He tells the story of the meofr^ of tho 
two ascetics, and adds a significant incident which is said to have 
taken place just before MaWivIra’s final acceptance of Goaila 

> £A. 122, ed. Jacobi, p. 04 . 

» J/)£.li,pp.6S-7. 

• H*.JM..tBl.Oea-S. 
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M his sasooist«.> Qoeik, shoot to go on s begging expedition, 
saked UshiTln what alms he would receive that day. The 
latter * replied that, besides the osual alms of food, he would be 
given a oounteifeit coin. The prophecy was fulfilled, and thus 
Goaala decided that what was to be could not be otherwise.* 

After the two asoetios had departed together a further prophecy 
of Maha Vila’s greatly increased his belief in the power yiyati. 
This was made at a village called Suvamialfhalaya, and concerned 
the breaking of a pot of milk, the property of certain cow¬ 
herds. Qoeala is said to have done his utmoet to prevent the 
fulfilment of the prophecy.* 

Then the two proceeded to Bambhaoagama, where Qosila 
cursed the house of Uva^ianda, a village headman, who refused 
him alms. His words, “ If my master has any ascetic power 
may this house bum I ” were fulfilled immediately, not by virtue 
of his own ascetidiim, but by devas, desirous of vin^cating 
Mahavfra’s fame.* 

The third rainy season of Mahavira’s asceticism was spent 
at Gampa in severe penanoe. After this the two visited a settle- 
merit called Kilaya, where they sheltered for the night in an 
empty boose which was resorted to by two lovers. In the dark¬ 
ness the ascetics wore not detected, until Goaala’s prurience 
betrayed him, and he was soundly beaten by the man A similar 
incident oocurzed at another village called Pattsdeilaya.* 

At a settlement csdied Ktimazaya Oosala was involved in 
an altezoatiou with a group of ascetio followers of Paiiva. He 
tried to destroy their settlement by the same process ss that 
which he had employed on the house of Uvapatuia, bat the 
superior virtue of the proto-Jsina asoetios prevented his curse 
from taking effect.’ At another settlement called Ooraga the 
two were suspected of being hostile spies and wore thrown into 
a well, but were recognised by two female followers of Pariva, 


> Avattfoha (lUUftm wla.), toL i, pi. 282. 

• Or ra^. Moordiag to JmuuUm, tRe Vyamtan cod wbo 

•WM to haro Mplojod tb* laodiiatiitg Hadr^ aTT modiamooMTanl 
ooeaaioiifl wbaa bo wm addraaasd bp Ooaik. 

• /oM UaaUatmm so tain bkaaal omamMA. 0^ «H.. pt 283. 

• ioicL, ioo« cila 
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*nd wwe wJeaaed. The aeoond mny seaaon of their MeocUtioD 

was epent at Pi«hicampi.» j . ♦S* 

IW the two proceeded to KaUhgala, -topped m ^e 
meeting hoiuw of a setUement of dandda-iher<u, hoo^older 
aaoeticB, with wivee and familiee. It wae a night of 
during which the thenu gathered for religions aingmg in ^eix 
roeSg homo. The puritanical Ooaala roundly reproached Am 
for th^ lax habits, and was thrown out into Ae cold of ^ 
winter night. Uteoomers to Ae festival, sym^thi^ wiA 
his pUgH bw«gJ»‘ him back into the haU, only for Ae pto^ 

tobfrS^ted^SUmore. At last Ae ascetim gave up a^mp^ 

to exolu^ Aeir censorious guest, and deaded to put up wiA 
him for Ae sake of Mahivira. and to drown his protests wiA Aeir 

^*^O^de Ae city of SavatAi Gosala once more a^ Mah&vlra 
to foit 5 cast Ae results of Ae day's bogging ex^Uon, and was 
told Aat he wonld leoeivo human flesh. In the oty a wom» 
who had recenUy lost hex child had be«i told by a 
that her next child would live if she gave some of Ae^h 
of her dead child, mixed wUh nee, to 

happened to be passing st As time, and remved ate Ae ^ 
wiCt knowing Aat Aey contained Ae hnm« ^h p^heaed 
by MdiivtoT^en he returned Mxbivira aakjd bun to 
aJd he realiied Aat the prophecy had been 

not again find Ae woman’s house, in his anger he cois^ *^*7^*“® 
district by Ae same formula as before, and it was burnt to Ae 

Ae village of HaleduA Ae ascetios spent the 
mediution under a taU tree. Merchants camp^ n^y 
. fire, which spread through Ae ««deigrowth ^ appr^^ 
Aeir resting place. Shouting to Mahivira to follow OoeaU 
retreated, but Ae imperturbabls Mahivira held his ground, 
although his feet were scorched by Ac flames.* 

Atthe village of MaUgala Ae two rested m Ae temple of 

Vasudeva. Gosala was irritated by Ac village children pla^ 

in Ae temple precincts, and angrily Aased Am ai^y. Fot 1^ 
display of bad temper he received a bearing from Ae viUagors. 

» lWd..pp.*8»-7. •IWd..p.»7. •Irid..ro.M7-a. • n.«A.I>.S88. 
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A timilar incident oocurrod in the temple of Baladevs at the village 
of Avatta.* 

At a place called Coraya Qoaala, begging alone, was lured 
by the rich food which was being prepand for a featival. He 
was seen lurking in the vicinity of the festival pavilion, and was 
thought to be a spy sent by brigands. This reealted in another 
beating, after wUch 6os^ cursed the pavilion, which was 
promptly burnt to the ground.* 

At Lambuya the ascetics were seised by one of the village 
headmen, but were recognised and released. Thenoe they 
proceeded to Ladha (W. Bengal), called in the text a non- 
Aryan country. Hero at the villa^ of Punnakalasi they were 
attacked by two robbers, and were only saved by the intervention 
of the god Sakka, who killed their assailants. The fifth rainy 
season of Maha vlra*s asceticism was spent at the city of Bhaddiya.* 

At the village of K a d a l l , Qosala, while begging alone, found an 
almsgiving ooremony in progreas. He acoeptod much more rice 
than he oould eat, and the villagers, disgusted at his greodinesa, 
pouted wbst was left in his bowl over his head. The same treat¬ 
ment was meted out to him at a village called Jambusanda. 
At Tambaya he was again involved in a quarrel with the followera 
of Piiivt* 

Then the two proceeded to Vesili. On the way Qoeila violently 
upbraided Mahavfra for refusing to come to his when 

attacked. He decided that his lot would be easier if he travelled 
alone, and the two asootica parted company. Soon alter this 
OosAla fell in with a band of 600 robbers, by whom he was 
mordlosaly teased, carried pick-a-back (t), and called " Qrand- 
fathcr”.* He then determined to rejoin Mahivira, since in 
his company he had always been freed from his persecutors by 
some pious peisou who lecognizod Mahavlra’s sanctity. He was 
left at last by the robbers, and after searching for six months 
found Mahavira, who was spending the sixth rainy season of 
his asooticiam at the city of Bhaddiya.* 

The following year was spent in uneventful wanderings in 
Hagadha, and the seventh rainy season was passed at Alabhiyh.* 


i p. 280. » Ibid., Joe. cJl. • 

! "Mho ««»io «• M«W. IbkL. p. 2M. 


Ibid., p. 291. 
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At Kuo'iaga the two aBoetica sheltered in the temple of 
Vajradeva. Here Goeila oheoenely insulted the ikon, was seen by 
a villager, and was severely beaten. A similar event occurred at 
the village of Maddai>a, in a temple of Baladcva.* 

At Lohaggala, deKtibed as the capital of King Jiyasattn, 
the couple were arrested as spies, but later identified and 
At PurimataU they passed a bridal procession, and Oosala 
received another beating for mocldng the bride and bndegrc^ 
for their u^ineas. Later at a place called Oobhami, he quarrelled 
with a company of cowherds, whom he called mUcduu, and w 
given the same treatment at their hands. The eighth rainy 

reason was spent at Rayagaha.* 

In his ninth year of ascetadam Mabsvira decided to visit non- 
iryan countries, in order to invite pciseoutim and thus to work 
off his hmiio. Accompanied by Oosala he journeyed to Ladha 
and Vajjabhami (W. Bengal), where both wore put to g^t 
ignominy by the uncouth inhabitants. There they spent the ninth 
rauiy season.* 

In Mahavlra’s tenth year of wandering they left the non- 
Aryan lands and went to Siddhatthagama. Soon after this the 
incident of the aesamnm plant occurred, which led to their final 
reparation. This is described in full in the Bhagavaft StUro, 
and will be considered below. 

In another time and place Jinadaaa’s terse Praknt narrative 
would have been expanded by iU author into a picaresque nov^. 
In it Gosila fills rather the rdle of a Sancho Paiua than that of a 
Judas, for his miafortunes, while in part due to his loyalty to to 
master, and in part to his arrogance, are mainly the result of a 
lewd and surly clownisbnees, which can scarcely have been a 
significant element in the character of the founder of an important 
religious sect. The story as it stands is evidently fiction. 

Nevertheless it is of some value to the historian. The feame- 


‘ IWd.. pa 203-4. This i« the intpcpnrUtioa of MuniBatw-Pneb^ 
(SfMmama MaUtff, voL U, pi. I. p. 440). The phnate 

jiifdiinSt - wAf kimm thUo, eadtaMO (1.0. Baladerntm) 

be poJbk to ioteepfH tho forow m ^J** 

mahofWMM |lToe * poeriMo mwiaifi* of eapdfij^ la the leeood 
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work of the aocoimt of llAhi%iis's p«xegnn*tione is based on 
a vexy anoient tradition, for othennse La4ha would not be 
described ae a non-Aryan country. The visit of Mahavira to this 
district is oonfirmed by the early AoSrdiiga SHtra} The Kaljn 
Sutra cofifirrns that Idahavfra passed rainy seasons in the pla^ 
specified by Jinadisa,* with the exception of that spent in Lidha 
and YajjabbOmi; this discrepanoy is explained by the com¬ 
mentator Vinayavijaya, who statM that Pa^iyabhOmi, where 
Mahavira is said by the Kalpa Sitra to have spent a rainy season, 
is in VajrabhOmi.* Thus it is evident that Jinadasa did not 
invent the whole of his story. 

In respect of the length of the period of the association of the 
two ascetics Jinadasa’s account differs from that of the Bhagowti 
SOtra. Hie latter souroe states that the two were aseociated 
for a period of six years.* According to the former their meeting 
took place at the end of the eeoond rainy reason of Mabavira’s 
asoetioiam, which was spent at NilandA, and the two parted in 
the season of darada, after the ninth rainy reaaon. The period of 
their assooiatioa ia thus seven yean. We prefer, however, 
to accept the BhagamG^$ six years, as being found in the earlier 
and more reUshle souroe. 

We suggest that the inspiratioD of many of the incidents of 
this story was obtained from Ajivika legends about their founder, 
which were adapted by Jicadisa to display Oosala in a ludicroos 
light. The episode of the broken pot, which strengthened hia 
faith in the power of destiny, reminds us that Buddhaghosa also 
wrote of the spilling of the oontents of a pot at a omciiU moment 
of QoaiJa’s career.* We may believe that the Ajivikas had 
legends in which QosAla was said to have called down fire frtnn 
heaven upon his adversaries by the virtue of hia austerities, and 
that these were utiliaed by Jinadasa to provide further episodes 
of his story. 

It is significant that four of Qoaala’s adventures are ssud to 
have taken place in Vaifqavite temples. Jinadasa may 
have been guilty of anac^nism in these episodes, for it is by no 
means certain that temple worship and ioooolatry had developed 
in India in the sizth century B.O. But the gods involved, V&sudeva 


' 7eL 187 (Bombsy sdlLjL 


* JratpaA«a«.«S.m,ed.JMobi.p.6t. 

• V.iupn, p.40. • V, npra, IK. S7. 
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and Baladov*, are among the eMliwt Vaifloavit* ^vimtieB kno^ 

to na. Vai^oavito tendenoiea are to be found in Ajlvika doctrme 
at a much later date,» and AjlvikaB are by one commentator 
explicitly identified with ekedan^, or Vai^nava aecettca.* 
The aaeiaation of Goeala with Vaijnevite temples and his expid- 
eion from them may conceal an attempt of Jinadaea to explain 
away a legend of the later Ajlvikas in which their founder was 
depicted as breaking away firom some more orthodox system. 
The name may be the case with the story of Goeila and the 
daridda-lkeras, with whom he was allowed to remain on sufferance. 
Theae suggest the devotees of some Vai^navite bhakli cult, and 
we have evidonoe that, like these, the Ajlvikas employed music 
in their religious practice.* 

Thus, although Jinadaaa gives us httle liable infoimatoon 
about the Kfe of Goeala, it may be that he gives a few hints 
on what the Ajlvikas themselves believed about their master. 


Gosala and ths Sbsanom Plant 

Still addressing his disciple Indabhfil Goyama, Mahivlra is 
said by the BhagaxxtR Svtra to have toM of two significant 
incidents which led to the separation of the two aso^ca. 

Daring the season of Barada the couple left the vikSra at the 
Tillage of Siddhatthagama, and set out for Kummiragima. 
Neither of these places can be located, but we may assume 
they were somewhere in Magadha. On the way to Kum- 
they passed a flourishing eesam^ shrub in full 
bloom. Looking at H, Goeila asked ilahavlra a question, 
spparently designed to test the latter’e intuitive knowledge. 
“ Sir,” he “ will this seaamum bush bear fruit or not, 

and what will become of theee seven seeamum flowers 1 ” * 
Mahavira replied that the ahrub would develop, and that the 


to 

in 


lito (iia.MteeSa-ihd wUiMS viSilM SaMqi sattAOwiA, loMst r 

5S. XT. foL ees. !«*»»• 

Im ooatext ** poriifti * • tko iiiUrp«toUof> of HoemU {SRM, I* p. »o3)* 
Bwm Imdim PkHMOf^i/. p. SOI). 
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aovcn soMinum flowera would produce seven seed-pods in one 
cluster.* 

This very definite answer displeased QoeaU, and he determined 
to prove Mahavlra a liar; so he quietly dropped behind and 
pulled up the sosamum bush. But at that moment a shower of 
rain fell, the plant took root again,* and so the flowers ripened 
and seven seaamura pods were produced in one cla.st«r, just as 
Mahavlra had proph^ed. 

Soon afterwards the couple returned by the same road.* 
As they drew near the spot where the sesamum plant grew 
Qoeala reminded Mahavlra of his forecast, and declared that 
he would that the plant had not ripened and the seeds had 
not formed. Blahavira, on the other hand, stood firm by his 
prophecy. He declared that he had been aware all the time of 
what Q^Ia had done. The plant had been pulled up, and had 
temporarily died, but it had been reanimated by the shower and 
was once more living, while the seven pods bad developed in 
the cluster. Plants, Mahavlra added, were capable of pou^ 
parihSra, or reanimation without transmigration.* 

Gosala would still not believe MahAvIra’s word. But, on 
approaching the sesamum cluster, be found that it contained the 
seven seed-pods, just as Mahavlra bad prophesied. The revival 
of the sesamum plant made such an impression upon him that he 
became oonvino^ that all living things were likewise capable of 
reanimatioQ. And on this point he and MahAvIra parted company, 
and their association came to an end. 

The strange story of GosAla and the sesamum plant is possibly 
the adaptation of an Ajlvika parable connected with a particular 
point of Oosala's doctrine. The early Ajlvikas may well have had 
a fa\'ourite simile resembbng the story—that just as an uprooted 

‘ Baa aam a'faBkamMor nippk^ijisial, no na-ntfpiaHuoal, af jia aotta Itlo* 
omfpka-jitt . . . afM Itlo^aasi^iwll aaSa (tU yatwSiii W iaa ah' . Op. oit., loe. eit. 
In tala OMilezt tha mannkig ot ue wotd aatl^iM, which I hav* tniulated 
** oliMSar ”, ia noeertaia. Abnavadava latcrprola it aa phefijrt aaad-ned. Baeb 
aetaanua flowor ptcdiaoaa a pod, and in thia caae aeran poda would Uierefore 
be expected | pat tbe text mantiona 00(7 one aoSpuitlS, which I tberofote tnhe 
to Btaan a ehuitarorpodi or Boweie. A aiagle acaantum pod cooteina many more 
Iban aeven teeda, and tbe aoMn CiU bora aeom to bo not ain^ aaeda, bwt podt. 

' Aoeordinf to JlpadAaa'a varaian at tbe tlocy, the aaeameua waa replaated 
by tbe foot 01 a paaaing oow. a«t by the dtena. (Avataaka eOroS 1, p. W7.) 

• ju. St. XT, ft. S44. foi. see. 

• YasaaaaihSipl pottipi.periAdrBvi fawiharaiati. Loe. oik 
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sesamum plant may wvive aftar rain. 80 a dead 
«ven certain favourable condiUone. be rtMUumated. Thu was 
o^nly part of the Ajivika creed,» and emoo lU teduucal term, 
foilUa-varMra, u alao UBod here in the story of the B^raum 
Aiub, it would eeem that the story and the theo^ ^ 
wav connected. Thu* the Jaina account m the Bhagav^i Si^ 
may have been devieed on the basis of the AjTvika «inile to d.»- 

cruditthe latter aect. On the other hand we have no othwe^^^^^ 

that the Ajlvikas used such a simile, and the pos«b»hty that the 
story has some basis of fact cannot bo excluded. 

OoeiLA AND VmiyAyana 

A further event which took place at the end of the 
Ooeila's asaocUtion with Mahavira is also mentioned m the 
HAooorort Sfltro.* The incident occurred on the journey to 
KZ^gima. after Oosila had uprooted the se^um pU^ 
As they pZeeded on their way the c^ple met a 
(Mla-towMri) named Vemyayapa, outsade the village of Kuod^- 
he was seated on the . ground facing the sun, with bs 
wrw raised above hia head, and was engaged m a of 
each of three days' duration. His body was cov^ 
bom of the heat of the sun, and out of pity for all things he 
would not interfere with them. GosaU approach^ him end 
derisively asked him, " Sir. are you a imm» or a l^t to 

(iava-$ettavarai). Veaiyayaoa did not reply, and Oosila twiM 
quesLm After the third insuH Vesijg^a's 
w^ was thoroughly aroused. In order to encorop^ Oos^ 
destruction he stepped back seven or eight pace- 
against him the magical heat which he had aocimulated by his 
IlZticism. But Mahivira, taking pity on his oompamon. 
counteracted the attack by releasing a flow of 
power (siyta»yo?.teyolc«^ When Vesiyiyaoa saw that Gos.^ 
was in no way injured by his attack he was pacified, and 
i«oogni*ed Mahavira's superior psychic power. 

^la^r Hahavtra had expUined to QoaaU what had happened 
the Utter, filled with terror and awe at his oollea^e s mira^. 
did him homage, and aaked bow he too might obtain simiUr 

. V. .ui«. ^ 31. • ^ 
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pow«n. MBhivIn rapbad that sach powan could only be obUined 
after * six monthB* ooamo of strict penanoc. 

This story, like tbat of the seeamom shnib, may be a Jaina 
travesty of an aothentic Ajlvika tradition, in this case of a 
psychic duel between Qos&la and another aaoetio, Veaiyayana, 
In its present form it seems to be an attempt on the part of the 
author of the BkagavaR at discrediting the Ajivikaa by attributing 
unworthy motives to Gosala in his aacetkiam, and ia of UtUe 
importance. 


GoelLA Attaims Maoioal Powbr, xstd bkcomss trs Lbadbr 

OF TBX AjIVIKAS 

After his experiences with the sesamum plant and with 
Vesiyayaoa Oosala seems to have determined to acquire magic 
power and superhuman insight equal to those of MahavinL 
He therefore practised penance in the manner which Mahavira 
had laid down, seated facing the sun in the vicinity of a lake, 
with his hands laiaed above his head, and eating only one handful 
of beans every three daya.^ Thus, at the end of six months, 
be acquired magic power (sa«UAtt(a*ta«da4epalef«s joe). 

If we accept the tradition of the six years spent with Mabivira,* 
this event must be placed about seven years after Qosala's 
abandonment of the piofessioa of a moiUAa. As Hoemle has 
pointed out,* Gcaala claimed to have attained jtno-hood some 
two years before Hahavira. He is said to have spent sixteen 
years at 8&vatthi as a pseudojifna before his death,* which 
Mahivira survived for sixteen and a half yean.* But Mahivira 
ia said to have bved as a jwa for a Uttle leas than thirty yean.* 
If the Jaina sciiptnies give approximately accurate figures 
the events here described most have taken place some two or 
three years before Mahavira laid c laim to jfina-hood. 

The Bhagavad Sufro gives us no further information about 
M a kkh ali Qoaila's activities until the twenty-fourth year of his 


* BA M. XT, H. MA, fbli. eSe-7. (Jm/yiaa eOrti i, p. 298) 

•Utn that OgdUa parfomad tUl MaaiMe in tha pottwy at SSvaiAi. and adda 
Utat ha taMad hb aawljr aoqvind povnr oo a paadng MrTmg.giri, whom ha 
radnaadtoaihaa. 


^.aopra. 


p.«7. 


* 17*. Am. fi. p. 10$, n. 

• ir4i^B«ira,B«.147. 


* V. aapra, p. FS. 
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ca««r M « Mcetic,» when ha h.d made hi» 

SivAtthi in the workshop of the potter-womim Hala^ uA 
was iurroundod by many diaoiplea. At this time, aooor^ to 
the BhaffttvaH account, he was visited by nx ditScortu, in con- 
aultation with whom he codified the Ajivika scnptm^; and hw 
denunciation by Mahivira and subsequent death 
*ft«r this. Thus of the total of twenty-fow yean of • 

life as an ascetic ax were spent with Mahavim at Paoiy^hOm , 
and sixteen as a religious leader at Savstthu The t^ ^ 
intervening between theee two periods were no doubt fi^ by the 
ioumey to Kummaragama,* the six mont^’ pei^ce, and pro- 
wanderings before making Savatthi his 
Gedda's acquisition of magic power 2*^. , 

tradition similar to those of the Jainas and Buddhists, m wboh 
the enlightenment of the founders of the *^*I*®J*'^ “ 

doscribod. Between this and the meeting with Ae 
something over sixteen yean must have eUpsed. In t^ P«>^ 
it is not likely that Goeila resided coatmuoudy ^ ^ttlu, 
probably, like his greater rivals Buddha and Mahavir^ ^ 
Lvelled from place to place arnong the towns imd ^1^ 
of the Ganges valley, preaching and gathering coverts. There is 
^^oe^t Ajl^ of a sort, both asoetaca and la^ 
existed already at the time/ and his mis«ou pmbably oon«s^ 
litfgely in knitting together locally influentid A]lv^ holy 
men and their foUowen. regularizing then doctrines, and gaim^ 
converts by the display of P®^' , 

Jaina tradition about OoeaU agrees with t^t of the 
• oonceming the six heretics, that magical performances were part 
of his st^ in trade, and it appean that be w« capable, either 
honesUy or by ftaud, of producing psychic 

No doubt Savatthi was his headquarters, where he 
rainy seasons, and where he obtained stronger «ipp<^ 
habL of the Savatthi A)ivikas are vi^y 
Jdteio*- and it would eeem that the Koealan king Paecnsdi 
was mote favourably disposed to them than was his contemporary, 
Bimbisara of Magadha/ 

• •V.tPto.pM. 
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During this period Qosala seems to bavo acquired a reputation 
for his tacitumitj, as weli as for his asoeticisin. This is shown by 
a Terse in the wherein ho is described as” having 

abandoned speech" (oaoam pohdya),^ and by Buddhagoea, 
who, in his version of the Ajlviha olaasifioation of the eight 
stages of the asoetio’s career, states that the ascetic in the highest 
stage does not speak.* Gosala's silence is confirmed by the Tamil 
text Niiaieei, which states that the deified Markali never spesdes 
for fear of injuring living deatoies.* On the other hsmd, both 
the BhdtffowUi Sutra and the XJv&taga Dat&o refer to Gosala 
as speaking, even at the time of his death,* so we must conclude 
that his silence was by no toeans absolute. 

The souroea give few indications of Makkhali Qos&la’s move¬ 
ments and activities during his career as a religious leader. That 
he aometimea left Savstthi is shown by the Uv&taga Daaao* 
which describes the oonveraion by Mab&vira of a wealthy Ajivika 
layman of Polosapura, Saddalaputta the potter. Heating of the 
defection of hia dimple, Gcaala is aaid to have visited Polasapura 
soon after Mahavirs's depaitare, attended by a crowd of followers. 
He went first to the AJivtyasabAd, where he left his begging 
bowl, and then, acoompanied only by a few of his chief foOowen, 
visited Saddilaputta. The latter greeted him without the 
toverenoe due from a disciple to hia spiritual master. After some 
discussioo Qosdla is purported to have admitted that Mabivira 
was a maMd-mdAatfa,* and to have praised him in Jaina terms. 
Saddilaputta then asked him whether ho felt himself competent 
to dispute with Mahavira, and he admitted that be did not. 
Finally the potter offered him hospitality, but only because he 
had praised his new teacher Mihavfra. For some time Goedla 
resided in the potter's workshop, bat Saddalaputta, in spite 
of much persuasion, was unable to convert him.to Jainism. 

The town of Polasapura is referred to only in the Jaina 
Bcnptures, and no clear indications of its location are given.* 
We may assome that it was a small town somewhere in the 


1 16S. v.4nff*.i).246. 

• .Vltv, era. V. Infra. p.S7«. • V. infra, p. M. 

• Vr. JM*. tA. Hocnle J, pp. lOS IT. V. Jnfta, p. 133. 

• J/aUpa i* iMiuUj traiaaalMl “ a brihnvu^ In UiIn context thi* oanivot 
be tbs bletal nwanlag. einee SUbiTlra wax a tfoUriyit. 

» V. infra, p. 1*1. ^ 
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Gftnge# watenhed. The deacription of Goaala, attended on h» 
ioameyinge by many diaciplee, bean a generic likenew to the 
Itoriee of the ptogreaeee of Boddha and Mahivira 
in tho Buddhiat and Jaina ecriptufea. It ie to bo noted that toe 
town 18 depicted as having already an Ajluiyo-tabhi, or rnwri^- 
plaoe of the AjtviJcaa,» but that GoaiU did not leeide m it. bat 
in the workshop of one of his local supporten; he foUowed the 
same practice at Sivatthi, where hia usual place of riwdenoc was 
in Halihala'a pottery. Theee two instances soggeet that he gave 
his special patronage to the potter caste. ., , . , 

The adulatory terms in which Ooe^ is said to have praised 
Mahivira may have no basis of fact. This passage, like many 
others in the Jaina scriptures, seems to have been oomposed with 
the disparagement of Gosila and the Ajlvil^ in vi«» j Jut if 
it has any historical significance it is as an indication that the rtft 
between tho two teachers was by no means so profo^ as toe 
BhagawUi Siltra indicates. Saddilaputta, even after hia 
sion by Mahivira, continued to give some patronage to Goea^ 
thus anticipating the practice of Atoka and other Indian monai^ 
of later times, who. while maintauiing one speciany favoured 
doctrine, were' quite ready to support the tepicsentaUvre of 

Our doubtii as to the reliability of the story of 
of Mahivira are strengthened by a rcfereuoc iu the S^rakr^Mga, 
wherein he speaks of his former comrade in far lose frilly terms. 
Here Goaila ia involved in discussion with a certain Adda, an 
eameat disciple of Mahivira, and criticirca hU rival on various 
grounds. Mahivira had formerly been a soUtary ^tio, but 
was now surrounded by monks, to whom he taught the Uw. One 
or other of theee ooursos must be wrong.* He ^ afri^ to ^y 
in public guest-houses or gardens for fear of raceti^ skilful 
men, whether ba<M or noble, talkative or torture. 
put awkward questions to him.* Finally Goaila alleged that 


‘ V. left*, pp. _ 

• Uo.e»., 

ott.. r. 

PaocAvfUM imI s« ss***™ ««*« *'• s« «*«» 

lS,foLSto. 
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MshiTin was a meroonary teacher, vending his wares like a 
merchant.* 

We have no reliable information abont the oircumstances of 
t>ii« discussion. Adda, the Jaina protagonist, is said in the 
niryukii to the passage to have been the son of one Adda, of 
Addapura *—a statement which adds nothing to our knowledge, 
but rather casts doubt on the reliability of the account. If the 
story has any historiosl significance it is to suggest that the 
relationa of Gosals and MaUvlra worsened with the passage of 
time. Details of the account of the incident of Saddalaputta 
suggest that it took place soon after Mahavlra’s enlighten¬ 
ment when he area not so widely known as he later became. 
Qoaala's debate with Adda, on the other hand, presupposes a 
strong Jaina community, defending itself against all comets. 

A brief and obscure rtference is contained in the Vihimaggopam 
of Jinapaha SOri,' to the effect that Gosila was disappointed 
that no gifts had been received, and therefore his followers did not 
accept (shns) from their female relatives.* This phrase by 
a late Jaina writer may refer to a lost Ajivika story of the prophet 
being without honour in his own country. 

Turning to the Pali scriptures we can find few referenoes to the 
Ajivika leader except in conjunction with the five other heretical 
teachers of the Buddhist canon. Two passages, however, make 
it clear that the Buddha knew of Makkhali Goaala, and thought 
lus doctrine exceedingly pernicious. In the AhgtMara Nikdya * 
ha declares that Makkhali is a stupid man (mogha-purUo), 
and that he knows of no other person born to the detriment 
grief snd disadvantage of so msny people, or to such disadvantage 
and sorrow of gods and men. Makkhali is like a fisherman, 
casting his net at the mouth of a river, for the destruction of many 
fish. 

In another passage of the AitguOara * the Buddha expresses 

> Poanoei jaid flyawo JUSw pogaraH «BA 0 aei. 

TaSawM wwapt Mipaimltt icc'twamt luti atoK rtvaUS. IblA. v, IS, foL SM. 

• V.,l87,feLSSS. 

• Qooitod la Weber, VartneAmist, toL U, MS. IMS, p. 870. I bare beeo 
•nabw to proonre • oopj of tbk text. 

< OotAloJal dattOfim n t i ii f i Uy S X ei uaaAoi e'eam oAam Aam /epoedJttee to JUto 
M MinSaiMUaeto p ti ppa a l i. 

' Atf. i. p. 8S; d[. Jdg. i, p. 287. 

• .4<lp.i.p.880. 
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A v*ry foxcibte opinion on the vslue of Makkhnli’s tewh^. Jort 
L Vhint bUnket (fa«Wofo) is the wo«t of .11 « 

texture, .ppeaiance, «id utility. » of dl u^ithodox doc^ 

that this attack was originally levellod against A]ita 

airuie the striking simile is e.p«nanyapiHopraU But Ac 

change of the name to Makkhali is itself 

made at a time when Ajit. was almort 
and the forces of Buddhism needed further ammunition against 

strictures of the Buddha upon Mi^ali, and the 
BunUe of the fisherman in particular, s^ to ^ 

•access of the latter*, mission. Rather than J^vlra it is 
M.lflfKai; Qosala who emerges as the Buddha s chief opponen 
and most dangerous rivaL 
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THE LAST DAYS OF MAKKHALI GOSALA 
Thb Six DtalcAM 

Th« history of QomUa is rasumed in tho Bhagamtl SOtra ' 
in tho twenty-foorth year of his asootioisin. He was then Kving 
at Savatthi in tho workshop of his devoted disciple Hilahala 
tho poiter-wonuu), soirounded hy a community {tohgha) of 
Ajivikas. 

At this time he was visited by six ditacaraM, named Sioa, 
Kalanda, Kapiyira, Acohidda, Aggives&yaoa, and Ajjunna 
Qomaynputta. According to the text the six ascetics " exfaractod 
the ei^Ubld hfakiUfimiUa in the iNmus, with the Maggot making 
the total up to ten, aftor examining hundreds of opinions**. 
After briefly considering this eightfold Mahmoiimitta Goeala 
declatod the six inevitable factors in the life of every being—gain 
and loss, and sorrow, life and death.* Thenceforward he 
claimed to bo a jina, an orhaM, a ktvalin, and a possessor of 
omnisetenoe. 

The passage describing tho visit of tho ditaoarat is of great 
obsemity. The author introduces into the story six new char¬ 
acters, who seem to have been responsible for the collation of 
the Aifvika scriptures from eariier material. The character of the 
newcomers is obscure, and the compound dudeara seems unique. 
It is not quoted either in the St Petersburg Lexicon or in the 
Dictionary of the Pali Text Society, and seems not to occur 
elsewhere in the Jaina texts, this being the only reference given 
in RatnaoandrajT's ArdAa-mdgadM Dietumarg. 

The duScarat were obviously wandering ascetic philosophers 

• lU. 8i. XV, «<. 939. fol*. eS»-4(IO. 

' Tt dka duteari x O t oW ta t ii jasnia^iast moffudammam xafrJUis 
rntad da^i m^ tkiin MaKUtaHpmOnm naaMSdiipM. 

««fi«»I/oxSb . . . Intam aUhtMfa$»a mafcasixu'Sniw trikit 
«■*«•«> «JU a^ciJehuma^ijjdiift vdfarHi. BA. Sd., 
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of some sort, but the unoommon rmme given to them *'^88^ 
ItXy rf. typ.. Tk.y «« 

Jtb ctaoifc ip-d •?!»« *» 

Their uamee, Uke tho«» of most of the leaser 

with GoaiU. cannot well be conn^ with any 

and Sanskrit literatuie. Sana. Kaniyira, and Acohidda 

to have no counterparts whatever; Kalanda. 

tome manuscripts called Kananda,» which Mggesta Ae 

nhilosopher Kanada. The name of Aj]unna Gomayupn^ 

LggoitS that of Ajjuna Goyamaputta,» the tewher wh^ 

^ th.. h. -« 

ITthc Ailvika Pindttputta, son of a repairer of old <»rts . 
anc th. .po AiiPP «. th. «« »f PW.. ^ 

Aiiuna may be taken ns synonyms of the ^e ^ ^ 

PiU m.y «iu.lly «.n k.'-. ^ A)j™‘ 

fh. p^t-i.™ h«t of th. ««i of udft 

was said to have passed to that of Goaala m its pouffa 

^‘’‘Thnumame Aggiveasana ocean here ^dhTat 

toriptuna. Saccaka Nigaothaputta, who vi«t^ the 
near VesaU, and was converted by 
to by^ title.’ The same Saccaka is elsewh^ referred to as a 
furious debater of Vesali, who was defeated m ardent 
the Buddha.* Another Aggiveasana is 

nephew of the bhiJMu Sariputta, and also convert^ by the 
Buddha.* It is hardly probable that cither of th^ 
oonnection with the disdooro Aggivesayapa; the name seems 

certainly that of a clan or golm. 

ThTdisdom. Aggiveaayana may also be oon^ vnA 
Agnivrfa. the semi-legendary physician upon wh<« 

SomJiUi is based.’* The text states that Atroya, who had 

• V.«!?».??. 8S-^ . , __M- i. .hW^QMMS.—Iixtt* 

Ofllee QO. No. 7U7, M. _ 120-27. • V. •upnh. p. 32. 

•* ui^^i ^ *37 ff. * f *■*" * 
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lowned ayutveda bom BharedTij*, imparted his knowledge to aiz 
diaoiplea, Agnive^ Bhela, JatOkaroa, ParUora, Harita, and 
Kfftnpdoi, each of whom produced a The namea of the five 

fe^w-atudcnto of Agnive^ bear no reeemblanoe to those of the 
five other ditaoanu, their number and this one name being the 
only points common to the two groups. We may note, however, 
that Bharadvaja is hen two generations removed from Agniveda; 
the same may be said of Bharaddal in the list of the paiiffa- 
parMras of Udal *; here Bharaddil is two generations nmoved 
from Gosila, and therefon presumably from Aggivesayapa the 
dudoora. This further tenuous similarity is probably coincidental 
and we must conclude that then an no certain nfentvces to any 
of the siz dudearat outside the EkagaoaR SOra. 

It is probable that the dudearas wen Goehla's chief disciples, 
and that the meeting at SAvatthi was a conference at which the 
doctrines of the Ajlvikaa wen codified and the claims of their 
leader to omniseienoe and perfection wen ezplicitly stated. The 
dudoaror may have been wandering evangehste, to whom 
Makkhali Gk>sala had assigned dioceses oomeponding to the siz 
quarters (dtdd) of early Hinduism and Buddhism.* On this 
hypotbeais, however, it is not easy to suggest the functions of the 
(ktdoanu npreaenting the upward and downward direotioDS. 

The scriptures and doctrines which formed the agenda of this 
important meeting will be considered at greater length in the 
second part of this work.* 

OosIla u zzTosxn by MahavIba 

At that time Hahavfra was in the neighbourhood of Savatthi, 
and the visit of the siz di$doarat to Qoaala was reported to him 
by his chief disciple ludabhOI Goyama.* Mahavira then told his 
followers the story of the birth of Qoeala and of the early aaeoeda- 
tion of the two ascetioa, which we have paraphrased above. The 
news of Mahavlia’s ezposun of Goe&la rapidly spread through 
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Ui« oitj, and seesui to bavo naoltMl in a popular demonstration 
against the latter. Goaala, who at the time was at the penance* 
groond (dydoemo^Atimi), returned to Halahala’s woiicsl^p with 
his followers, his eyee biasing with rage.* 

Shortly afterwards Apanda, a simple-minded aaoetio disciple 
of Mahivtra, was passing the pottery. On seeing him Ooeala 
called to him, and told him a cautionary story of a company of 
merchants, who, while passing with their caravan through 
a desert, found that their water supply was exhausted. In their 
search for water they found a large anthill, which had four heaps 
(txtppu) naing from its base. On breaking the first they found sn 
abundsnt supply of olesr water, while ^e second yi^ed gold, 
and the third jewels. Delighted at their discovery they decided 
to break down the fourth and last. A worthy and thoughtful 
member of the company tried to restrain them, saying that 
the breaking of the last heap would cause their destruction. 
But his warning was not hooded, and the merchants proceeded 
to demolish it. Prom it there emerged a fiery serpent, which 
burnt the whole company to ashes, sparing only the cautions 
merchant, who had tri^ to prevent the ^molition of the last heap 
of the anthill. Qosala threatened that if Mahavira continued to 
slander him he would reduce him to ashes in the same manner 
as the serpent had destroyed the merchanta.* 

The story of the merchants is important in that it indicates 
that Oosala, like the Buddha, was in the habit of employing foDc- 
talee in his preaching. This story is repeated with but alight 
variation in the Jitaka? where, perhaps significantly, the 
merchants are said to have come from Savatthi. 

The terrified Ananda letumod and repeated the story to 
Mahavira, who calmed his fears and forbade for the future all 
assooiatioa of his followers with Gosala.* 

The facta that Aoanda was ready to listen to Gos&la’s story, 
and that Mabavlia was compelled to forbid all oommunicationa 
between his disciples and the Ajivika leader, tend to strengthen 
the suspicion that the rift between the two sects was not at first 
to profound as the BhagaoaR account suggests.* 
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OosAla visits BIauavIba 


After this incident Oos&Ia, filled with anger, visited MahAvira 
at the Kotthaga oaitya, attended as usual by a band of followers. 
Here be explained that he was not really Qoaala Maukhaliputta, 
the former colleague of MahAvira, but Udal Kuodiyayaolya,* 
and expounded fully hia doctrine of tnmsmigration under the 
oonttol of NiyalL* After this long lecture MahAvira replied that 
Ooeala was like a thief chased by villagers, feverishly trying to hide 
himself. " It won’t do, Goaala 1 ” be said, that shadow is your 
own, and nobody else’s I ” ' 

Thereupon Qoeala’s anger flared into fury, and he roundly 
cuiaed Mahavfia.* This boirified the disciple SaY\>ai:inbhQtj, 
who leprosched QosAla sternly for so reviling his former teacher.* 
Goeala promptly turned his anger upon the faithful disciple, 
and immediately reduced him to a heap of ashea by the magic 
force which be bad accumulated from his ascetidsm. >B’hen a 
second disciple, Supakkhatta, remonstrated with him, be also 
suffered the some fate, although he survived long enough to pay 
a final homage to his master MahAvira. 

OosAJa once more turned to MahAvira and repeated his curses. 
The latter roproachod him iu terms the same ss those used by his 
two dead diadples. QoaAla then stepped back and attempted to 
destroy hia adversary by his magic power; but on so perfect an 
ascetic as MahAvira the magic was quite ineffectual. The stream 
of supernatural force rebounded, and penetrated the body from 
which it had emanated. 

Apparently Qoaala was unaware of what had happened. “ Yon 
are now pervaded by my magic force,” he aaid to MahAvira, 
" and within six months you will die of bilious fever (jnitaj}ara)** 

Unperturbed, MahAvira replied that the magic power of Goeala 
had had no effect on him, but that GoeAla himself would die of 
bilious fever within seven nights, smitten by his own powers. 
He, 31siiA\'Ira, on the other hand, would live on earth aa a jina 
fur another sixteen years.* 
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The news of this nugio duel spread through city. The 
whole populace was aroused to a high pitch of excatom^t, aM 
the partisans of one or other of the ascetics fiercely maintained 
their masters’ causes. 

Now Mahavira permitted his disciplee to approach Gosila 
and dispute with him. Already the latter began to feel the effects 
of the magic power, and his complexion changed its hue. Many 
of his disciples left him, and went over to Mahivlra’s foction, 
but a few remained faithful to their old master. Stanng ab^ 
him, tearing his beard, and stamping the ground, Goaila cned 
“Alas, I am ruined I’’* and returned to the potter-womans 

workshop. - 

The circumstantial details of this story give it a measure of 
credibility. After extracting the supernatural element ’f® 
the record of a violent quarrel which took place between QoeUa 
and Mahivira, shortly before the death of the for^, in the oourre 
of which two followers of the latter loet their Uvea. This w 
Hoernle’a interpretation of the story.* Barua, on the othw h^, 
suggeata that the account of the deaths of the two disciploa 
may be a veiled admiarion that they betrayed their leader ^ 
joined the faction of Qo«U.» This is by no means imp^bla, 
but in view of the explicit sUtement of the text we prefer the 

former explanation. . v a 

It would aoem that, prior to this incident, the two teachers Had 
generally tolerated one another, and the followers of the ^o aecU 
had been often on not unfriendly terms. The quarrel at the 
Kotthaga oofryo apparently changed the situation, and from now 
on the reUtions of the Ajivikaa and the Nirgranthss be^e 
openly hostile, tempered only by the vows of wbeh the 

members of the Utter sect msintained, u probably did the Ajlvikss 
also. 


Qosala’s DanutiUK 

The discomfited GoaaU, once more at his beadqusr^ m 
HiUhali’a pottery, appears to have Upsod into a state Imrdcnng 
on delirium. He clutched a mango stone in hia hand, drank 

* £JtS.l.p.30»- 
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■piritB, oontinaooslj, dsooed, did rftvetflooe to his p«tron 
H&Uhsli,^ snd spiinklod his fevered limbs with the cool muddy 
wster in which the potter's clsy hsd been mixed.* 

Hera the thread of the story is broken by another pronounoe- 
ment of Hahavba to his disciples.* He deolored that the magio 
heat (teyt) which was doetroyiog Qoaala was sufficient to reduce 
the sizteen great regions (janamyS^ to ashes. He further stated 
that, to hide the shame of his objectionable conduct 
Gosila would lay down the doctrine of the eight last things 
(oewifMfm),* and of the four drinks (pdfuigdfm) and the four sub¬ 
stitutes for drink (apa^a^dlm).* 

The interpolation of Hahivira's prophecy is very significant. 
The writer of the Bhoffovaii seems to have composed this passage 
with the same motive as he did that on the seeamu m plant *— 
to discredit the Ajivikas by attributing an unworthy origin to 
points of Ajlvika doctrine. Thus in its details the account may be 
unreliable; but the essential import of the passage, that Gosala 
during his last iltness laid down certain new doctrines baaed on his 
own actions and on the events of the time,* is by no means 
incredible, and may be accepted for want of contrary evidence. 


AtAMPULA VtBITB GOflALA 

The Bhagavad SiUra'i account returns to the dying Gosila.* 
In Ssvatthi there dwelt Ayampula, an earnest lay a^erent of the 
Ajivika order. In the esriy part of the night he was suddenly 
troubled by an important question: “ What is the form of the 
haUd f " * He decided to put this question to his omniscient 
teacher, so he rose and went to the potter’s workshop. There be 
found Goeala in the shamefbl condition already described. 
Ayampula was about to retire, but was intercepted by some of the 
Ajivika dieoiplee who sorroanded Goeala. They informed him 
that their master had just propounded his new doctrines of the 

* Ait ^i toniwst h irim i x. Tbcr* Meoia no re—on to interpret th* phr—o, 
>■ do— Hocmla, in e wxuel mom. It bot impijr that Onollo oommonnrul 
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«ight finslitiea, the four drinks, and th« four subetituUa for drink; 
and they added that Qoeala woe quite able to answer Ayampula’s 
queetion. While they kept him out of sight of Ooeala ^ey no^e 
a sign to the latter to throw aside his mango stone before giving 
to Ayampuls. At last the credulous Ayampula was 
allowed to approach. The master’s words to him were of the 
strangest character: ” This is not a mango stone, but a mango 
Of what form is the hcM t It is like a bamboo root. Play 
the oiwd, old fellow, play the old fellow I ” * 

After this renoarkablo utterance we are told that Ayampula 
was fully satisfied, and went home. 

The nature of the Aalld, about which Ayampula’s mind was so 
troubled, is uncertain. The commentator Abhayadeva confidently 
the Halid as “ a certain insect, the form of which is like that 
of the ffovdlOd grass and on Oosals’s reply to Ayampula's 
question, Abhayadeva remarks, “ it is well known in the world that 
the form of the poeilihd grass is that of a bamboo root.” • The 
explanation of Abhayadeva is the only one available. But the 
reader asks whether Ayampula would go to the trouble of visiting 
Qoaala at night if his inquiry were of a purely entomological 
nature. The explanation of Abhayadeva may disguise the fact 
that the commentator himself was unaware of the meaning of this 
rare word. 

The incident may have been insetted by the author of the 
BhagawR Sdtra with satirical intention. It seems certain that 
the later Ijivilcas held surprising theories about the for 
instance that it was of eight parts and five hundred ycgoaos in 
size.* The queetion of Ayampula is possibly the ludicrous counter¬ 
part of a serious question put to Qodda concerning the aiie of the 
soul, and Qoaala’s reply may be similarly ludicrous in intentiorL 

Ooeala’s statement that the object which he had been holding 
was not a mango stone but a mango skin is probably to be read 
in the context of the four substitutes for drink, as laid down by 
Qoeala in his delirium. The ascetic underta kin g the final Ajlvika 
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penance, which involved ritual auicide by alow atarvation, was 
pennitted to hold a law mango in hia mouth, without Backing 
ita juice or eating it.^ The preaenoe of a mango atone in Goaala’a 
hand would have indicated to Ayampula that he had broken hia 
own rule by eating the deah of the fruit. Henoe he ia purported 
to have denied that it waa a mango atone. His exhortation to 
Ayampula to play the find ia perhapa connected with the two 
mdrgcu, stated by the oonunentator to be song and dance, which 
he is said to have ordained at the oonferonce with the aix dadoaraa.* 
There is reaaon to believe that we have here a further Jaina 
attempt to ascribe an unworthy origin to later Ajivika practice. 


QoakuCi Rbpentanck and Death 


When Oosala realised that hia end waa near be gave orders 
to his diadplea for the preparation of a sumptuous funeral. 
They were to bathe hia body in scented water, anoint it with 
san^ paste, amy it in a rich robe, and bedeck it in all his orna¬ 
ments. They were then to mount it on a bier drawn by a thousand 
men, and to proceed through the streete of Bavatthi, proclaiming 
that the jma Ooa&la Mahkbaliputta, the last RrthaAkara of the 
twenty-four tiriAahkarat of this Avaaarpiuii had passed away. 
Alter this his body was to be cremated.* 

Towards the end of the seventh night Oosala came to his 
senses. He fully realised how evil bad been his past conduct, 
and was ajfiict4d with the most lively remorse. He t<dd his 
disaplea that he was noyina, buta fraud, a murderer of ^ntotuis, 
a betrayer of hia teacher, dying from the effecta of bis own magic 
power. He recognised Mabavira as tho true ymo, cancelled his 
former instructions, and told his disciples to desecrate his body 
on his death. They were to tie a rope to his left foot, to spit 
thrice into his fsoe, and to drag his body round the streets of 
Savattlu, proclai min g that he was not a ^‘lui but a cheat and a 
murderer, and that Mahavira was the only tme^'no. Alter thie 
they were to dispose of his body without respect.* 

On his death tho Ajivika monks kept only the letter of his 
instructions. Upon the floor of the pottery they traced a plan 
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of th« city of Savattlii, and over this they dragged the body by its 
left foot, proclaiming all the while that Goeala was not the 
true juu. Then they unfastened the rope from the ankle of the 
dead man, opened the door of the pottery, and, adorning the body 
according to GoeUa’s first instructions, {formed the funeral with 
great pomp.* 

Hoemle interprets the BhagavaR story as follows: “ The 
taunts of his rivals and the consequent ^strust of the towns¬ 
people made Goa&la'a position at S&vatthi untenable. It preyed 
on ^ mind so much that it became utterly unhinged and throwing 
aside all ascetic restraint he gave himself up to drinking .... 
Six months of this riotous living brought on his end." * The period 
of six months, which Hoernle gives for the last phase of Qoaala's 
life, seems to be based on the duration of the final penance which 
he is said to have ordained shortly before his desth.’ Yet the 
Sutra states categorioslly that his death ooouired on the seventh 
night from the magic duel. Barua * has noted the discrepancy, 
and does imt accept the Jaina stoiy, but believes that GoaaJa 
died voluntarily at the end of a penance of six months' 
duration. 

Whatever inaocurocy there may be in the details of the acoount 
there seems no reason to disbelieve the broad outline of the story, 
which is nanated with a vividness and a wealth of circumstantial 
detail rare in canonical Jaina literature. After on illness which 
involved fever and delirium, and which was perhaps induced by 
his penances, Goeala died, and was given a sumptuous funeral by 
his followers. The story of his deathbed repentance is so gratifying 
from the Jaina point of view that it is hard to accept. Accounts of 
similsr last-minute convemions and edifying last words are 
common in the popular religious literature of all places and 
periods, and can rarely be authenticated. It requires little 
cxitioal acumen to realise that this part of the story ia quite 
unieUable. 

Dr. A. S. Qopani appears to accept the accuracy of the whole of 
the BhagawWi SCira story of OosUa, including even the account 
of his deathbed ooDvenion, without criticiam.* In this course we 
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oanoot follow him. The whole clupter is pervaded by sectMian 
piejndioo, and, as we have aeen, many of Ha epiaodea aeom 
to have been deviaed in order to provide an ignominioua origin 
for oertain dementa of Ajivika bebef and custom. On the other 
hand itaeema probable that the author used aa material for his bio¬ 
graphy of Qosftla authentic Ajivika traditions, which ho adapted 
to suit hia own purposee. It is not impoasiblo, a^r entioal 
oxaminatioa, tentatively to separate this hypothetiwl Ajivilm 
tradition ftom the Jaina inteipobtions and corruptions. This 
we have attempted to do in our treatment of the several episodes 
of Goaala's life-story. There remains, however, the question: 
even after the moat careful sifting, how much of this teeidne of 
authentic tradition is itself historically reliable ? Wo cannot 
answer this question, for both Buddhist and Hindu sourooe are 
completely silent on the most important incidents of the BhagaoaR 
Sutra story, and therefore wo have no independent confirmation 
of it. For want of contradictory evidence we can but provisionally 
accept these unoonfiimed traditions wherever they are not 
inherently improbeblo, all the while bearing in mind the fact that 
they are based on the slender authority of a single text, compiled 
by the opponents of the protagonist of the story; wo must also 
lomomber that the final reoension of the text in question took p^ 
over a millennium after the events it purports to describe, 
end was carried out by men who had scant regard for historioal 
aocuracy. 


Thk Datk of Qosala’s Death 

Certain indications in the Bhagcnati SHtra, taken together with 
referenoes elsewhere in the Jaina canon and in the Buddhist 
Boriptares, may be used tentatively to fit the year of Ooeala’s 
death into a ftamework provided by those of his great oootom- 
poraries, Buddha and Hahavfra. 

As we have seen ^ Gosila is said to have lived aa an ascetic for 
twenty-four years, the first bx of which were spent with Mahavira, 
and the last sixteen as a pseudo-j^na at Savatthi. It seems that 
tbs whole of the twenty-four year period ocoorred during the 
lifetime of his two greater rivals. 

> V. nipn, pp. SO-Sl. 
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Reliable •yncluoaisms of the events of GosiU’s life wth ^sk 
ofthe Buddha do not exist. The5*«oiWo-pAaioSM«odepi<^ 
together with the other five heretical teachers, u 
^ing the reign of King Ajatasattu of Magadba. but tha 
HUtement is of little value as a synchronUm. ®«P«»W y it» 
remembered that all six are referred to in the Po^ 

aa the contemporaries of King Menander of Silmla « In the 
SamwUa NMya* King Bimbiaara, Ajatasattu s father and 
prodecassor, is reported to have told the Buddha ^ m 
heretics were weU esUblished in their status as teachers.* while 
the Buddha was young and had but recently become a m^c^ 
This suggests that Makkhali Gosala was oonsiderably older th^ 
the Buddha, but no value can be placed on the statement, for 
the heretics seem hare obviously introduced as repres^Utives 
of older and weU-esUbliahed phUoaophic achoob, and not as 

^^o'^portant statements in the BhagawUi SHtrai^ io, 
however, give a due to the spproxiinate date of Makhhali Goeala s 
death Th«e arc, firaUy, Mahavlra’s prophecy that he would 
gurvive the death of Gosila by sixteen or sixteen ar^ a half year^ 
Tlus statement was made twice, the first time to Go^ hm^ 
after the magic duel at the KoUhaga coitya,* when the duration 
of Mahavira’s survival of GosaU U given as 8ixt«n years; 
and again soon after the death of Gosila, when Mi^ija was 
taken iU at the town of Meodhiyagama.’ Remembenng Ges;^ s 
curse, the disciple Siha feared that his master wouW die withm 
MX months as a result of the magic duel, but Jiahavua ^ed 
his fears, and stated that he had yet sixteen and a haK y^ 
to Uve on earth as a yiao. Mahavlia quickly recovered, after 
eating the flesh of a cockerel killed by a cat. 

At a distance of over two thousand years the discrepancy 
of six months in the two statements is not ^ry significant, 
but of the two the second seems the mote probably accur^. 
It may be suggested that the extra half-year is the insertion of a 
oMsticuloua copyist who had access to ewly records now lost to 
us and desired greater accuracy for Mahavlra's forecast. 
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A aeoonid poiat of synohroniMH M oontainod in tho lut of the 
eight finalitiea proclaimed by Ooeala in his last illness.* These 
are:— 

1. Tbo last drink (carime pdtw)- 

2. Tbo last song (corime 

3. The last dance (oorime na^t). 

4. The last greeting (oorime oiljaliAamme). 

6. Tbo last great stormcload (oorime poklhala-sanwatlai 
vtaKSmeMe). 

6. The last sprinkling scent-elephant (oorime s^otiiaa 

gandAo-^atthi). 

7. Tho last battle with large stones (oorime moAdsildiorifai 

saAgapift). 

8. The twenty-fourth and last tirtAa^Aara of this Auuarjntfi 

(is^ Otappinii oaQmsSi rittAohordnom oorime tiUAa- 
kort), iHk) was Gosala himself. 

Abhayadova explains three of these eight finalities as having 
been laid down by Oosala to impress his followers with the 
cataclysmic quality of his osm impending death *; the first 
four, on the other hand, were put forward with tho even more 
roprebensible motive of OTcnsing his own delirious conduct 
in ringing, dancing, drinking muddy water, and saluting Halahala.* 
The eighth and 1^ was, of course, Oosala himself. All of them 
were suppoaed inevitably to occur at a jina’% turudtiia, according 
to Ajivika teaching. 

This very plausible explanation of the strange list is accepted 
with modi^ttons by Hoomle. " The rmsem d’Hre of this curious 
doctrine,” he writes ”... is that the dubious death of their 
master was felt by hie disciples to require investment with some 
kind of rehabilitating glamour.” * 

The first four of the eight finalities wero obvionaly suggested 
by the behaviour of Gosala in his doliriom.* For the sixth and 
seventh Hoemle has found striking parallels.* The mrayAwUhA ’’ 
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oontAins the account of a apleodid rutting elephant called 
“ Sprinkler ’* (<Seya 9 od), because be was in the habit of sprinkling 
the ladies of the Magadhan court with water from his trunk whik 
they were bathing. This elephant, together with a priceless 
noclclaoe, was given by BUng Seoiys (Bimbisaia of the Buddhist 
texts), to his younger son Vehalla. 

On the acceatdon of Prince KOpiya (Ajatasattu), Sepiya’s 
wicked son, the new king desired fine elephant and the 
necklace. Inspired by his covetous wife FaUmkval, KOpiya 
demanded the treasures of Vehalla, who, disindined to give them 
up and fearful for his life, fled with them to the oourt of his 
maternal ancle, Oedsga, who was chieftain of Vesali, and head 
of the clan of the Lioebavis, the chief element of the Vajjian 
confederacy of the Pali texts. After some negotiation war broke 
out between Bfagadha and the Liochavis over the two treasures, 
and a great battle took place. The outcome is not clearly stated 
in the text, but the battle is said to have been very fiercely 
fought, and in it a prince Kila was killed by Cedaga and the 
forces under his command were completely routed. It would seem 
therefore that all did not go well for the Magadhan invaders. 
The battle is referred to as Rahafntnala, and is said to have 
taken place during the lifetime of Mahivira, who, according 
to the text, knew telepatbioally of the death of the prince Kata. 
Those events seem certainly to be those which inspired the sixth 
and seventh of the finalities, the sprinkling scent elephant 
and the battle with great stones. 

Although Hoernle seems to bsve been unaware of the fact, 
the story of Kdpiya’s war with the Licchavis is told elsewhere 
in Jaina literature. The BhagavaR S^ra itself ^ gives an account 
of the campaign, with significant differences of detail. Here two 
battles are fought, called Maidsildkaif^i and BaJuumuaU 
respectively. KQpiya is said to have gone out to the Mah&iild- 
kanfai ba^e only after the engagement had oommenoed, when 
he heard that the fortunoe of his armies were declining. Cedaga, 
a mighty archer, shot Kdpiya’s ten brothers on ten successive 
days, and his success seemed sssored until, on the eleventh day, 
the god Indra presented KQpiya with a great war*engine, which 
struck down the Liochavis with great stones. The second defeat 

* AA. M. vU. S9» ff., |ip. STS ff. 
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of Ce4*gB, At tho Bahamutala bAttIo, took pUoe in aimilAT 
oiicumatAnces, After KOiuta lutd rooeived from CamAiA, the 
IndiA of the Asurw, a wonderful chAriot Armed with a great ohib, 
which worked hAvoc among the Liochavu. 

JinadAfla’a Avaiyaka Cfirpi * continues the story. The 
geayirSjai, or chieftains of the confederate clans, demoralixod by 
the two defeate, abandoned Oedsgs wd returned to their own 
cities. Oedaga retreated on Veaili, and prepared for a siege. The 
dty held out for twelre yean, when it was betrayed by the 
treachery of the asoetio KOlavilaya, the force of whose reUgious 
merit had formerly protected H. He was won over by a beautiful 
prostitate in the employ of KOniya, and persuaded to break 
his TOWS and to betray the city. Cedaga committed suicide by 
drowning, and the Liochavu emigrated to Nepal.* 

Thos we have two synchronisms for the date of Gosala's 
death, the first being the tradition of its oocurenoe sixteen and a 
half yean before that of Hah&vira, and the second that of its 
taking plaoe daring the war between Magadha and Vesali in the 
reign of Ajatasattu-Kfiniya. Of the two the latter seems the more 
reliable. It is probable that the author of the BhagavaR mode 
use of an autbeutio Ajivika traditioa, for the oocuixeoce of the 
great battle and the death of their leader in the same year would 
make a great impression upon Gfosila’s followers, and the memory 
of the ^chronism might well be aocorately preaerved. 
the other bond the tradition of the sixteen and a half yean 
between the deaths of the two teachen is of a type more easily 
corrupted. The author of the Bhagavad seems to have had a 
predilection for certain numben. For instance the number six 
oocun in this chapter in various contexta. Thus Gosala lives 
with Mab&vfn for six 3 rean,* he performs a six months’ penance,* 
he oonfen with the six ditSoant, * he proolainu the six inevitables,* 
he threatens Mahavfra with death in six months’ time.* A period 
of sixteen yean baa already been introduced once into the story, 
when it is stated that Goa&Ia spent sixteen yean in the pottery 


* The •Uiptksl aeoonat ^ tko Awmifoia C*n>* >• expsaded in • USna to 
tha OUarddfyafama Stirm. whiedt k not STaiUliK bat b pwaphiaMd ia XtUd- 
Atan lUJtaiAru, voL II, ar. JTSfaMUaya. 

' V.nipnvp.40. < V. niink, p. IHX • V. rapra. P^ IT. 
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At Sivatthi aa leader of the Ajlvika order,»and, a* will be shown, 
certain evidence indicate* that Mahavira did not aurvive Qoaila 
by so kmg a period * Although this evidence ia inconcluaive, and 
although wo accept the tradition of the sixteen year* between ^ 
death* of the two men as a working hypothoas, the posability 
must be recognised that the author of the Bhagavaa may haMe 
introduced the period of sixteen or sixteen and a half year* into hi* 
account of Mahavira'* prophecy with his former staternent in view. 
It would indeed be an edifying act of coemic justjoe if Mahavira, 
threatened with rapid death by Qcaala, wore portrayed aa 
surviving his adversary by the length of the latt«’» career 
as a false prophet. In our efforta to fix the date of Goeala’s de^ 
wo must thorefore givo tho greatest credence to the synchronism 
of this event with the war between Magadha and Yes&h, and om 
first efforta must be toward* settling the appioxiinate date of the 


Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri • has identified the war of the NiroyS^ 
vaiikA Slum with that referred to in the Pali scriptures ss having 
place soon after the Buddha’s death. Tho account of the 
preparations for this war is to bo found in the MaMpariniaMna 
Sutta, and that of the war itaelf in Buddhaghooa's commentary 
thereon. Much of the story is therefore contmned in a com¬ 
paratively late source, but it must be remembered that Buddha- 
was himself a Magadhan, and may have had acoee* to 
trustworthy records or tradition* about the earlier history of 


his own country. 

According to the Pali record the war is said to have ansen, 
not over a wonderful elephant, but over an unna^ nver- 
port {Oafiyitfom eJtcm jxi^aM-ySmom)* half of which ^ m 
territory and hidf in that of the Liochavia There, 
from tho foot of a mountain, descended a very costly fragrant 
material.* When King Ajatasattu went to claim this strange 
substance he found that the liochavia had preceded him. and had 

mmovedit; ho therefore planned the war in order to gain po^ 

aion of tho ecent-producing mountain. Plan* seem to have been 
laid very carefully; according to the Afahd-panniWdno SuOa 
* V, .oi>c».p.«. * V. ioin, p. 75. * PUAI. pp. 171 ff. 

» la? Ipi » ^MAta-piktalo oSiwSi. Sum. ViL, 

toe.«ii. 
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AjataMttu’a first step wm to send the minister Vass&kara to the 
Buddha, to inquire as to the probable outcome of an immedjato 
attach^ Vaasakara’a visit is said to have been made while the 
Buddha was at GijjhakQta near Rijagaha, the Magadhan capital, 
just before his journey northwards, at the end of which he 
died. According to Buddhaghoaa it was on the Buddha’s advice 
that Ajatasattu decided not to wage immediate war on the Vajjis, 
but to bide bis time.' The SuUa further states that the Buddha, 
as he proceeded northwards, once more met the •minister 
VassakaM, who, together with another minister named Sunidha, 
was supervising the erection of a fort at Pataligaraa,* and that he 
correctly propheeied the future greatness of the city that would 
arise on the site. 

Buddhaghosa completes the story by stating that Ajatasattu, 
not confident of his ability to overcome the Vajjis by force, sent 
the nnscrupulous Vassak&ra, in the guise of a refugee, to aow 
dissension among the Liochavi claiumen. Three years were spent 
by Vassakara in preparing the ground for Ajatasattu’s invasion, 
at the end of wUch period the latter crossed the Ganges and 
occupied Veaali with little opposition.' 

If the tradition is accurate Yaaaakara’a visit to the Buddha 
must have taken place within a year of the latter’s death. Three 
years were spent in preparing the ground for the invasion, which 
must therefore have occurred some two yean or more after 
the death of the Buddha. If we allow a few months to oover the 
duration of the actual campaigu, and the time taken for the news 
of the war to reach Skvatthi, and if we accept Rayohaadhuri’a 
equation of the Pali and Jains accounts, we may place the death 
of Gosila approximately three yean after that of the Buddha. 

On a careful examination of the two stories, however, it seems 
by no means certain that they refer to the same campaign. 
The gamdha-haUhl of the Jaiiu account reminds the reader of the 
gandha-bhaif^am of the Pali and we may suggest that the author 
of the WraySvalM simI Buddhaghoaa both worked on the same 
tradition, but that one of the two, probably the latter, bad 

• X)4Saii.Fe.72C 

• Siam. ra.u,p.sts. 

• .S'nUSa-I'oMoidrS JitfaMa-maiOmaiU mafarant mipemti 
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noeived it in a gublod form. The obacore peifhmed nuiteriel 
of the Pili Bocount it leee plAUftble than the tame elephant of the 
NiraySwUHd, and the Latter therefore eeoxna more reliable in this 
particular. The two stories agree on the break-up of the oon- 
federation, aivd on the betrayal of Veeili by an agent of Magadha. 
Otberwiae they have little in common. 

In the Jaina story the war is said to have taken place at some 
unspecified time after the self-inflioted death of the imprisoned 
King Seniya. No definite statement is given of the time which 
elap^ between the death of Seniya and the war, but between 
the two events there occurred the repentance of King KQpiya 
(Ajatasattu), the funeral ceremonies of his father, and the remo^ 
of the court from Rajagyha to Camp&. Although the interval 
does not appear to have been very great it may have lasted 
for one or two years. This probability is strengthened by the 
Buddhist account of a war with Kosala soon after Ajatasatta's 
accession.^ In the Buddhist story the visit of Vassakara which 
initiated Ajataaattu’s schemes sgainst the Vajjis aird was the fust 
in a chain of events culminating in the Buddha’s death, must have 
taken place at least six or seven years after the death of 
Bimbiaara-Soniya, since the MaJtammta states that the Buddha’s 
furtdM oocurred in the eighth year of the reign of Ajatasattu- 
KQoiya.* 

The accounts of the progress of the war in the two stories sre 
also discrepant. The NitayStxdiki tells of a fierce battle in which 
at least part of Ajatasattu-KOpiya’s forces was defeated by 
Cedsga.* The other Jaina aooounts speak of protracted warfare. 
The Pali story, on the other hand, makes no mention of any severe 
fighting, but suggests that the resistance of the Vajjis was slight, 
since they had been previously weakened by the intrigues of 
Vassakara.* Yet the building of the fort at P&^ligima suggests 
not that Ajitasattu-Kfipiya contemplated the invasion of the 
territory of a comparatively weak enemy, but that he was himself 
expecting invasion; this indeed is explicitly stated to be the 
motive in fortifying the village.* 

* PHAI. p. m. 

' AJilatattmao msm aftAarn* aitini atUoto. Ma^potfua ii, $2, p. IS. 

* v.«iprmp.e». 

* V. nipca. p. 7S. 

' VajJiiHuttpafiUM^. DifhAU,'p.U. 
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The sunilsritka and differences in the two accoonte, if taken 
together, indicate that the war was a protracted one and had 
at least two phases, which are suggested the Jaina tnditioa 
of two great battles, and of the lon^y siege of YesalL 
In the first, which took place soon alter the acoessioa of 
Ajatssattu-KOniya, and with which the Jaina tradition of the 
elephant is connected, the Magadhan invasioa was frustrated, 
and it would even seem that Magadha itself was in danger of a 
oounter-invaaion from tho Vajjis. In the seoond phase of the war 
it was decided favourably to Ajataaattu through the intrigues of 
Vassakara, some two or three years after the death of the Buddha. 
On the strength of the Jaina story, it may well be that the final 
capture of Veaali did not take plaoe until an even later date. 

If we accept c. 48S b.o. as the dote of the Buddha's 
on the basis of the AfoAdtxiim synchronism the accession of 
Ajatasattu must have occurred in the year c. 491 B.a, and his 
seoond campaign against the Vajjis c. 481-480 B.a The first 
campaign, soon after which the death of Gosila occurred, must 
have taken place at some time between the date of Ajitasattu’a 
aooeasion and the year preceding the Buddha’s death. We suggret 
that the first campaign ocouned c. 485 B.a, and the death of 
Gosala in that year, or in 484 B.a, if we allow a year for the news 
of the “ Battle of Great Stones ” to spread to SAvatthi and to 
become fixed in the popular conaoiousaesa. On the strength of the 
BhagavaR statement that Hahavira survived Gosila for sixteen 
and a half yestfs,* this date would place that of Mahavfra’s death 
in 458-467 8.0. which sgreea with the date suggested by Jaoobi 
on the basis of Hsmaoandra’s PariJiffa-parvon,* and sapp<»ted 
by C%arpeatier.* Whatever our interpretation of the discrepant 
traditions, however, it seems clear that the death of Gosala 
was not fki removed in time from that of the Buddha. 

There ate two difficulties at least in the soceptanoe of the above 
theory. The first is a statement in the Kalpa StUn to the effect 
that the kin g s of the Liochavis instituted a festival in memory 

' Di la VallSo Pewan {Indo-mtrofitng «| pa. 238 H.) o«UiaM 

Tario«M UMocia* at aoiaa lanyth. WitS de la ValUa I prorlaonaUv 

Oaigar’a data (jraMnafua liaiMlatloa, a. zzriiit, wbiob to ooiuMcfil 
wuh mj ganaral c^raaokclaal aabaota. 
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of BlahAvIxs’a nitx 69 o^ This implies that they were stall influential 
at the time of hia death, and could not then have been com* 
pletely overthrown by Ajatasattu-Kfiniya. Tet the latter is said 
to have threatened to toot out, destroy, and utterly ruin the 
Vajjia.* We must assume that Ajatasattu did not oatry out his 
thi^ts, but that the chiefo of the Yajjis were merely Traced to 
subordinatioQ, and allowed a degree of local autonomy. The 
marriage of Candra Oupta I to the Lkeha^'i princess KumilradevI,* 
and the rise of a Lioehavi dynasty in Ne^,* indicate that the 
chief of the Yaijian Confederacy retained its individuality 
for some eight hondn^ years after the war with Ajatasattu. 

More serioua is the fact that the Pali acripturee record the 
death of Blahavira or Nigontha Nataputts at taking place at 
Pava during the Buddha'a lifetime, and as being accompanied 
by serioua confusion and quarrelling among hia supporters. The 
event was reported to the Buddha by the novice Conda, who 
expressed the hope that on the dea^ of the Buddha similar 
quarrels would not arise in his order.* This fact indioatea that 
Blabavira's death was thought of ss having taken place towards 
the end of the Buddha's life, when the Buddhist bkiiihm were 
very oonoemed about the future of the community on the death 
of its fouiider. We suggest that the Pali record may not in fact 
refer to the death of Mah&vlra at Pivi, but to that of Gosala 
at Savatthi, which'the BhagaoaR SiUra alao mentions as having 
been accompanied by quarrelling and oonfustoo.* At a later date, 
when the chief rival of Buddhism was no longer Ajivikism but 
Jainism, the name may have been altered to add to the signiflcance 
of the account. 

A further objection might be raised that the Svetimban 
Jaina tradition places the date of Mahavira’s m'rvJtio in the year 
470 before Yikrama, or 628 B.C., while the Digamhaia traditional 
date is even earlier—^the impossible year of 606 before Yikrama.' 
The wide divergence of the two traditions tends to make even the 
more plausible date suspoot. It is to be noted that the Sinhalese 

> Kdfa SStra, ML I2S. SBM. xxii, p. 200. 

• P£^AJ.p. 440. D* U VaOte PooMin. DpaaMiM . . .. pp- SS-S. 

* Ce U VkU<« PotMln, Dynattus . . .. p. 172. 

• ir^ii.pp.24Sff. 
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tnditioo of th« Buddha’s nmuRO ocoiiiring in 544 B.c. is almost 
oeitaiuly soma aucty yean too early.* But the Buddhist and Jama 
traditions taken together confirm Jacobi’s contention that the 
Buddha predeceased Mahavlra by about sixteen yfxt.* 

Yet another argument against the theory that Mahivira 
predeceased the Buddha may be derived firom the aooount 
of the war between Magadha and the Licohavistn the NiraySmliid 
Sutra. Mahavlra was alive at the time, and in contact with the 
Magadhan court. If wo reject the Jains tradition of his death 
sixteen and a half years after that of Qoaala, and accept the 
Buddhist record of its occurrence before that of the Buddha, 
wo must assume that he too died very shortly after the first 
campaign of Ajatasattu-K&mya. This must have occurred 
at some time between 491 and 4M R.O., on the basis of our caloula- 
tkma, which are founded on the assumption that the Buddha 
died in 483 d.o.* Now Mahivira was seventy-two years old 
st the time of his death, and must have been at least in his late 
sixties at the time of the war, if we assume that he predeceased 
the Buddha. But Cedaga. the chieftain of the Licchavis, was 
his maternal uncle, and therefore was probably considerably 
older than Mahavlra. Although he was thus a very old man, 
on the hypothesis' of Mabavira’s advanced age at the time, 
he is yet described as leading the Licchavi forces in battle and 
ta kin g a Aill part in the campaign. Moreover, according to 
Jinadisa, he survived the twelve-year siege of Veaili which 
followed the battle. Such elderly leadership is by no means 
impoaibla, but at least very improbable, and points to an 
inaccuracy in one or other of the stories. 

Hoemle has made two attempts to fix the date of Qosila’s 
death. In the first be suggests 483 b.c., arrived at by counting 
back sixteen yean from Jacobi's date for Mahavira’s nirvSnM.* 
His second and revised estimate involves more complicated 
calculations.* Ho accepts 482 b.c. os the " practically certain ” 
date of the Buddha’s The father and predecessor of 

Ajitasattu, King Bimbkira, was murdered by his son oight years 
before the nmdao, or in 490 b.o. Hoemlo believes that for somo 

' D* l» VkOte PanMBa, /iMto-nvmi/ciM. p. 240. 

* KaiparUrm tf ttM ra 6 Uu. p. 81 

• V.Mpr»,p.74. * Pr.pt 111,n, • JTItiT. 1. pp. 200-1. 
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3 re*ni before this Aj&t«nttu wss dtfaelo ruler, and that the war 
took place not in the year of hia legal, but of his de facto aoceasion, 
which cannot have been long before the murder of Bimbieira. 
Jacobi's theory of the later date of Mah&vira’s death he now 
rejects, in order to devise a chronoI<^caI scheme aoooiding 
to which Hahavira may predecease the Buddha; but the 
Bkagavati traditioQ of the nxtoen years' interval between the 
deaths of MahavTra and Ooeala be acoepta without question. 
He therefore suggests i84 B.C. for the death of Mahivirm and 
600 B.O. for that of Qosila, and for the war and the do faoto 
aoceasion of Ajatasattu. 

Hoemle’s second calculation has the one advantage that it 
allows the acceptance of the Buddhist tradition of Mahavirm’s 
death being prior to that of the Buddha. For the sake of the 
aooeptauce of this one story other statements equally probable 
have been rejected. The AfoAd-portmMdna SuUa't record, that 
preparations for a campaign against the Vajjia were made in 
the last year of the Buddha’s life, is not brought into relation 
with the chronological scheme. Hemacandia’s statement that 
the nirvoTM of Mahavira occurred 156 years before the acoeenon 
of Candragupta Maurya,^ which the Jaina tradition places in 
SIS B.O.,* is rejected. 

Hoemle's interpretation of the chronology of the war cannot 
be accepted. No statement that it took place in the first year of 
Ajitasattu’s reign, whether legal or do facto, can be found in 
either Buddhist or Jaina sooroea. Though Hoemle believea that 
it occurred during the lifetime of Bimbiaara-Seniya, both the 
Ntroyduolthtl and the Maha-jMriniljb&na Svtta make it clear 
that it took place after hia suicide or murder, not after his 
abdication. Whatever the accuracy of other calculations, 
Hoemle's theory is untenable. 

In our opinion the synchronism of Oosala’s death with the 
war with the Vajjis ia by for the moat reliable of any iitdioatioos 
of the date of ^e former event. Illiterate and semi-Uterate 
people all over the world retain accurate memorios of the years 
of births and deaths by this naturally arising system of 
synchronism with important historical events, and there is far 
lees danger of error in such a method than in the memory of the 
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niimK«r of yws el»p«ing bfltw®«a one event end another. There- 
fon we believe that the death of Goeala occurred soon after the 
great war between Hagadha and the VajjiB, and this war coukl 
not have plaoe in 600 B.C., if we maintain the general 

accuracy of both Buddhist and Jaina traditione. 


Ths Nam* akd Titum of Maxmau Gosala 

Before leaving the most famous of the Ajlvika leaden the 
question of his name and titles calls for further oonnderation. 
As we have seen, the name appears in various forme.* In the Pali 
thrill it is Malclchali Goa&la; in Buddhist Sanskrit, Maskarin 
Gottla, Go^putra, or Gc^ahkaputia; in Jaina Ptikxit, Goa&la 
Hahkhaliputta; and in Tamil, Matkah. 

Of these forms the P&li seems the best. Although the word 
moiiUAa, which Hoemlo believed to be a nonce*word, does exist 
outaido the Bhagaoar% Sutra* and even although Oosala’s father 
may have been a religious mendicant called by that term,* 
the which has found its way into the Jaina form JUaiMaU- 
jfutta seems anomalous, and cannot well be the hnguistio anoestor 
of the r in the Tamil form Matkali. That this element of the name 
is a patronymic, as is implied by the Jaina form, is improbable, 
sinoe it is refuted by the joint testimony of Pili and Tamil 
sourcea. The MahAvattu’s metionymio forms, GoidR~ and 
OokUHa-jrutra, are nowhere confirmed by Pili sources, but are 
if anything disjwoved by the dubious Jaina statement tbat the 
name of Gcsila's mother was Bbaddi.* It is probable that the 
name of the teacher was Goeala, and that Makkhali, or 
Maskarin, a fairly common appellation of a staff-bearing aaoetio, 
was rather a title than a proper name. 

The etymology of this word has been established by Hoende. 
“ It describes Goeala,” he wtitee, *' as having originally belonged 
to the or Maskarin class of religious mendicants." * 

The word is explained by Panini as a mendicant who bears a 
maikora, or bamboo rod.* His oonunentator Patafijali 
disagrees with this inteipretatioa. "A mendicant,” he says. 


• V.Mpn,r.S4. • V.«upf*.iipL85-M. • * V.«i>pn,p.Sa. 
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“is not csUed maakarin bocause be has a matkara . . . but 
he ss 3 r 8 ‘ don’t perfoim aotions, quietude is the best for 
jou I * “ * PstaSjali’a etymology on the basis of the slogan 
“ Don’t perfonn actions ” (Ma krta hormdoi) is of the same 
as that of Buddbaghoea,* and does not need lengthy con¬ 
sideration firom the linguistic point of Yiew, although it may 
a genuine religious slogan which was used by ascetics 
of a heterodox type, perhaps by the Ajivikas. Patahjali's 
etymology is, however, supported by Vamana, as a possible 
derivation, and substantially the same slogan is repeated. " An 
ascetic, being habitually inactive, is called mathann, from his 
dfiniii.1 of karma. He says ' don’t perform actions, quietude is 
best for you 1’ ” • 

Despite the testimony of Patafljali and Vamana we cannot 
sooept fantastic derivation in the face of Papini. It must be 
assumed that the name Haskarin, Makkhali, or Mahkbali was 
connected with the fact that its owner carried a bamboo s^. 
That such staff bearing ascetics existed is clear from various 
references to matkarint and ekadon^in*, which will be considered 
in a later chapter.* 

The title Haskarin seems to have been that by which Ooeola 
was most widely known among his followers, for the Tamil 
texts have no apparent knowled^ of his personal name, which 
seems to have been neglected dr forgotten. It seems that, as with 
the Tifmo* of the founders of Budd h is m and Jainism, growing 
levetenoe for the Ajivika leader led to the gradual disnse of hb 
personal name in favour of the title. Apparently he wsa also 
known by other titles of a more exalted type. Both the Bhapavaii 
SiUra and the S&maiiHa~]>hala SvOa mention him as claiming 
the title of tirthoUkora.^ The former text adds that he called 
himself ^'na, orhant, and hevciin.* In the Tamil we find Afocholi 
referred to as tiptop,’ a rather unusual title which may have 
had a specifioally Ajivika oonnotation. 
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CRAITBR V 


PORAl^A AND PAKUDHA 
PCba^a Kassapa 

Tliat Pilr»QA, the entinomun of the SamaH^fluHa SuOa, 
played a not unimporUnt part in early Ajivilriam ia evident from 
a number of referencee in the Pali canon and from two other 
raferencea of a much later date. 

A verae in the SornyuOa NikSya » mentiona four of tho aix 
heretica together. Of theae the namea Pakvdhaka KiiHyiino and 
Nigan^ho stand aa separate singular noona, but those of M a kkh ali 
nnri PQxaoa sie oombixked in the form Maikhali-Pibrand$e. 
No doubt the exigendea of the metre must have had some 
influenoe in inspiring tho poet to compound the names, but 
the fact that he did so auggeata that he looked upon the two as 
cloeely connected. It is also perhaps significant that all four are 
mentioned as leaders of a single school (^norsa tatthSro), and 
the name of Makkhali precedes that of PQrana. The ooU' 
elusions wo derive from this verso are strengthened by those 
passages in the Pali canon in which Parana ia said to have main¬ 
tained the doctrine of the six clasees of men, and other teachings 
elsewhere sacribed to Makkhsh.* Conclusive evidenos of FOraon’s 
important status in Ajlvildsm is provided by the two later 
references, the Jaina Tamil poem NJlokloi, and Gunsmtna s 
Tarka-rahatya-difikd. 

The first of theae texts depicts a demi-goddess, NOakcci, 
converted to Jainism and travelling from one teacher to another 
to dispute on points of doctrine. Her opponents inolode among 
others the Buddhist elder Maudgalyiyana and the Buddha 
himself, Paradara, who ia the protagonist of Sahkhya metaphysics, 
and POraoa, the leader of the Ajivikaa.* He is desoribed as tho 

> Sam- i, p. as. V. inCt*. p. >17, whtr* tho veno ii qaotod. 
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chief of a monastery of Ajivika monks at a place called Kukka- 
tanagara, " the Lord P&raoaQ, without comparison in intelli* 
genoe." * He reoeivee NflakSd, and expounds his doctrine to her, 
stating that Matkali is the Ajivikas’ Lord (tfot).* Thus it is plain 
that ^ Tamil Ajivikaa looked upon POraoa as a great leader, 
the oontemporary of the Buddha, and seoood mdy to Ma^kali 
himulf- The name PQiaoag may by this time have become a title, 
for it seems in one verse to bo applied not to the teacher, but to 
the deified Ma^kali.* The location of Kukkutanagora, where 
POiapa is said to have taught, may be of some significanoe, 
and is considored in a later copter.* 

The other two Tamil works containing outlines of Ajivika 
t^a/'hin g do not refer to POraoa, although in AfontWholat 
the anonymous teacher with whom the heroine discusses Ajivika 
philosophy has the epithet of Puiaoan, “ the Elder.” * This 
word is employed in place of the name POrapa at least twice in 
the Pali scriptures.* The Otoafidna-csUfydr, which is later than 
the two first-mentioned works, mentions neither POrapa nor 
Markali. These works, in so far as they give infonnation about the 
Ajivikas, will be considered more fully in duo course.* 

Meanwhile we have evidence that, at an even later period, 
POrapa was not forgotten. In the Tarka-nhasya-dlpHid, Guna- 
ratua*a commentary on Haribhadia's ^addariana-somuccatfa, 
the author presents in his preface a list of theories on the nature 
of the world, which is interesting from many points of view. 
” Various theorists,” writes Ouparatna, “ propound various 
theories on the nature of the world. For instanoe some declare 
the world to be bom of Nartivara; others maintain that it arose 
from Soma and Agni; . . . some that it is made by Time; 
... the Sahkhyaa, that it arose from pmlytt; the Buddhists, 
that it is a mere oonoeption ; Pfirana, that it is 

bom of Destiny myori-^umhim); Paryaia, that it 
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ariaes by oatunl avolution {pcMrirtSmor^frabhavam); the Tuika, 
that it comes into existenoe through a wholly divine man from 
among their religious teachers.* These and other teachers of 
varioas dootiinos are to be found.** * Guoe>®fcoa s list proves 
that the memory of POraoa snivived as late as c. a.d. 1400.» 
It is surprising that he did not quote Ooeala as the representative 
of the ntyahvdditw, for he must have known the name from its 
frequent ooounenoe in his own Jaina literature, whioh makes 
only on * dubious referenoo to POraQa. By this time it is doubtful 
whether Ajivikas survived in northern India, and those members 
of the sect with whom Oo^arataa may have come in contact 
had perhaps deified Makkhali and looked upon Parana only as 
their human prophet. As will be shown in a later chapter, at 
least some of the Dravidian Ajivikas seem to have held this 
view.* 

These two references establish without reasonable doubt 
t h** Parana was on important figure among the later Ajivikas; 
and the Parana of these texts must surely be none other than 
Parana Kassapa of the Pali scriptures. It is surprising that no 
detailed lefeienoe to Him occors in the Jaina canon, where several 
POranas are mentioned, but none oertaioly suggesting the heretic 
Parana of the Buddhist ecriptures. For this reason our knowledge 
of Parana’s life b more fragmentary t han that of the life of 
u«vvK«li Gosak, for in the case of POiane we. have not two 
independent sets of sources upon which to work. 

Of POrana’s birth and origin Buddhaghoea gives a fanciful 
story,* bearing the same stamp as that provided by him to 
aoooont for Gosala’s initiation into asceticbm.* He 

was bom, says Buddhaghoea, as a slave, the hundredth in the 
household of hb master; from the fact that he made np the total 
of one hundred slaves he was given the name Parana, ” the 
Completion.** * Hb birth was considered auspicious, and he was 


* Turufki, pc«iSw»iidm n»aa.di ' «|w p t r ufu pnM U m m. Gu^antaa mmum 
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tTMted w«D and n6v«r sooldad. Despite this he ran &wkj firom 
his master. In his flight his garments were stolen by thieves. 
PQraos had not the sense to cover himself with leaves or grass, 
and entered a oeitnin village as naked as on the day of his birth 
{jdia-rUpe^^ ena). The villagers thought that he was a holy man, 
and gave him liberal alms. POrana was so impressed by the ease 
with arhich he gained a living in the state of nudity that even 
when ofiered a garment he would not put it on. Gradually 
his reputation grew and he gained a following of five hundred 
disciples. 

story is scarcely worthy of serious consideration. Its 
only value is to show that POrapa, like Makkhali, was habitually 
naked. This fsot is confirmed by the Dieydtuddna,* where ho is 
described as a raryrantha, clothed in the garment of righteous¬ 
ness (iharnui-idta-pnUiocJuama) i the phrase is obviously an 
euphemism for a state of total nudity. 

We have little information about the events of POrapa's life. 
The MeJtSvastu * states that he met the Buddha, before the latter's 
enlightenment, at the village of Uruvilva, and that while the 
latter received liberal alms from the villagers, POrapa's bowl 
remained empty. A oertain Purapa who may be the Purapa 
Kassapa of Buddhist tradition, is described in the Jaina BhagamR 
Sutra* He ia said to have been a foolish asoetie {UiatmxMi), 
who had previously been a househedder in an unidentifiable 
place called Bebhela. On his begging rounds he made uao of 
a bowl divided into four sections, snd gave the contents of the 
first section to travellers, the second to crows snd dogs, and 
the third to fish and tortoises, keeping only the contents of the 
fourth section for himself. He is said to have died by self-starva¬ 
tion after twelve years of asceticism, in the eleventh year of 
Mahavirs’s ascetio caieei. In their details the two stories are not 
oonsistent, for, according to our synohronisms,* the eleventh 
year of Mahavira's asceticism fell in c. &00-4d9 B.C., tho year 
following his breach with Goa&la. If POiapa’s mendicancy 
oommenoed only twelve years before this dste the Buddha must 
then have been in the thirteenth or fourteenth year of his enlighten¬ 
ment, and could not have met the mendicant POrapa while still 
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a \V« auggeat that the twelve year* in the Jaina 

story refer in &cl not to Puraoa’« whole career aa a mendicant, 
but to the period of his claim to jVno-hood. Thus the two stories 
may be harmonised. 

The evidence of the P4li texts indioates that POrana’a doctrinoa 
and practioes did not differ greatly from thoee of Hakkhali 
Goa&la, and that considerable confusion oxiated in the minda of 
the authota of tie NHOyas concerning the teachings of the two. 
In no leas than four refereuooe POraoa ia deecribed aa maintaining 
part of tho doctrine of determinism attributed in the 5dmo««o- 
jjtala Suita to Makkhali.* In one of these he is said to hold tho 
doctrine of the aix daasea of men (oMijdtt) and even to place 
Makkhali Goaala, together with the shadowy Nanda Vaccha 
and Kisa SoAkioca, in the highest class.* 

There can be little doubt that, with diflerencca of approach 
and erophaais, POrana and Makkhali taught what was virttu^y 
the doctrine. Purana'a reforonoc to Makkhali aa belonging 
to the highest of the six clasace, and the passage in Ntlaked 
above-mentioned,* suggest that he may have looked up to 
Makkhali as hia spiritual superior, at least during part of his 
career. But be appears to have claimed omniscicnoe,* and his 
very title suggests that he was looked upon by his followers as 
perfect. 


The Death of POra^a 

While oox knowledge of the events of Parana’s lifs is negligible, 
wc have an account of his death which contains interesting 
features, snd. existing os it does in more than one version, 
may have a basis of truth. The sources agree that Parana died 
by his own hand. The Buddhist accounts add that his death 
took place at Ssvatthi, after a great miracle contest in which 
he his fellow heretics were worsted by the Buddha. The event 

was a popular subject for illustration by Buddhist sculptors and 
artista.* 
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The dMoription of POraps’s suicide is ooutained in the com* 
mentAry to the Dhammapada,^ snd iu the Divydvaddna.* A 
Tibetsn venion of the story abo exist*.* The first venioa differs 
from the two latter in soveral particulars, and is considerably 
briefer. In the Pali Torston an unnamed teffhi of Raja^^aha is 
said to have suspended a bowl by a cord sixty feet in the air, 
and to have invited holy-men of all sects to fly up and bring it 
down, offering to become the dtsoiple of the sucoesaful competitor. 
On six successive dap the six heretics tried to persuade the 
ssf|At to give them the bowl, but refused to put their magic powers 
to the test. On the seventh <lay the bowl was retrieved by the 
bhikkku Piudola Bharsdvaja, who gave a remarkable display of 
levitation. On hearing the news of his disciple's feat the Buddha 
reproached him, and forbade the repetition of such miraculous 
displap. 

The heretics were delighted at the news, thinking that the 
oeasation of Buddhist miracles would leave them masters of 
the field. But their hopes were dashed when they heard that the 
Buddha had told King Biinbia&ra that his injuiKrtion was binding 
on the bkikkhm only, and not on himself, and that if the heretics 
attempted to display their powers he too would perform a miracle. 
He further declared that in four months’ time he would give 
such a performanoo at S&vatthi. The heretics decided to pursue 
him unremittingly, in the hope of shaking his equanimity and 
thus weakening his magic powers. They followed him to Savattbi, 
there obtained from their disciples one hundred thousand 
pieces of money, with which they erected a pavilion. King 
Pasenadi offered to have a similar pavilion erected for the Buddha, 
but he refused, stating that he had a pavilion-builder, and would 
perform his* miracle under the mango tree of Qauda, the King’s 
gardener. The heretics, hesuing of his promise, uprooted all the 
mango trees for a league around. 

On the full moon of the month Asiilhi the Buddha was presented 
with a mango firoit by Gaud*. He told the latter to dig a hole 
and plant the mango stone. No sooner had the Buddha washed 
his hand over the spot where the stone was planted than a tree 
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spnuig up, fifty oubitB high sod covered with flowore sod fruit. 
The populftoe, nttliziiig the evil stretagems of the eiz heietioe, 
began to pelt them with mango stonee. 

The god Sakka then took a hand in the contest. He ordered 
the w ind to uproot the heretics' pavilion, the sun to scorch 
their naked bo^es, and the wind to cover them with dust and 
to cause oountlees drops of rain to fall on them. Looking like 
mottled cows (kabara-gSvi-tadiad) they fled in all directiona. 

Meanwhile a peasant who was a devotee of POrai^a Kaaeapa 
)i*d unyoked his oxen, and, taking a veeael of gruel and a cord, 
had sot out for Savatthi, intending to watch the miracle-contest. 
On the way he met Pilraoa in his flight, and said: " I set out, 
sir, to see my noble masters perform a miracle. Where are 
you going t " What ia a miracle to you t (iSTin ie paiiJtdra^ t),** 
replied Pfttana, “ Give me that pot and cord 1" He then took 
the pot and cord, went to the hanlr of a river, tied the pot round 
his neck, snd jumped into the stream. Raising bubbles in the 
water, he died, and was lebocn in the Avici hell. 

The Divtfivaddna tolls a slightly different story. The instigator 
of the miracle-oontoet is here said to be the tempter, Mara. In 
the form of Parai>a he suggested to Maskarin that the Buddha 
should be challenged to a contest; in the form of Maskarin 


he repeated the suggestioa to Safijayin, and so on from one of the < 
six heretics to another. The six then asked King Bimbiaara 
to arrange the oontost, but, mindful of the Buddha's orders, be 
refused. Tbersupon the heietioe left for Sravssti, foUowod by the t 
Buddha, who Icmw of their plans by virtue of his superhuman ^ 
insight. King Prasensjit of Koeala was more favourable to the 
secetioe' propoeal than had been Bimbieara, and he carried the 
challenge to the Buddha, who was staying at the Jetavana. The V 

Buddha agreed to take part in a mirscle contest after an interval j: 

of seven ^ys. Meanwhile the beretios gathered thdr supporters - 

together and laid their plans. u 

On the seventh day the contest took place outaide the city, | 
where each teacher was provided with a specially prepar^ r 
pavilion. The Buddha performed several spectacular miraolee. 


but the six heretica were powerless, and their discomfiture was 
completed by a violent rainstorm, caused by Pafloika, the general 
of the */aifas. The herotice ran in all directions, but the Buddha 
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wu aatoachsd bj tbe rain, and his rivals v«re pat to th« final 
humiliation of having to take nsfuge in his paviUon. 

Then FOrapa, fearing that the Buddha would win over his 
disciples, began to discuss philosophical quoatioas with them, 
and tempers rose high. Metaphysical slogans —" The world is 
eternal! ” ** The world is transient! ** The world is both ! ** 

“ Tbe world is neither I ” Body and soul are one ! ” '* Body 
and soul are different I"—were bandied from one to another of 
the ascetics and their followers, and they left the scene of tbe 
contest a quarrelling rabble.^ 

Tbe terrified POn^a took to fli^t. On his way he was met by 
a hermaphrodite (pap^aJha), who disrespectfully asked him 
where he was going. He replied that the time hsd oome for his 
departure from the body, his faoultiea being somewhat impaired. 
The sun, he said, had given him a thirst, and he asked the where* 
aboute of the nearest pond.* Tbe horraaphrodite, addressing 
Pdraiia by uncomplimentary epithets such as fmma^'-ddAama 
and Ain’-dsai-punifa, pointed to a nearby lotus pond. There 
Parana tied a pot full of sand about his neck, jumped into tbe 
water, and was drowned. 

Tbe other ascetics (m'rgraitthdA) made a search for Parana, 
and while seeking him they met a prostitute. They saked her 
whether she bad seen POiaoa, “clothed in tbe garment of 
righteousness “; she replied scornfully with an obscene verse, 
and would give them no information. Ultinoatoly they found him 
lying dead in the lotus pond. They palled out his body, snd, 
leaving it on one aide, they went away. 

The Tibetan veraioa of the story, as summarised by Bockhill,* 
appears to agree in eascntials with the Divyivaddna version. 

These storiee clearly contain elements inserted for tbe edifica¬ 
tion of the Buddhist oonununity, bat the central fact of both 
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veraioM, the euicide of Pflraoa, ia by no mORna incrodible. Death 
by ritual suicide waa the common end of the Jaina ascetic who 
felt his faculties begin to fail, and similar aukidea by Ajivilcas 
are well attested.^ It is probable, as the Bhagavad SiUra suggests,* 
Pciraoa's followers developed a legend of their rnast^ 
ending his life by suicide in an odour of sanctity, and that this 
story was twisted by the Ruddhists into the complimentary forms 
paraphrased above. 

Certain elements of the two Buddhist stories differ, but their 
common features aro more numerous. Both agree that, after a 
mhacle contest at Savatthi, in which POrapa and ^ fellow ascetics 
were worsted, and which wras followed by a violent storm, he 
committed suicide by drowning, with a pot tied about his neck. 

The pot occurs in both accounts; this fact streng^ens the 
probability that this feature of the story has some basis of Cict. 
Wo are reminded of the potter’s shop in which Makkhali Qos&la 
died, and also that Dravidian Ajivika ascetics seem to have been 
in the habit of performing fatal penance in largo funerary urns 

Other incidenU in the stories of Pilraon’s death remind na 
of the Bhasavad SOtra'i account of the death of Gosila. Both 
events take place in Sivatthi, both follow a contest at which 
miraculous powers aro displayed, and both take place in an atino- 
spbero of great excitement and tensioa among the ascetic com¬ 
munities. The great storm which preceded PQraoa’s death 
suggests the Last Great Storm C3oud, one of the eight finalities 
declared by Gosala in his last illneas.* POracs’s frantic flight 
from the scene of the contest and his violent thirst may be 
paraUelled by the doliiram of Qoe&la, when he bathed in muddy 
water used for mixing the potter’s clay.* Mango stones occur in 
both stories.* The strange figure of the prostitute in the 
ddna version of the story tenuously suggests Hilibala the potter- 
woman, for it would seem, in the light of the numerous references 
to the licentious conduct of the early AjlvOcas,* that the author of 
the Bhagooad SOtn intended to insinuate that her lelationa with 
Oosila were closer than those of a hospitable lay disciple. 
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Prob*bly carUin elamentA of tbe rtory of Qoeila’a death have 
found their way, in a corrupt form, into the Buddhiat atory of 
Pfirapa’a suicide. If this be the oaae the credibility of the former 
atory is strengthened without by any means invalidating ^e 
latter. We may provisionally accept the hiatoheity of the suicide 
of Pflrana at Savatthi, at the same time recognising that the 
details of both versions of the story are unreliable. 

The event is said to have taken place during the reigns of Ki^ 
Bimbisara of Magadha and Posenadi of Kosala. Rockbill, 
his view OD the Tibetan version, believes that it oocuned 
in the sixteenth year of the Buddha’s ministry.^ This date seems 
definitely too early. As Malalasekera has pointed out,* it would 
exclude the possibility of King Ajataaattu visiting Pflraoa,* 
since the former oonW have been only a small child at the time of 
the death of the latter. There are other weighty objections to 
Rockhill’s figure. Buddha’s ministry lasted forty-four years. 
If we retain 483 B.c. as the date of his niredim,* on Rock- 
hill’s theory POrana’s suicide must have occurred e. 611 B.O. 
But, on the basis of our synchronisms,* and of the Bhagavad 
SOira's statement that Ooaala’s ministry lasted for sixtoen years,* 
the latter's ministry must have commenced c. 601 B.c., or ten 
years after Pdrapa’a death. This invalidates the strong Buddhist 
tradition that the ministriea of the six heretical teachers were 
contemporary, and renders it quite impossible that Pdratia 
could have been in any way suberdinato to Makkbali Qosila. 

We suggest that POrarja’s death took place towards the end 
of the reigns of Bimbia&ra and Pasenadi; thus it must have 
ooc;ured at least nine or ten years before that of the Buddha, 
on the basis of the Sinhalese Chronicle,* and eight years or more 
before that of Makkbali, on the basis of our previous calculations.* 
The Joins statement that POrapa died in the cle%-enth year of 
Mahavira’s asceticism • is not unplausible. It would place the 
event in the year c. 500-499 B.c., immediately after ^kkhali 
QoeAla’s claim to enlightenment. This does not invali^te the 
framework of the SamoAfto-pAalo Sutta, wherein King AjAtasattu 
sMtes that he hatl sought guidance fitom POrapa na well as from 
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the other five hentica, ahice he maj well have visited Pfirapa 
before his usurpation of the throne of Magsdha. This date 
for Pfiraoa'e death does, however, somewhat lessen the probability 
that he was a follower of Makkhali Glos&Ia. That he died in 
the first or second year of Makkhali’syttio-hood, after what seems 
to bare been a long ascetic career, indicatee that he was Makkhali's 
senior. But it is not impossible for an older teacher to respect 
a consaderably younger man as his spiritual superior, and a 
oomparatiTely young man may acquire a reputation of great 
sanctity. Despite Parana’s probable seniority to Makkhali our 
oonolusion is by no means invalidated. 

We may tentatively reconstruct the rolatioiu of the two 
prophets as follows:—Parana, a heretical leader of long standing, 
maintaining a fatalistic doctrine with tendencies to antinomian- 
ism, came in contact with Makkhali Goeila, a younger teacher 
with doctrines much the same as his own, but with a more 
sucoossful appeal to the public. Recognising his eclipse, he 
admitted the superiority of the now teacher, and accepted 
the sixfold classification of men, which placed Makkhali Ooisala 
sihI his forenituMts Nanda Vacoha and Kisa Sahldcca in the 
highest category.* Soon after this he decided that his star had 
set, and ended his own life. 

A paasing reference to an ApOrana the son of Kafyapa is to 
be found in the MahSbhSrata, where the word oocors in the 
onumerataon of the names of nS^at inhabiting the subtenanoan 
city of Bbogavati.* This is probably a coincidence, but it is not 
wholly impossible that the name found its way into the catalogue 
throu^ an early editor who had heard of Parana; on this 
hypothesis the extra syllable prefixed to the name might be 
aooounted for by the necessity of avoiding an iambic cadence, 
which would otherwise occur throughout the pdda. 

Pakudua KacoItaxa 

The relations of this ascetic teacher to the later Ajivikas are 
less c l ea r than those of POrans Kassapa, but there is evidenoe 
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to show ib&t he too had some influanoo on the finished dootiine 
of the sect. We have alzeady aeen that he ia praieed with Makkhali 
Pfliaoa and Nigai>(ha in a significant vone of the ScmyuUa 
Nikaya.' 

His dootzine, according to the SimaMa-phala StiOa, was one 
of seven eternal and immutable elements, earth, water, fire, 
air, life, joy, and sorrow.® The Majjhitna Nikdya • incorporates 
with this dootiine part of Makkhali Qosala’s fatalist creed, 
and one of the Chinese versions of the SdmaHila-phala Sutia 
makes of Pakudha a determinist.® His oharatjteristio teaching 
is, however, a very primitive atomism, perhaps the earliest of 
Indian atomic theories.' 

As we hope to establish in oar second part, the Southern 
Ajlvikas held a theory of elements very similar to that of Palradba. 
The three chief Tamil sourooe, Nilaklci,'’ and 

OivandDehcUtiySr,* all declare that, according to Ajivika doctrine, 
there are five immutable atomic elements (oqu or jxtruf ): earth, 
air, water, fire, and life (uysr or oioiim). Ma^mikakti, however, 
the oldest of these sources, adds “ but joy and sorrow, these too 
are atoms **.* yUakid leaves the total of the elements at five, 
but CivoM^a-^iUiyar states, ** Our Lord has declared to ns 
the seven which we must consider, including these two which are 
joined with them, namely good and eviL’* " This ia surely the 
seven-element theory of Pakudha Kacdiyana, with the more 
moral categories pw^ya and papa substituted for the hedonistic 
$ukha and duhkha. 

A further point in which Pakudha suggests the conduct of the 
Ajivikss of later timea ia to be found in Buddhaghosa’s com¬ 
mentary on the SamaM^a-phola Svtia. His brief re marks on 
Makkhali Gosala and Pfirana Ksssapa have already been dia- 
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cuMcd,* Mid ceitemly do not giva us i«Mon to accept his state¬ 
ments on Pakudha without question. For the names of Makkhali 
and Parana Buddhaghoea supplies fantastic and derogatory 
derivations, but in the case of Pakudha he contents himself wi^ 
stating that he avoided cold water. Bven after excretion he did 
not perform a ritual ablution, unless ho obtained hot water or 
lioe-gruel (foA^yi). To cross a stream, Buddhaghosa continues, 
was a brea^ of his vows, for which he atoned by making a mound 
of sand.* The kaHji and the mound of sand suggest practices of 
the Ajivikas. Some southern Ajlvika ascetics seem to have used 
kaS^i as their regular food,* wh^ the heap of sand is parallelled 
by a heap of red powder, which was part of the religious para¬ 
phernalia of an Ajivika ascetic mentioned in the Jdtaka,* These 
points of ooutaot aro admittedly very slight, but they tend to 
strengthen the conclusion derived from the similarity of Pakndha’s 
doctrines to those of the later Ajivikas, that he and his followers 
bad some hand in the development of the sect. 

About Pakudba’s life and works we have no certain information. 
Dr. hlalalasokorm states that his followers did not hold him in 
high esteem, and that he did not lay claim to full enlightenment,* 
but the references on which he bases bis statement * repeat the 
same phrases for each of the six heretical leaden, and therefore 
do not carry conviction. Elsewhere the six are referred to as being 
held in great respect,* and Nigaptha Nataputta and Makkhali 
Oosala certainly seem to have laid claim to full enlightenment, 
although in the passages referred to they, along with the four other 
heretka, are said not to have done so. 

Dr. Baiua * has equated Pakudha (caUed Kokudba in Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts) with Kabandhin Katyayana, one of the queetionen 
of the sage Pippalada in the Prahta Upanifod. Ho believee that 
the names Kskudha Mid Kabandhin, which both indicate that 
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their owner wee a humpback, are equivalent. There are no further 
points of contact, however. The Upanifod merely states ^t 
Kabandhin asked Pippalada whence all beings came,^ and reoaived 
the reply that they were produced by Prajapati from matt^ 
(niyi) and breath (prihM)* If the equivalence be accepted, it 
probably implies that Pakodha or Kakudha was the senior of 
the Buddha and of the other heretics, and that he was clo«r to 
the main current of Indian philosophy than were Makkhali and 
Pfliaoa. 

In any case we may infer that Pakudha waa lees influential 
than were either of the two asoetioe wo have previously oonaiderod. 
In the Jaina texts Makkhali Goeila appears aa a r^l human 
being; Pttrapa Koseapa emetgea aa a personality in the two 
accounts of his suicide; Nigaotha Nitaputta was the founder of 
an enduring sect; and the materialist Ajita Keeakaral^ 
seems to have been singled out by the Buddha for s cathi n g 
condemnation.* On the other hand the two remaining members 
of the group of six heretioB, Pakudha Kaccayana the atomist 
and Safljaya Belatthiputta the apiostic, aie never more than 
shadowy lay figures, nowhere individualired, not worthy of a 
special mention apart from th«r fellow asoetac leaders. We may 
therefore oonclude that they made but a slight impreasion upon 
contemporary religions life. 
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THE EARLY AjIVIKA COilMUNITY (1) 
Tub Wandbxiuo PHtixxsopuBits 


It ia now genonlly agreed that the ground for the development 
of noa>biihin*oio reli^na aecte in India was prepared before 
the days of the great reforming leaden of the sixth and fifth 
oentimea B.o. In the oaae of the Ajlvikas there ia evidenoe which 
points to the foot that Makkhali Qoaala found already in existence 
asoetio groups following a more or leas common way of life aiwl 
looking back to teachers of previous generationa. By knitting 
these local groups together under his own leaderahip he estab* 
liabed the Ajtviloa sect. The tradition, pteaerved in the Buddhist 
scriptures, linking Makkhali Gosala’s name with those of Nanda 
Yaooha and Kiss SaAkioca,^ and that of the BhagavaR SiUra^ 
which eeems to record a sucoession of religious teachers preceding 
Qcaila,* are evidence pointing strongly in that direction 
As Charpentier recognised,' Ajivika asoetica are met in the 
Pili soripturea at a time when Makkhali Gosala cannot have 
oommenoed his ministry, if we accept the chronology suggested 
in a previoua chapter.* The most sbildng of these is Upaka the 
Ajlv^, who, as a aymbol of benevolent incredulity, has found a 
smaO but significant place in the legends of Buddhism. Upaka 
is said to have encountered the Buddha on the road to Gayi, 
immediately after the latter's enlightenment He notioed the 
supernal calmness and peace in the bearing of the great teacher, 
and asked who he was, who was his instructor, and what were his 
doctrines. When the Buddha told Upaka of his en1ig)itj>ntw« nt. he 
merely said " It may be so, sir I " (Aupq^ dvwso), and went on 
by another way. The historioity of this story is perhaps 
strengthened by the fact that it ia mentioned no less than four 
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tdniM in Uie P&li texts * with little varistioii, and oocun also in the 
Mahayana scriptniee.* 

Upaka the Ajivika does not vanish from the scene after his 
meeting with the Buddha. In the ThengSlhd,* where he is oalled 
Kala, ^ is said to have fallen madly in love with a huntez’s 
daughter Cipi, whom he married and by whom he had a son, 
Subhadda. His wife appears to have treated him badly, con* 
tinually taunting him for his earlier Ajivika conneotionB. One 
day he remembered his meeting with the Buddha, left his wife, 
and went to the Buddha at Sivatthi. There he entered the 
Buddhist order, and later became an on^nti. On his death 
he was reborn in the A^lha heaven. 

Upaka was' a Bfagadhan. According to the ThmgSiha Com¬ 
mentary * he was bom at the village of Nala, near the Bodhi 
Tree, and lived there with Cipi after abandcming his asceticism 
for the life of a householder. If the legend of Upaka be accepted 
it must be taken to imply that Ajivika mendicants roamed the 
toads of Magadha at least a generation before the commencement 
of Goe&la’s ministry. 

The towns mentioned in connection with the seven roanima- 
tions of Udal in the ‘BhagawUi SOira * also soggcet that, even 
before Qoeala’s ministry, the regions of Koeala, Magadha, Kasi, 
^deha, Campi were the homes of peripatetic naked philoeo- 
pbers of the Ajl^a type. It is probable that these travelling 
philosophers, however abstruse their metaphysical doctrines, 
aimed at gaining the support of the populace, and very 
often obtained it. An interesting picture of the conditions which 
miiist have prevailed at the time is given in Ntfu Jdtaka* where 
we find a certain Buddhist fAikkku preaching in an unnamed 
firontier village, and winning oonsiderablo support from the 
villagers. On his departure his place is taken by an “ etemahst ” 
(sasrahmSdi), then by an “ annihilsUonist ” {voohedavddi), and 

> ysi. i, p. 811 Via. I, p. 8; Maj)k. i, pp. 170-1; Mammapai'-mUXa- 
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finally by a nakad aacetic (aoelaia), who in turn gain the temporary 
loyalty of the villagers. 

The religious atmoephoie of the time is perhaps oomparable 
to that which prevailed in the Roman Empire, when many people 
had lost their implicit faith in traditional verities, and were 
ready to support any new cnlt which offered a more plaiudblo 
and attractive system of belief. In Rome the changing spiritual 
requirements were met in large measure by mystery cults imported 
from the Bast. In India, in the sixth and fifth centuries B.O., 
the wandering ascetics filled the need. 

It ia quite evident that these wanderers ma in tai n ed a wide 
range of doctrines and varied rules of conduct. They were known 
by various titles, which usually denoted looeoly l^t olaaaes of 
ascetic rather th>n regularly organised orders, as the Buddhist 
bhiiklnu and the Jains samaras later became. Beside these two 
terms we find others such as acelaka, nvfcmtha, and of course 
djin'Ia, which are used quite loosely, siul obviously do not imply 
membership of any organised religious body. Thus in the 
Majjkima the Buddha declares that in his long ex- 

pocienoe of transmigration he has known no Ajivika to go to 
heaven but one, and that one was a bolicver in fatrma and the 
efficiency of works.* This suggests either that all the early 
Ajivikas did not accept Makkhali Goefila’a quietist detonninism 
and that the term was sometimes used to de^te a wider class of 
heretical mendicant with varying belie&, or that there were early 
schisms of Makkhali’s sect which rejected the cardinal doctrine 
of the founder. The former is the more probable explanation. 

In some texts Ajivikas are clearly distinguished from ni^^i^^fAar,* 
but the Satyiaka SuUa seems to embrace all six of the heretical 
teachers, including the great leader of the mpotifAo*. Nigantha 
N&uputta or Mahavlrs, in the general category of Ajivikas.* 
In the Dhmmapada Commentary * Buddhaghoea describee the 
ascetic with unsettled mind (anavaffhiia-eiUo), who may start 
as an aedaka, then become an Jjlvaka, then a niffari/ia, and finally 
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« tdjxua. Yet in the Mmo work he telle the story of Bligais,^ 
the benker of Savstthi, who is s follower of naked ascetics 
{nagga-$atnat^), but who falls fool of them when his daughter- 
in-law becomes a devotee of the Buddha. Ileie the five hundred 
aeootios who besiege him in his hotue are referred to indiscrimin¬ 
ately as nagffa-sama^, aodakd, and ^gwihi. Similarly the 
Div^vaddna, in the story of Aioka, seems to use the terms 
AfhvJta and Nirgrantha synonymously.* 

The signiftcanoe of this apparent cWusion may perhaps be 
explained by reference to another story in the Dhammapada 
Commentary,* in which the boy Jamboka is handed by his 
parents to a community of A jivikas and initiated into their order; 
but bis asceticism takes a form too loathsome even for the 
Ajlvikos to tolerate, ami he is expelled fitom the community. 
After this he obtains a great reputatiem for sanctity as a “ wind- 
eater {vSla-bJuJckho), until ho is ultimately converted by the 
Buddha. Buddbaghosa states that bis career as a wind-eater 
lasted for fifty-five years,' thus giving a further indication of the 
existence of Ajlvikas before Maldchali GosAla. But the significance 
of the story in this context lies in the fact that oven fifty-five 
years after his expulsion from the order of Ajlvikas he is still 
referred to by the Buddha as " Jambuka the Ajivika We 
have here a clear indication that the term was used not only 
for the organized ascetic order of Makkhali, but for free-lance 
ascetics of a similar type, or for followers of other leaden who later 
merged with the Ajivika order. 

This has been recognized by Barua in his latest work on the 
subject* '* The term Ajivika,” he writes, " is used in Indian 
literature ; (1) in its widest sense to denote the Parivrajakss or 
Wanderers as distinguished from the T&pasas or hermits; (2) 
in its narrower sense to denote the religious orders represented 
by the five TlrthaUkaras, Pdrana Ksssapa, liakkhsli Qosala 
arid the rest, considered boretios by the Buddhists; aiul (3) 
in its narrowest sense to denote the disciples and foUowen of 
Makkhali or Mahkbaliputta Gosala.” 

We are doubtful about Dr. Barua’s first category, although 
in the JSnaii-haro^ the term may have been intended in this 
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§ 6086 .^ W« have aeon that the acoond uuoge ia very oommon in 
early Buddhist literature. But we must add a rider to Barua’a 
•tatement, to the effect that eome at least of the heretical Grtha1\- 
kanu eeem to have been loosely allied, and to have hod many 
points of doctrine in common. 

Dr. Bania has attempted to provide an ancestry for the 
Ajtvikas. *' I cannot but strongly feel that all possible inquiries 
oonoeming Nanda Vaocha and Kisa Sahlncca are sure to lead the 
historian back to a typical representative of the Vanapiastha or 
Vaikhanasa order of Indian Hermits.”* In his latest article 
he is even more dehnite. “ The Ajlvika as a religious order and 
school of philosophy is known in the Vedio hymns, the Brahmapas, 
the Aiaoyakas, and other ancient Sanslait compilations and 
treatises that can safely bo regarded as literary products of a 
pre-Jaina and pre-Buddhistio age.” * Unfortunately he givre 
no references to or quotations from any of these works. This 
being the case we can only regret that Dr. Barua did not develop 
his surprising theory more fully, and declare that no statements 
known to us in pre-Buddhist literature suggest the existence of 
any such order. To the best of our knowledge the earliest non- 
Buddhist and non-Jaina reference suggesting the Ajivikas 
occurs in the ^vetAimtara Dpanifad* which is of comparatively 
late date.* Our own views on the origin of Ajivikism have already 
been expreesed—we do not believe that it derived from Vedio 
or Brahmanical souroea.* 

We must also disagree with Dr. Barua’s first statement, which 
implies that the Ajivikas derived from the forest hermits. What¬ 
ever the status of the mysterious predecessors of Hakkhali 
Gosala, the first Ajlvika of whom the Buddhist scriptures bear 
record, Upaka, is not a hermit with a Mttled dhoma in the 
forest, but a mendicant, wandering from place to place. We 
believe also that Barua is mistaken in suggesting that the odna- 
pratthas were an order, in the sense of a body of ascetics with an 
organized system of practice ami doctrine. Bather we behove 
that the terms v&napnuAa and mikhisvua wore approximately 
synonymous and of broad connotation, both implying a forest 
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harmit of the third dhoma ; the divenity of the dootrinoe and 
diaoiplinee of theee hermits is clear from the Vpanifads sod from 
the Pali scriptures. 

Hoernle, ia his discussion of the origin of the Ajlvikas, pins 
his faith on the dorivation of the Dsam Makkhali. “ It describes 
Gosala as having originally belonged to the Maftkhali or Maskarin 
clasa of religious mendicants . . . The Maskarin, as a rule, 
led a solitary life and the adoption of this manner of life was 
open to very grave abases. Hence scune men of commanding 
personality conceived the task of regulating the tendency 
(to abuses) ... by organizing the mendicants into communities 
governed by strict rules of conduct.” ^ 

Muchof Hoernle’sstatomentseenuooizect. He appears.however, 
to imply by the word ” class ” a degree of precision only slightly 
leas than Bama’s “order". The term mtuhann was in 
a very loose one. P&pini’s etymology* seems only to imply 
that ^e word means a mendicant hearing a staff, of whatever 
class or order. Admittedly there is evidence, beside that of 
Makkhali’s name, to show that the early Ajivikas earned staves. 
Hoemle himself quotes Tiuira Jdtaka,* the twelfth and thirteenth 
verses of which describe a mendicant, said in the commentary 
to be an Ajlvilca, as carrying a bamboo staff (veldoara). “ The 
verses oocuiiing in the Buddhist Jatakas,” Hoemle adds, 
“ embody the moat ancient folklore—of a much older date than 
Buddhism itself,” thereby implying that long before Makkhali 
a body of staff-bearing ascetics existed, from which the later 
AjlvilM developed. 

The Ajlvilca Upaka is also referred to as bearing a staff.* 
Indeed staves probably became a regular mark of the Ajlvilca 
Older. But it must be noted that, except for its employment in 
the iHra of Papini, and as on epithet of Qoeala, the word matkarm 
is not to be found until the classical period of Sanskrit literature, 
and then seems to be used with very varied connotations. Kuma- 
radua equates matkarin and ijlvika,* but the BAa((ihdtya, 
of the sixth or seventh century a.d.* uses the word in a sense which 
certainly does not suggest a follower of Gosala.* Baps describes 
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A naskarin inth » akM for • begging-bowl and wearing a red 
robe, who mu«t eurely have .been a gaivite.^ The commentator 
Utpala eeeotf to equate the word* djT«io and tkadan^n* 
the latter certainly meaning an ascetic with a single staff as part 
of hia insignia. But HaUyudha the lexicographer quotes the word 
ijimka as a member of a olaas containing various other terms 
for a heretical asoetio,* while maikartn occurs in the same ve^ 
as do the names of more orthodox and respectable ascetics, 
such as tapatvin, parivr^aJta, tdpa»a, etc.* Hemacandra also 
includes the word meukarin with vaUAdn<ua vSnaproMtka and 
yati in a group not including J/toiio.* In fact we have no reason 
to believe that the term maskann ever meant more than a staff- 
bearing mendicant of any order. Certainly it was somotimee 
used to designate the Ajlvikas, but it included a group mi^ 
wider they, as Dr. Barua ultimately recognised.* This being 
the case wo cannot believe that an “ order ” of maskarint existed 
before Gosala’s day, and that the A)lvika8 developed from 
them. 

It seems, in fact, an anachronism to suggest that any organized 
soS^iWu existed before the time of Buddha, Mahavixa, and 
Makkhali Oosila. Certainly there existed hermits, either solitary 
or living in ooloniea, and wandering mendicants. Wo suggest thst 
the bormit colonise gathered round locally respected leaders, 
the fame ot some of whom probably spread far beyond the 
locality of their hermitages and often survived their deaths 
But the picture painted by the Buddha, when describing his 
sesTch for truth among the forest teachers.* and the flourishing 
and often fantastic speculations of the Vpanifods, suggest that 
even within local groups there existed considerable differences 
of doctrine. In fact India at the time of the emergence of the 
heterodox sects seems to have been in a state of theological 
anarchy, mitigated only by orthodox Brahmanism, which was by 
no m** "s satisfying to the beat minds of ths timee. 

• Hsr^oviia od. Kaiifw. pp. 16S-S. V. bifrs, p. 167. 

• V. la&A. pp. 166 ff. 

• 186-190. V. iafia, p. 182. 

• Ibid. 8.204. 

• ilteidteiia-MiySMasi. 600-610. V, iabSip. 182. 

• ABOBI. »ii£. p. 164. For s fortlw* oonaldmtioo of the tom «a«*iar«» 
T. inl^ pp. 162 ff. 

> /«.i.pp.66ff. 
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The aoIiUries, whether hermits or waudeiers, must bj their 
very ostore hsve been lews unto themselves. Thst they often 
held certain doctrines and followed certain practices in common 
might be expected from the basic similarity of human tempera¬ 
ments and the imitative propensities of the human animal. 
But there is no reason to believe that they were bound by any 
rules other than self-made ones, such as vows taken on embarking 
on their careers of mendicanoy. The disciplinary innovations of 
the reforming leaders consisted partly in persuading some of these 
independent roving philosophers to accept common rules, and in 
linking them to ber^t communities and giving them ooherenoe 
by insisting on their residence in vMrat daring the rainy reason. 
We believe that these wandering sophists and ascetics, rather 
than hermits or non-existent ascetic “ orders played the 
biggest part in the de\'elopment of the heretical soApAoi of 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Ajlvikism. 


Btymoloot of tbb tbhk AjIvika 

Among the earliest views on the derivation of the word AjIvika 
are those of Bnmouf and Lassen. The former ^ believed that the 
term had no derogatory significance, but meant " one who lives 
on the charity of others ”, deriving it from o^'iva, ” the absence 
of livelihood,” with the action of the suffix -ha and the oonse- 
quent lengthening by vrddhi of the initial vowel. As an alterna¬ 
tive explanation Bonvouf supported Lassen, who, on the basts 
of a similar etymology, believi^ that the word meant an ascetic 
who ate no living or animal food.* Neither of these inter¬ 
pretations is aooeptable. The preaenoe of the alternative 
form Jivaia, attest^ by the lezicographexs * and by the astrologer 
Vaidyanatha Dikqita,* proves that the first syllable of the word 
cannot be a privative. 

The most widely accepted theory is that the term Ajmia 
or Ajimka is derived from the wo^ djioa. This, in Hocmle*s 
words, mAmiM " tho mode of life, or professioo, of any particular 
class of people, whether they live ss householders ... or as 

* Lt Lotus is U Bonns Lai (Sad odn.), ii. p. 777. 

* luiiscJks AUsriumskwUe U. p. 107, n. 2, BurnouC op. oil., loo. eo. 

* V, infra, pp. ISS-SS. 
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religious mondiowits HoanJe adds that “ the word ijlvika, 
being a derivative of djioa, means one who observes the mode of 

living appropriate to his class-There is some ground for 

believing that Ooeala held pecnliar vievre as to the d>it» of a mendi¬ 
cant who is truly liberated from the fetters of karma. It was 
probably for this reason that ho and hie adberenta came to bo 
known as or the men who held the peculiar doctrine of 

ijlva _The name ‘ Ajlvikait appears, was originally meant 

to stigmatize Gosala and his followers as ‘ profosmonals ’; 
though, no doubt, in later times, when it became the distinctive 
nanve of a mendicant order, it no longer carried that offensive 

Hoernle's hypothoeis requires some qualification. From tte 
examples given above* it is obvious that the term ^ttaha, 
like nirgraniha, originally had a wider connotation than the 
organized followers of Makkbali Gosila, and might bo applied 
to almost any non-brahmanioal naked ascetic. Purthermore it is 
possible to suggest an alternative et}nnology. 

Admittedly religion offers a number of examples of derogatory 
nicknames ultimately becoming the regular titles of heterodox 
sects—the words '* quaker ” and “ methodut ’* come immediately 

tomind. InthisconnectionthestoryofFondaroJdtal»maybeof 

some significance.* A man suffers shipwreck and is cast tabors 
near the port of Karambiya in a state of nudity (nagga-bhoggo). 
Like Makkbali Gos&la and P&raoa Kaasapa in Buddhaghosa’s 
stories,* he is mistaken for an ascetic, and is given alms. There¬ 
upon he declares with relief: “ I’ve found a way to make a 
living 1 ” {Laddho me jwik’-opSyo). This story surely indicates 
that the connection between the worda djiva and SfivUa was 
recognized in ancient India, at least by the Ajivikas’ opponents. 

An alternative explanation of the term is provided in the 
Digha Nikiga.* It is said that the Buddha met at Vesali a oertoin 
ascetic named Kandara-masuka, who maintained seven life¬ 
long vows. The first of these is: “As long os I live I will bo 
naked, and will not pat on a garment” actiaka 

ossom, no toUAom foridahtyam). The second vow is one of 
perpetual chastity; by the third, surprisingly enough, the ascetic 

• x««.f,a2e0. • V.*«P«,PI).9S-#SL » ./Sfc t. pp. 76 g. 

• V.iapn.pp.X7, SS-SS. * DfpkaU,p.S. 
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underUket to bog only (pirite iumI moat, and not to oat gruol or 
broth; while the last four are vows of a Jaina type, delimiting 
the ares in the four directions beyond which he undertakes not to 
travel. The ascetic Kandara-maeuka is regularly referred to as 
aeda, but nowhere as Sjwika, and we have no evidence that any 
of hia vows, with the exception of the first, were taken by the 
organized Ajivika community. Nevertbetess the formula 
ydvajjivam, which precedes each of the seven vows, may be 
significant. It suggests the possibility that the word Sfieika 
may be derived from some such phrase as d jivdt, “ as long as 
life." This view was put forward by Kem,^ but seems not to have 
been notioed by later workers in the field, perhaps because 
the author gave little weight to his theory, and does not appear 
to have provided references to back it 

Admittedly the prepositioa d has more often the force of 
" until" “ as long as but ** it may denote the limit 

‘ to ' until *, * as far as * from *, either including the object 
named or excluding it and therefore this interpretation is by 
no moans ill^timate. 

The adjective yovtmiviia meaning '* lifelong ” is to be found 
in the Aivaldf/asta SratUa SiUra,* composed at a very early 
period, perhaps before Goaala’s ministry. It is significant that it 
is there used in reference to the duration of vows to bo taken in 
penance for errors in sacrificial ritual. The same term, in its 
Pr&krit form jdvajijimi, with the same connotation, is to he 
found in the Bhaganaii SHlra.* It is by no means impossible that 
the word bad a similar connotation with the religious 

community using it, and indicated the lifelong character of the 
vows taken by the followers of Makkbali GosUa and by the free- 
lanoe Ajivikas, in contrast to the temporary vows of the Buddhist 
MoHgha. In this case the derogatory etymology from djit» must 
have been devised by the opponents of tbs sect, in the same 
maimer as that in which Buddbaghoea devised derogatory 
etymologies for Makkhtdi and Parm^. 

To this theory it may be objected that at least one Ajivika, 

> Dtr Bnidkinnu mnd min* OttMtMt is Iniitn ii, p. 7, s. 2. 

• Munlor Williams, Sssiiril-Jfseli** DicHomuy. n.r, A. 

* Aimiiiynm Sntmic 8Um iii. U, Pooos odn., p. I8S. Aa( adwmiswsw 
truiam. ytinj-jtiiJinm sA. 

« Bh. S*. lii, »A. 133. fol. !M. 
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UpalcB, is Mid to h»vo givon up his asoetioism.^ But this fact 
hy no means invalidates our etymology, for even lifelong vows 
may be broken. 


The AjIvika Isitiation 

New members seem normally to have been inducted into the 
AjIvika order after an initiation ceremony. Before the ministry 
of Makkbali Gosdla, among local AjIvika groups and independent 
mendicants, the ceremony seems to have varied considerably from 
one group to another. We have already met unscrupulous men 
who initiated themselves into a profitable career of asoetjoism 
by the simple process of losing their clothes.* Many spurious 
mendicants of this typo, often looeely called Ajivikas, must have 
existed both befow and after the days of Makkhali Goeala. Wo 
may, however, assume that Makkhah's organisation of the looeely 
knit asoetios was effective in introducing some regularity into the 
procedure of admission to the order and initiation. 

Two Pali referonooe give us soma indication of the prooesees 
of entry into the AjIvika mendicant fraternity. Titolra Jdloka * 
tells of an unfortunate false ascetic (wjjipolifa) duffAo-Idpoio), 
who, after a career of chicaiMuy and fraud, is judged and executed 
by a lion. The tiger who proeecotes him at the lion’s court 
describes the prisoner in a few lines of verse of considerable 
interest; among other things, says the tiger, be has "burnt 
his >i f"^« by grasping a lump ”.* The commentary elucidates' 
the phrase: “ At the time of his going forth as an AjIvika 
his hsnds were burnt by grasping a heated lump." ' This seems 
a reliable indication that the early AjIvika was sometimes initiated 
by a painfril ordeal, and there are faint suggestions of the survival 
of the practice at a much later date. 

In Mah&niradakcMapa Jdtaha * the asoetic Guua is described 
ss sn " igiwraut, naked, wretched, and blindly foolish AjIvika ".* 


1 V monk D* 

* V. pp. ST3S-83. lOS- 

* HaUU dirfrQS pipJawUWpoAiiscM. Op. «4t„ p. Ml. . 

* «»sAa-p<e^po#»j|SiAas*<»e AeBA Sp» Kr 
asm da 44M . Op.«t..p.M3. 

* ./SI. vipp. 2ie<r. 

* nissiriJtom anMa-bilam Ajfsikasfs. 
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The word uaod in this phrase to express his nudity is nagga- 
hhogga, which the Pali Text Society’s Dictionary interprets as 
" one whose goods are nakedness The term is tluice employed 
in the Jatakas,^ the first and second instances describing the con¬ 
dition of castaways, one of whom became a false ascetic,* and 
the third being an epithet of Guna. Very similar compound 
adjectiTee are to be found in use much later than the time of the 
J^akoi' composition. An inscription at Belagami, Mysore,* 
dated a.d. 1162, catalogues the types of ascetic to whom alms 
were given at the Kodiya ma|A; as well as the Jaina 
and the Hindu panmahamtat, who seem to have been habitually 
naked,* the visitors to the mofA included nagna-bhagna*.* The 
JtajatarfMhgxJisx refers to rugijM^nagn&^aka ascetics, with emaciated 
or decayed noses, feet, and hands,* who have many points in 
common with, and may have been, Ajivikas. We therefore believe 
that the Pali word nagga-Uiogga should bo road as a dvanim 
adjective, rather than as a hoAuoriAt, and that its second member 
is equivalent to the Sanskrit bkugna (“ bent"), rather than 
bhogga (" property ”); thus the meaning of the term would be 
not “ oite whose goods are nakedness ”, but ” one naked and 
crippled ”, The Ajlvika initiatory ordeals may well have reeultod 
in such mutilation and deformity as to qualify the ascetic for these 
titles. 

Another element in the Ajlvika initiation, for which there is 
confirmation in a later source, is described in the Dhammapada 
Commentary, in the story of Jambuka, to which we have ah^y 
referred.* The events there described ostensibly refer to the 
unorganized pre-Hakkhali Ajivikas, but the details of the account 
of Jambuka's initiation may have been provided by Buddha- 
ghoea, and perhaps apply to the organized community of 
Makkhali. Jambuka’s habits are so disgusting that his parents 

* JiL It, p. IflO 1 T, p. 75 i Ti, p. 2XS. 

' V.nipra.p. 102. 

* JM. C«rs. tU, SKIkaipar no. 102. 

• <inlin.p. 114. 

‘ ProCwaor B. A. Saletors (J/tdunol Jaindtm, p. 210), raUowing Rloa'a 
UnadaUoo, bsltorw thu tUa leprcaeot* two o l awai of MeoUe, Uio saj n a t 
tad Uia (Aagaoi. TUf vo do not aootpt la tIov of Uio o rirt a n oa of li ii u l a f lonM 
in tho Plii and in taa iiSjaSiraapipl. whicti cannot apply to mofo than a MDgfe 

claaa. 

• JUh^atefaSpfs; Til, 1002-4. V. infra, p. 205. 

’ U*^Commi.a,p.62. V. copra, pi 07. 
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decide th*t he is not fitted for ordinary life, but only for the 
AjlvikM (./(;w»idnom eta antudtaviko). Therefore they take 
him to a local group of Ajivika aeoetice, apparently while he 
ia still a child, and request that he bo initiated into their oom- 
munity. The boy is placed in a pit up to his neck, planks arc hud 
over the pit, aboTo his collar-bonee, and, sitting on the planks, 
the Ajivikas pull out his hair with a piece of the rib of a pahn- 
leaf.» It seems that the early Ajivikas, like the Jainas, extracted 
the hair by the roots, and that the custom persisted among them 
is attested by the Tamil text CivcmSna-citHjfSr* 

Yet Qoaala Mankhaliputta is described as tearing his beard 
in his last delirium, and in Kumaradisa’s JanaK-hara^ the 
Ajlvika’s head, like that of the orthodox Hindu asostic, is 
covered with a pile of matted locks.» The Ajivikas depicted at 
Borobudur have hair (Plato n).‘ Thus it scorns that Ajivikas 
wore not always tonsui^ or clean-shaven. The extraction of the 
hair by the roots, like the grasping of the heated lump, was 
probably an ordeal intended to render the novioe oblivious to 
physical pain, and to test his resolution, and, as with the Jainas,* 
was not usually repeated after initiation, or was only repeated 
at distant intervals. 

The other feature of Jambnka’s initiation, burial up to the 
neck, is mentioned in Japanese Buddhist sources as being p^ 
of the Ajlvika’s ascetic technique.* The pit in which the novice 
was placed may have symbolized his spiritual rebirth ftom the 
womb of Mother Earth, or. since burial was not unknown in 
Ancient India, his ” death to the world 

Two further points connected with entry into Ajivika asootioism 
may here be noted. The story of Jambuka indicates that, as with 
the Buddhists at»d Jainas, novices were accepted by the Ajivikas 
while still children. And the Ajivika sixfold classification of 
men, as described in the Ahguttara NikSya and by Buddbagbosa, 
shows that women wore permitted to enter the Ajivika order, 

» Oaia-ttpamata liamtMi, dmintam jaKImam mpan podarAti 

Mpiri miMilaA, tt$e teSetvuM. 

* eye. ed. Uudakyw, p. SSS. V. lofri^ p. SOd . 

* DamiJk'-djItikmi Xt*etn rnaibantam SO» 

dadari’dtramamlipatam. JtmaJMaraaax.Tt. V.mfTm,pp. ISO S. 

* V.in{n.|iul<)8. 

* Heknbri^, Dit LeUrt dar Joiaat, p. IM. 
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and that th«ir utaUu waa not significantly lower than that of the 
male members of the aect.^ 

AjIvika Nudity 

The aaoetioe called AjIvika in tho P&li texts, whether the pie* 
Makkhali mendicants and hermits whom we may call proto* 
Ajivikas, or members of tho organized AjIvika sect, appear usually 
to have lived in a state of nakedness. Makkhali Uoeala and 
Pfirapa Kaasapa are described as completely unclothed,* and 
it would seem that in the early days of Ajivikism the leaser 
members of the oooununity were also habitually naked.* 

In later times the rule (rf nudity does not seem to have been 
so regularly followed. The BhagauxUi SOtn states that on his 
death the corpse of Qosala Mahkhaliputta was arrayed in a 
splendid robe and bodecked with ornaments,* which suggests 
that some form of pontifical finery was not unknown to the leaders 
of Ajivikism. The Dhammapada Commentary seems sometimes to 
distinguish between the words ^ttaiba and acelaka* the latter 
of which was a term of wide connotation and was probably 
used to refer to any unclothed asoetic. The Ajivikas depicted 
at Borobudnr wear clothes,* and Canareae texts confuse the 
Ajivikas with yellow-robed Buddhists.* There is ample evidence 
that wide differenoes of doctrine existed within the later AjIvika 
oommunity,* and with some of its sub-sects, as with the Jainss, 
the cult of nakedness may have tended to die out at an early 
date. 

Pictorial and sculptural representations of Ajivikas contribute 
little to our knowledge of the usual AjIvika garb. Kepiesonta- 
tions of naked ascetics occur occasionally in Buddhist art, but 
in most esses there is no evidence that these aro Ajivikas and not 
members of the Digambara Jaina order. A figure in one of the 
Ajanta freecoe has been identified by Fouober as Pfirana Kaasapa 
at the great miracle contest at Savatthi,* and this is completely 

* Ajlfikiijtnaimo sysfiYi vadali, Stm. 
p. 383. V« p* Z43. 

* V.rapra.ppLST.AO, O, S7 * V. NpM, |ip. 07,102. « V. Mpn, p. BO. 

* Dkp. Cmmm. i, p. SOB. V. mpn. p. OS. 

* V.&ln.p. 106. * V.inln,pp.20S-t. • V. iafra. Mi. 270-260. 

* VAti OTiea.BouiiM^t. w>L U. p. 204 ; sbo JA^ 1000, pp. Sl-S. V. nipra. 
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n&ked. CerUin iculptun* of the Qmndhara ■chool. depicting the 
Buddha’s ‘parininaiyt, abo show a naked aaoetio, who eeeiM 
to bo the Ajivika in the act of informing the bhikkhu Maha- 
kanapa of the great event (PUte III)»; but a similar character 
in other works of the same school depicting the same subject is 
dressed in a garb reeembling that of the orthodox Hindu ascetic. 

RepiesenUtions of AjWikas exist outside India. A sculpture 
at Borobudur shows the enoounter of the newly enlightei^ 
Buddha with Upaka the Ajivika; Upaka is here accompanied 
by two fellow Ajlvikas, and all three weM a peculiar skirt-like 
garment and have carefully arranged hair (Plate II).* Krom 
is of the opinion that no reliance can be placed on the accuracy 
of figures,* but it must be remembered that at the time of 
the building of the Borobudur ttupa the Javanese were in wntact 
with C5lamaud*l*n», and that Ajlvikas were to be found in that 
region. Therefore it is not whoDy impossible that the Javanese 
Boulpter was working from personal knowledge, or from an 
authentic report, of the appearance of Dravidian Ajlvikas. 

Central Asian frescos s^w the Buddha disputing with the 
heretical leaders.* Of the latter some are partly naked, but he 
whom Ortowodel identifies as Hakkhali Qosala, by virtue of hie 
staff (Plate I, ii), is attired in the garb of the orthodox asoetic, 
and wears the typical soanyW’s topknot.* 

It is generally agreed that Mahivira founded his order upon 
a looser group of saoetics, wearing clothing and by no me a ns strict 
in their chastity, who looked back to the shadowy Pariva 
Natha, the twenty-third drthatJcara of Jaina hagiology. 
Jainism in its later form, it is suggeetcd, was but a development 
of the older protu-Jainism of Paiiva.’ It seems, moreover, 
that the early Jaina monk, although called aceta, was not normally 
oompletely nude, but wore a loincloth * i while Maha^dra himself 
was habitually naked, he penmtted his followers to wear a 
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m in i m um of covering to avoid embarraaament and the accusa¬ 
tion of indecency. On the other band the nudity of the Ajivika 
seems usually at this period to have been total This point 
has been clearly made by Hoemle,* who shows that in the Ajl%’ika 
sixfold olaaaification of men* ^e white class (suJkk'-dbAijdii) 
consisted of Ajlvikas and Ajivinls, while the red ({oAii'-d6A>)dlt), 
two stages below it, contained ni^ 9 fAai wearing one cloth (eia- 
adfahS). The complete nudity of the Ajtvika is further made cleat 
from the description of POraQa in the Divyikaddna, which pre¬ 
cludes the wearing even of a loincloth.* Thus the Ajivika seems 
to have gone further in his nudity than the early Jaina. We may 
assume that his motive was the same as that which inspired 
Mahavlra in instituting the custom in the Jaina order, the 
acquisition of complete indifference to all physical sensation.* 

If our S 3 mohioniams are correct,* and if we can accept the 
indications given by the stories of Upaka and Jambuka,* it 
would seem that neither Mahavlra nor Oosala was the originator 
of the cult of nudity, which must have existed before either 
reformer commenced his ministzy. If we accept the existence of 
the clothed proto-Jainss we can only assume with Hocmle that 
Mahavlra intjroduood his reform in their dress under the influence 
of Qca&la and the proto-AjIvikas, adopting the latter’s views 
on the necessity of nakedness for salvation, but making slight 
concessions to public opinion and human frailty. Gca&la, in this 
respect more extreme than his former colleague, seems to have 
insisted on the maintenance of total nudity. 

Thus, ahhougfa later developments may have led to aorae 
relaxations in the rulea, we may envisage the typical Ajivika 
of the early period as usually completely naked, no donbt covered 
with dust and dirt, perhaps bent and crippled, and armed 
with a bamboo staff. 


AjIvika Ascricism 

Whatever relaxation of discipline may have taken place 
in private, the early Ajivika peribrmed penance of the most 

■ N«ri,p.2e2. 

* Sum. FiL i. p. las ; A»f. iU, p. 3S3. V. infra pp. 243 ff. 

* PufuMl t tml uk JaM. IhtfihaMma, p, I6S. 
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rigorous nature in public. Significant description* of his ascetioim 
occur in the Pali texts, but in reading them it must be borne in 
mind that some of the penance* deeoribed may not have been 
regularly practised by the organised followers of Makkhali 
Goaala, but are rather indicative of the activities of the free- 
lanoe proto-AjIvika*. 

For instanoe in LomoAomm Jataka ‘ it is stated that the 
Bodhisatta himself had once become an Ajlvika. Naked and 
solitary, he fled like a deer at the sight of men. He ate refiise, 
small fish, and dung. In order that his austerities should not be 
disturbed he took up hi* abode in tho depths of the jun^e. In 
winter he would leave his thicket and spend the night expoeed to 
the bitter wind, returning to the shade as soon as the sun rose. 
By ni^t he was wet with melted snow (himodahena), and by day 
with the water dripping from the branches of trees. In summer 
he reversed the process, and was scorched by the sun all day, 
while at night tho thicket shielded him from the cooling breeze. 

This account seems not to represent a typical member of the 
Ajlvika order, although it is possible that certain solitary hennite 
wore loosely affiliated to it. The figure here described, however, 
seems to be that of a forest hermit of the most psychopathic 
type, and the passage is yet another example of the very looee 
nuumor in which the term Ajlvika was ua^ in the Pali texts. 
It doe* indicate, however, how closely tho word was connected 
in the popular mind with extnme asceticism. 

A picture of Ajlvika penances which seems more probably 
to apply to tho regular order is contained in the prologue to 
JVoiijuffAo J&Uika} Here it is stated that a company of Ajivikae 
was stationed behind the Jetavana at Savatthi, and performed 
false penances {mieckd-tapam) of various type*. Those penances 
included “ exerting themselves in a squatting postum ” {uUntfika- 
jrpadkdna), the bat-penance (uo^yu/t-twte),* lying on beds of 
thorns (kan^aka-ppanya), and the penance of the five fires 
(paSim-Utpana). 1110 acts of eelf-mortification here named seem 
to be those practised by Indian asoetica of all periods, but wc have 
no reason to believe that they were not also practised by tho 
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Ajlvilca taitgha. At S&vatthi Goaak Moms to have made use 
of a '• peoanoe-ground ”, aa well as the potteij in which he 
regularly resided.* It U posaible that this adjoined the JoUvana, 
and that the Ajivikaa desciibed in the Jataka were the train of 
followers with which Goeala was usually surrounded. 

The Jaina Aupap&tiha SOtm contains a significant list of the 
typos of Ajivika mendicant.* These include dughaTwntaTiy&, 
w^, according to Abhayadeva’s commentary, were in the habit 
of begging food at every third bouse only ; tigharantariyi, who 
begged at every fourth house; sattagharanUtriyH, who begged 
at every eighth bouse; who, Abhayadeva 

explains, under a special vow employed lotus stalks in begging,* 
and who perhaps used lotus Imvos as begging reoeptooles ; 
gharatoimtUs^iyi, those who begged at every house; tajjju- 
mtariya, who would not go begging when lightning was seen *; 
and finally vftiya-tamatfd, who, according to Abhayadeva, were 
ascetics who entered large earthen pots in order to. do penance.* 
It is difiQoult to provide a satisfactoiy alternative explanation 
of the last term, which seems meaningless if interprctod arjrmr ding 
to the primary meaning of u-ffrUd (she-camel). 

For the last item of the list we have partial confirmation 
from a Tamil source. Nacoigarkkitpyar, the fourteenth century 
commentator on the early Tamil grammar, ToUbdppiyam, 
quotes as an example an unidentified verse which mentions 
the existenoe of ascetics who perform penances in tdli, or funerary 
urns.* Dr. K. R. Srinivasan, who has noticed this reference,* 
states categorically that these asoetios were Ajlvikas, who, 
be soems to believe, ware identical with Jairuia. In fact tho text 
does not give any information on the sectarian affinities of the 
asoetica in question, but since we know that Ajlvikas were 

' V.supca,p.80. 

' .^Bpi^liaaiSStra. «S.41,lbl. IIW. 

* lUyama-nUftd friAfaiafi M a itpaip tna fafOtfi aanii h 

* Vidftdi aatjAat amlaraft Milfa-praSayeM ytfdm atti t$ aUf/ud-aatarM^ 

Vidjfut-iampUa Miikpiaa »' 4b**' W Ablk» 7 s<lsTS to AnpajiSriSa, 

loo. ait. 

* VftrM MiJana-piMfaa. Tatra fraaiftt fa iriaifenti 

tapaaf^' Ibid. 

* Tth-koaippa-t-taaaA-etftar taoffika 
rsj*|a aorrato* mdl aarai. 

TaUipfifiua Pcrat-aHUrata, Bd. Pillai i, p. 182. 

* Amtitntfa4iaU,f.9, 
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pnMtit in the Tamil country, and since this stiange system of 
penance is ascribed to them in the Jaina text, wo nmy ^me 
that the ascetics referred to in the Tamil verse AjlvikaB. 

The SCira gives a further list of Ajivika ascetic 

praotiooe, which are said to be severe ponaaoes, terrible penanoee, 
the abstention from liquids (raw, which the commentator 
Abbayadova interprets as ghee, etc.),* indifference to the 
pleasures of the sense of taste.* Unfortunately we are given no 
explanation of the distinction between the first aiul 
second forms of tapor, and the list is only of value as confirma¬ 
tion of the statements of other sources to the effect that, at 
least in public, the Ajivilcas were given to severe self-mortification. 

The Ajivikas’ reputation for asceticism apparently reached 
jjje Pjf East. Chinese and Japanoee Buddhist Literature classes 
the Ashibikaa (i.e. Ajivikas) with the NikendabtroM or Nirgranthas 
as practising severe penance. ** They both hold that the penalty 
for a sinful life must sooner or later be paid and since it is impea- 
sible to escape from it it is better that it be paid as soon as poasible 
so that the life to oome may be free for enjoyment. Thus their 
practices were asoetic—^fasting silence immovability and the 
burying of thomsolvee up to the neck were their expressions of 
penance.” • 

That the Ajivikas continued to practise severe asceticism 
at a late period is shown by one of our most recent sources, the 
Tamil CivoUdm-ciUiyar, which speaks of them as prescribing 
great suffering to all souls (as s neoessary means of salvation).* 

A reference in TiUini Jdtaka * indicates that the early Ajivikas 
performed secret magical rites of a repulaive tantric type. The 
unfortunate Ajivika is there said by his proeocutor the tiger 
to have ” removed blood at midni^t The commentary 
elucidates this cryptic phrase thus: " Pupphakam means 


‘ Okrf-Mi-nta-pariiffatai. 

» 00 * 9 ^ law . . . •afsotaw, fkarataw, roM-i^l^eAaaalS, 

&*S» 4 V« tv, SOS. 

ffisAi Ugie at Pnttrvti im OUaa aai Ja/t^, p. 

Hyaka^ i. tt. Ti* pMwe* kaa been nuUMd by Hoernia p. OT) 

wh^Mlhettag to bb own Uwoty, idwaiAw tbe AahibOEM wUh Um Dignatbam 

mif maps «yir avar pa a thf aamnla wi§ia[ykhaf eeOum. CSO. ad. 
HudaUynr, p. tSS, v. 1. 

* Jn. lil. pp^ 541-S. V. aopin, p. 104. 

* AtUSSiwet fmppkaia^ addWaOote. 
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blood. . . . Ho cut off the heiuLi and feet of offendeta ikgauiat 
the Icing fop his living, took them away, threw them into a room, 
and lot the blood run out firom the openings of the wounds; 
going there at midnight he made a heap of red rioo-powder/' * 
Francis and Neil, in their translation of this JaUtka ignore the 
commentary, and give:— 

** . . . in midnight fray 
wounded, he washed the blood away.'*' 

This is a brilliantly imaginative interpretation, but is by no 
means consistent with the commentary. Whatever the meaning 
of the strange phrase in the text, the commentary indicates that 
the wicked Ajlvika was thought of as performing magical core* 
monies. This single referenoo is not reliably confirmed by other 
sources, although a significant passage in the Fdl^ Purtkm 
also suggests that the Ajlvikas performed mysterious secret 
rites.' 

Whatever may have been the praotioes of the primitive solitary 
Ajlvika in Ixmahattita JatcJoa* the organised Ajlvika oommunity 
does not seem to have oountenancod the performanoo of ascetic 
practices of the most repulsive type. The boy Jambu^, to 
whom we have already referred,' developed a propensity to 
nudity and the eating of ordure at a very early i^, and for this 
reason his parents had him initiatod into the Ajlvika soApAa. 
As he was quite satisfied by his repulsive diet he refrised to go 
on the usual bsgging roun^ with hia feUow mendicants, who, 
when they learned of the disgustmg behaviour of the boy in their 
absence, promptly expelled him from the community. The 
Dhammapada commentary givea as their motive for his expulsion 
the fear that the Buddhist monks might discover Jambuka’s 
evQ habits and expose the Ajivikas to soom and ridicule. But 

' P%f>pka kam ti lekitmmt mfloiii kali ; tawaS Kra jlai^m niaikpa 
rkjdparAMikknam kaUKa-pUt MmdibA U AiuM •UAinw M«a- 

■iiiMcU faggkaraataip toUtew n<t^*nraltn ar—nai lattJka piuiinl Jbiaaia- 
Ikmpmm kilak tkapilan U. 1 profer FauibOU'a vamnt raadiag to that in iJw 
ta:^ Sa p^at a rf SSia fl e* aSaaa mM, which <1 om not maks good acne. It te 
poalbl* that the word U in the ocmraontaijr rsSm to tha arianlnala thonaailTra. 
m which can H loeina that the Ajivika aUivehad their wwundi with rioa-puwdtr, 
b«t in Ihla eaaa a nasioal carwncnjr ia abo auanated. 

* TJU yStaka. toL iil. p. 322. 

* V.ia{tti,piKlS2ff. 

* V.aupta,^ 110. 

* V. MpcB, pp. 07, lOd-O. 
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it seem* probable that the Ajivikaa, extremieta in aaoeticum 
though they were, bad definite rules of aeoetio conduct, and that 
their penances were exceeded in lepuluivenees by those of some 
independent asoetios. 

That the Ajivikaa lived in communities ia clear from this and 
numerous other references. But it is probable that some Ajivikaa 
at any rate withdrew themselves from human contacts. Hoemle,^ 
on the strength of Weber’s paraphrase of the Paramahanwi 
Ujxmifad,* has pointed out the existence of two classes of 
mendicant among the dcade^i^, of which the higher, or 
jxjramaAsinMi, abandoned his loincloth, staff, and begging bowl, 
and lived absolutely unimpeded by worldly possessions. Some 
such distinction may have existed among the Ajivikaa, who 
were somotimes looked upon as a species of the genus ehodo^idtn.* 
But we have teen that even Gosala, although he seems to have 
been habitually naked, did not discard hit begging bowl‘; 
f nd the mondieanta described in the Paramahamsa Vpamfod 
are evidently orthodox Hindu asoetica j thus the conclusion is 
by no means certain. 

The strange Bodhisatta Ajlvika to whom reference has already 
been made,* may be such a solitary, although it seems more 
probable that he was not thought of as beii^ in any way affiliated 
to the order of Gosala. A more striking indication of the existence 
of such solitary asoetios is to be found in the SOtrakftdiiga, 
in the course of the debate between Gosala and Adda.* Gosala 
attacks Mahavira, who, be declares, was formerly a aolitazy 
ascetic {egantacari samotte). bat is now surrounded by disciples. 
One or other course must be wrong. To this Adda replies that 
there is no sin in preaching the dhamma to others.* Gosala 
then changes the subject si^ maintains that, according to his 
doctrine, there is no sin for the egantaoSri in drinking cold water, 
eating seeds, accepting food specially prepared, or in women.* 

> KUi.i.p.aea. 

• M.a.pi>.174-S. 

' V. ia&B, PPL les t. 

* V. •apf«,p.KL 

' V.npn.pi 114. 

* V. (Dim. p. SS. 

• 8 *. kr. ii, 0. VT. l-s, fo)L S88-e. 

' Stodagam tamt Mpateyaip, SUpoianiiMip ioAa iUkifto. 
gfautatOriM' ika amka Mamme, Iommmso n' 86kimmtii fimm. Ibid., v. 7, 
bl. 380 . 
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We have here a definite indication of lonely wanderon, not 
gathered in oommimitiee, living aooording to the aeoetio rules 
laid down by Qoaila. 

The later Dravidian Ajlvikas developed the oonoept of Mackali, 
whom they oonfueed with Parana, as remote, motionless, and 
silent—the Lord who, although he knew all things, did not speak.^ 
He appeared and disappeared myaterioosly, " like the rainbow, 
of inoomprehensible form, by nature witl^t defect, POrapap, 
famed for his perfect knowledge.'* * These passages suggest that 
the superior i^ade of Ajivika monk, the leaders of the ta^gha, 
lived in almost inapproachable solitude, perhaps somewhat 
relaxing their ascetic discipline, and very occasionally bestowing 
a thoophany upon the lesser members of the community. That 
“ fasting silence and immovability " were among the ascetic 
practices of the Ajlvikas is confirmed by the Far Ea^m sources.* 
Yet our authorities ^>eak with two voices. The consensus of the 
Buddhist and Jaina references seems to indicate that both 
Makkhali Ooe&la and POrapa were often surrounded by crowds 
of disciides, and freely convereed with their lay supporters. 


Thb AjIvika SabhA 

It would appear that the Ajlvikas had regular places for 
meetings and r^gioos oeiemonies. The UvAtaga IkuAo * refers 
to an Ajlvtya-soMd at the town of Polssapura. When Goeala 
visited this town, attended by the went first 

to the sabhd, where he deposited his begging-bowl (bhaiii4ago- 
nikkJwoam kant), and from whence he issued, attended by only 
a few foUowers, to visit his backsliding lay disciple Saddalaputta. 

From this it is evident that, whatever may have been the 
habits of free-lance Ajivika ascetics, the organised sect of 
Makkhali Oosala was a religious body with a normal corporate 
and social life, a saBgha in fact, as were the Buddhist and Jaina 
orders, with a regular meeting place. The use of the word soMd 

* Azinti^ ifonna sMf SteSilar Mri***S- • • 0'^ 

* . . . tcrinh-itniiiMit- 

Vartiyi-wmhai- tiSa-^M-*dI-asa<|na. 
/’■fatyd-*.«n*ir-^«eal.A’lraiW9<. IbfaL T, STS. 

* V.Mpr»,|». Ill 

* V. rapra, p. 51 
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in this oonnftction is «triking, since the term seams to imply 
a building of tbo type used for royal courts or for foDt-moots 
of tJ>e free tribes, and is rarely used to designate a religious edifice. 
Of the latter usage the Pali texts seem to present only om 
example.^ The word may mean " a public rest house or hostelry 
and it may therefore be suggested that the Ajimya-iaiM at 
Polasapura was merely a rest house for ascetics of the order. 
But it seems more appropriate to accept the word in its more 
usual meaning of “ an assembly hallIts use suggests that the 
A)Ivika community employed their meeting-place not only for 
religions ceremonies but for secular nueetings, and was tea^ng, 
oven at this early date, to cot itself off from other oor^unitioe. 
In the Diavidian Deccan, at a much later period, it appeare 
with some erf the attributes of a caste,* and it is possible that it 
began to develop caste charaoteristios very early. A closely 
knit corporate life, embracing monk and layman alike, may 
have arisen as a reaction to the opposition and soom levelled 
at the community by other Indian sects, both. orthodox and 
heretical, and the rarity of references to Ajivikism in lato 
Sanskrit literature may in part be due to the isolation in which 
the Ajlvika community existed. 

As well as the Ajivika uOvi, we read in the Kinayo of an 
AjMlca-aeyya, inhabited by Ajlvika asocrios who enticed the 
Buddhist MtWAtinu settled near by.* This seems to have been 
in the nature of a small monastery or viWro, probably a collection 
of huta. Further the BhagavaR Sflfro refers to Oosala as returning 
to the pottery of Halahala from the “ penance-ground ” (aydeono- 
WOml).* This place, we suggest, was merely an open space on the 
borders of the city, where ascetics of all types congregat^ to 
perform their austeritieB. and had no specifically Ajlvika 
connectioD. 


SONO AKD DaKCR 

Cryptio passages in the BhagavaR SHtra suggest that Ajlvika 
oeremouisl may have contained elements of a contemporary 

• Maama-MMd. JU. fJ. p. 3XS. tarts PTS. IMionary, ar. mbU. 

• PTS. Diaiomary, ar. loMA. Tbs WoUoosry gives only ons ioCbcsikw ia 

tbta sense, to yet. i,p. 303 . ..... 

• V. Infrm, p. Ifl®. * Via. It, p. m. V. Infe*. pp. 124-S6. » V. supcs. p. 6». 
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popular religious cult, whinh ue found later in devotional 
Hinduism. 

It vrtU be remembered that, when in hie laat delirium, Ooeala 
was visited at night by the lay disciple Ayampula, with a question 
on the sizo of tho haUi.^ Ilie teacher, in reply to Ayampula’s 
question, is reported to have given the inoousequential answer: 
" Play the vi^d, old fellow 1 Play the old fellow I ” Most 
of the actions and words of GoeUa in his last delirium seem to 
have been inserted in the story in order to provide alleged origins 
for later Ajivika practioos and doctrines, and the strange phrases 
of the teacher may indicate that the Ajlvika community was given 
to the singing of religious songs and to the use of music for 
religious purposes. 

The suspicion is strengthened by Abhayadeva’s definition 
of the two paths (magffa), which the six di$deanu extracted 
from the Puevos, together with the eight maAdnimiUas, at the 
conference with Qosala shortly before his death.* These paths, 
according to the oommentator, are those of song and daxMC.* 
Two of the eight hnalitios of the Ajivikas are said to be oirutw 
peye and earima natU, the last soug and dance,* and Goeala 
himself is said to have sung and danced in his last delirium.* 

From these indications we infer that singing and dancing 
played an important part in Ajlvika religious practice. Possibly 
the Ajivikas, in their Ajiviyor^tUJti^ held meetings for ecstatic 
religious singing and dancing, such aa are to^y held by such 
sects as the Oaitanyas. This at least seems the most probable 
interpretation of theee obscure passages. 


* V. supra, pf>. 0S-6a. 

* V. supra, p.M. 

* ruftd sierpau pOs.ssilrpa !ir(ps-sttr|a4a^a<ra ramSUspeS*. 
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THE EARLY AJIVIKA COMMUNITY (II) 
Bbuoixo akd Ductahy Pbacticbs 

While it U cerUin th»t Ajivika a*oetic8 normally begged 
their food, like thoir Boddhiat and Jaina oonnterparta, the 
aourooa with two voices on Ajivika begging practices aiul 
dietary vows, just as they do on the ascetic customs of the 
sect. 

The most detailed description of the begging customs of 
n»lfA/I mendicants is contained in the Mdhitaooaka StUta of the 
Majjkima NMya. In it the Buddha asks the Saocaka 

Aggivesana bow the Ajlvikas maintain themselves. He replies 
that the aedakaa, Nanda Vacoha, SLisa SaAkicca, and Makkhali 
Qosala ”, are loen o( loose habits, who lick their hands (after 
eating). They do not obey when one says to them ” (kune Sir! ” 
or “ Stay Sit! ” They do not accept food brought to them, or 
food specially cooked for them, nor do they accept inviutioos 
to dine. They do not eat food from the mouth of a pot or pan, 
nor on the threshold, nor among faggots or pestles. They do not 
accept food from two people eating together, from a pregnant 
woman, from a nursing mother, or from a woman (who has 
recently been t) in ooi<u. They wiU not take gteanings, nor accept 
food if a dog is standing near or if flies are buzzing round it. 
They will not take fish, meat, spirits, wine, or other strong drink. 
They are one-house men, taking one mouthful, two-house men 
talring two mouthfuls, or seven-house men, taking seven mouth¬ 
fuls. They live on one saucer (of food daily), or on two, or on 
seven. They take one meal every day, or every two days or every 
seven. So they exist (even), eating food at fortnightly intervals.^ 

> MaHk. i, pw S38. TIm to •ooMvtiAt axpuidad aad ■d«pted 

Ml Um Mtoi of ChkIiMn* tniutolaai and BnddhaclKMa'i ootiunMitaty {Pymkta 
Skda^ U, pp. 43 C). IIm udgtoial to m followe i ‘~SfyfaA' Mom If undo Vmeeko, 
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When tho Biiddh* aaks Ajgivwaoa how thoM asocttc* 
*urviv«d on bo mc«gro a diet tho Utter lepliee that they ate 
enonnoua meals in sooret. 

This passage seems to give a convincing picture of the begging 
habits of Hakkhali OoaaU and his two shadowy predeceeaois, 
who are named with him in the text; it might bo inferred 
that it also applies to the oommonity which he established. But 
its reliability, as applying to the Ajlvika order, is qaestionable. 
In another passage of the Majjhima * the same words are put 
into the mcM^th of the Buddha himself, when he deseribes his own 
asoetio conduct before his enlightenment. In fact the ascetics 
here described do not seem to be members of the orgsnised Ajlvika 
community, despite the inolnsion of the name of Makkhali 
GosiU; the description of aaostio begging practice applies 
to the wide class of aodahcu, or naked ascetics, which olsss 
seems to have included not only organized Ajivikas, but free- 
lanoe Ajivikas and mrgranOttu or Jainas, as well ss independent 
ascetics and members of the smaller mushroom communities 
of the time. Some of the practices referred to may have been 
followed by Makkhali QosaU'a Ajivikas, but there is no reason 
to believe that they followed all of them. 

Dr. Barua* has pointed out the parallel between tho series 
one-hoiue men {ekdgSrikd), two-house men (dedpdnhd), and 
seven-house men {aaOdgSrikS), in the above passage, and that 
in the AupapStika SOtra already quoted,* deacribing the seven 
types of Ajtvika mendicant. These include dvgharoniariyd, 
tigharofUariyd, and saUaffharanlartyd, and on the strength of this 
similarity Barua has suggested that the two passages may have 
a common aource in an Ajlvika text. 

The parallel is not very striking. The dugftaratUarij/a, who 
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on. hia begging round miaaoe two hooaea and calla at every third, 
ia probably not the name person as the dvdgirika of the Majjhima 
passage, who, on the obvious interpretation which is confirmed 
by Boddhoghoao, confines his be^ing to two patrons only. 
The long list tnokn no reference to the uppalabeiftiya, 

the vijju-oniariyif or the ugtya-sumavd of the A%tpapdtika. 

The statement of the MajUfama passage above quoted, that the 
Ajivilcaa do not aooopt invitations (to meals) ia particularly 
suspect, for the Vinaya * tells of a relative of King Bimbisora 
who hod become on Ajlvika monk and who persuaded the King 
to invite all heietiool communities to dine in tom, his own, we 
may presume, being included. A few pages further on* we 
find the Buddhist saAgha provided with a superfluity of food 
and inviting ascetics of other communities to come and partake 
of it; on this occasion Ajivikas seem to have mode good use 
of tho invitation. The ArtMaddttn* Anally shakes our faith 
in the applicability of the Mc^hima passage to the organized 
Ajlvika community, by stating that Ajivikas may not be invited 
to Md/dha feasts; ^e bon would have been unnecoasary if 
cases hod not occurred in wfaiob Ajivikas did attend such 
functions. 

Barua, however, takes the passage os applicable to the followers 
of Makkhsli Qosola. ** An Ajivika," he writee, ** never incurred 
the guilt of obeying another’s command. Ho rofusod to accept 
food which hod bera specially prepared for him. He did not 
accept food from people when they were eating, lest they should 
go short or be disturbed. He did not accept food collected in 
time of drought ... He did not oocept food where a dog was 
standing by or flies wore swarming round lest they lose a meal. 
He did not eat fish or meat, nor use intoxicants.” * Wo cannot 
agree with Barua that such rigid conduct was demanded of the 
Ajlvika, in view of the numerous references which tell a different 
story. The passage in the Majjhima on which be bases his state¬ 
ment most clearly contain a catalogue of the habits of non- 
Buddhist mendicants of all typeo, and cannot have applied in 
toto to the Ajivikas. 

' r{a.ir,|t.74. V.Infra,p. ISO. 

• 1'ia.iT.p. 01. V.kifta.miLiae-S7. 

> jlfOaMtOalJl, 20,0. ISO. V. infra, p. ISI. 

* Ptt-BtMUuHc Jniion PkHompitf, pp. IS7-S. 
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Hoemle, in hU study of Ui« Ajlvikss,* hM interpreted the 
phnae haUk'•ijtalekhana in this cruciRl passage to imply that 
the Ajivika monk bad no begging-bowl, but received his aims 
of sticky rice direct into hia hand. This statement ia open to the 
critidsm that Oosila himself is depicted in the Vv&nga Dasao 
as carrying a begging-bowl (bhari^aga)* Further, the 5a<n»- 
krtdiiga has a remarkable passage, which, according to the com¬ 
mentator &lA Ak a, deaorilM Ajirikaa or Digambaras, wherein 
they are stigmatized for eating out of voesels, presumably thoee 
of householders.* 

Both in this passage and in the dialogue of Adda and Ooeala 
in the same book,* the Ajivika is accused of being willing to eat 
what is specially prepared, and thus the lie ia given to another 
item of the P&li list.* In fact, if the Buddhist thought that the 
fantastic dietary rules of the acelaka$ useless, or even ridiculous, 
to the Jaina the conduct of the Ajivika was little better than that 
of a hooacholder, lax in the extreme. Qoeila ia also said to have 
disagreed with the pious Adda on the qaestion of the propriety of 
the ascetic’s drinking cold water, eating soods, and having inter¬ 
course with women. ThecarlioriSiZtnitTiifAja passage, which ^lihka 
applies to the Ajivikas, records yet another practice in which the 
heterodox ascetic did not come up to Jaina standarda of behaviour. 
The unnamed victim of Jaina condemnation was accused of 
begging food on behalf of sick memben of the community and 
of taking it to them,* whereat the Jaina mendicant was not 
allowed to take more than ho reqnired for his own use. The 
Ajivikas are accused of *' wavering between two ways of life " 
(ditppaJeJeham o’ero seeoAa), a taunt similar to that levied by an 


* V.Mpra,p.S2. 

* ««. tr- i. S. S. 13. foL 91. TMU UmJkjaia pOtf. 

‘ M. tr.iiS.fiat 388 C V.nipca,pp.O-A4, lU. 

* Util Mxiaciliog to JMobi'i interpteUticn (Om'iM 8*inu 8BS. sir, pp. 3S7, 

441). TLa ptuaMo ui* '* . . . H wSjato . . . tom oddiuUi ia^ (oR tr. 

i. 3, 3. 13, fel. 91), and ihiyaiammaiit . . . aadioamUpd (84. Ir. U. S, 8. ful. 
890). Bota TetMi oro rtty obicaxe. JmdU's flm tat«rpr«4aU(m is bond on 
ftlS a lio. la Um weood com SdiSka'a btiif oorameot (. . . OdtShmiM . . .) 
in ns anbiguoun aa tbo taxi. 

* 8ni w t o drf >a w a mh i j iyd u, onnainaaiMaii 

Pio8m 8g am filipotm, jom tinJta iaiilta fo. 

84. tr. i. 3, 3. 0. fol 9a 
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imnftrn«»d ijivika at the Buddha, whom h« called a “ ehaven 
householder ” (tnutnio-aiAopotiAa).* 

One minor ruk of Ajivika begging practice is that recorded 
by Jiiiapaha Shri, alr^y noted in another context.* His 
Vihimag^jxivS sUtes that the ascetic followers of Goaala did 
not beg food of their female relations, because Oosala himself 
was once disappointed at not receiving alms, presumably from 
hisownkin. 

Our oonclnsion on the begging and dietary habits of the 
Ajivikas must be that in general they were somewhat 1ms lax 
than those of the Buddhists and less strict than those of the 
Jainas. Indeed if a passage in the Bhosovaa StUra * is to be 
believed they even went so far as to permit the eating of animal 
food. " This is laid down in the Ajivika rule, that all beings 
whose (capacity for) enjoyment is unimpaired obtain their 
food by killing, cutting, cleaving, lopping, amputating, and 
attacking.'* It is noteworthy, however, that the same passage 
mentions the names of twelve Ajivika laymen whose lives were 
led on the principles of strict Mrnsd approved by Jainism, and 
who were destined for reincarnation in heaven. 

The Fdyu Purdnui, in a cryptic passage, refers to the Ajivikas 
as using wine and meat, among other things, in their religious 
oaiemonies.* This indicates that they were not averse to eating 
animal food, at least on religious oocastoita. Yet NUakeei states 
that the silence of Markali is due to his solicitndo for the lives 
of animalcules. " If be did not remain silent, by bis speech 
he would destroy. He is of such a nature that he checks himself, 
otherwise he would be enmeshed in illusion.”* This the com¬ 
mentator Vimana Muni explains as: “ ... by speaking 
he would destroy several living beings as with a sword . . . and, 
be co ming sinfol, be would be reborn in aamtoira, be deluded with 
passions, and perish indeed.” * NUakBa, in common with the two 

‘ rw. It, p. ®l. V. iafra, p. 197. * V. mipn, p. 64. 

* /IftviMt-euMwaiM (Mjp afnw mtUU paspaS*: aUMpa-fa^iMoitio aanm- 

Jam je AaalS SAaliS ImmpittA vQumpM tMatal M iMdram SAomM. 

its. tU. IS. 990, foL 369. 

* rSyii, W, 2S6-7. V. iafia, pp. m ff. 

* Cepper armpajp iriaiSp; ifa^-npaip' SSatoUp awpaMp rn#««Sr 
(aJhUU atapasM. K(L v, 679. 

* /lap piceU aiUham pirSpi awpiSM Stofip ciloiai 

MTtipSp pehn pSpom Waipap Uokt mmttroUu-p pt'raala rSUtipSp mapa*St-S 
SWSpf 
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other chief Tamil loaTceB, appears to attempt a logical and 
unbiaaaed oatline of Ajlvika teaching before refuting it, and 
therefore seems to carry more weight than the two northern 
souroee, which suggest that the Ajtvikas ware addicted to 
meat'Cating. We therefore conclude that the Ajivikas, like the 
Buddhists and Jainas, were believers in ahimsd, and usually 
vegetarians. It is not impossible that, as the VSyu Purdtia 
indicates, some of their number practised magical rites which 
involved the shedding of blood. But it is unlikely thst the 
Ajivikas were unafTected by the doctrines of ahiifud which 
prevailed among other non-Brahmaoical sects. It is probable 
thst in the period of the fonnstion of these soots no community 
practised vegetarisnism as strictly as in later times; bo^ 
the Buddha * and Mahivira * are said to have eaten meat at 
least ODoe in the course of their careen as religious leaders. 


Accusations of Worldukxss and Immorauty 

By the Buddhist the Ajivika ascetic was accused of secret 
indulgence in rich foods b^ind a cloak of false austeri^, while 
by the Jaina he was often condemned for his unchastity. 

The first accusation is best expressed in the MaJidtaocaia 
Sutta, part of which has been quoted above.* Wheu the asoctio 
Saocaka has completed his des^ption of the extravagant fasta 
of the a cti a k as the Buddha asks him: *' How can they survive 
on such fare t '* To this Ssocsks replies: “ From time to time 
they eat excellent food, spice it with excellent spices, and drink 
excellent beverages. Thus they increase their bodily strength 
and grow fat.” * 

As has been shown, the passage seems intended to apply to 
extreme ascetics generally, and not to the Ajivikas alone. It has 
already been made clear that Ajlvika practices were not as strict 
as the MahAtaooaka Suita snggeets. The story of the prinoely 
Ajlvika mendicant, who persuaded the Buddha to relax his rule 

* irt. 

* V.aiipfa,p.67. 

* V.mtpM,np. lia-18. 

* eJfcaiu bio Oolowta oj&rini olMmi UHmifini UManli, , , . biofa- 
■Sm MBSjbiiit, . , . aSyaaifdai aSyanSl, ftnini piouMti; (a imrki Ufotn 
bolam tiienti aSaia SriAniii adata. atcdnUi aSaao. Majjk. 4 p. S3S. 
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forbidding common meats in the order, and invited him and his 
bkikkkui to a meal provided bj his relative King Bimbisira,* 
tuggeste a fircedom of discipline and on absence of austerity 
which is not to bo disproved by passages of vague application 
such as that in Mahdsaccaka SiUta, The latest available reference 
to Ajlvilcos. that of Voidyonitha IMk?ita, the fifteenth century 
astrologer, confirms their reputation for voracity; the author 
states that the Ajivilca is devoted to food (oiono-pofo) and 
loquacious (jalpako).* 

If the Buddhist insisted on the hypocrisy of the Ajivika in 
the matter of diet, the Joiua accused him of sexual laxity. The 
oocusatioa is explicit in the dialogue between GoeaU and Adda 
in the SitrakridUga, wherein the former is mode to declare that, 
according to his dkamma, the ascetic incurs no sin &om women.* 
The same book abo speaks of indifTeient ascetics, the slaves of 
women, who maintain that there is no more sin in interoonrse 
with woman than in squeezing a boil.* • These, however, are 
identified by SlUcka not with the Ajivikas but with the Buddhists 
or ^vites. The SutrairUUiga again levels the same accusation 
at iinnii.Tn«id osoctios, whom Sil&Aka identifies with the followers 
of Qcsala, and who appear to maintain the doctrine of moffiflala- 
mokfa, a oboroctoristio feature of the creed of the Dravidian 
Ajlvikoa.* “ A wise man," states the SutrakftShga, “ should 
consider that these (heretics) do not live a life of chastity." * 
The nature of the relations of Gosala wiGi his patron Holohala 
the potter woman ore nowhere explicitly stated, but it seems to 
be implied that they wore not honest 

A possible Buddhist reference to Ajivika sexual laxity occurs 
in the Ftnoya.* At Savatthi a certain layman gave a building 
[uddotitam) to the community of bhikkhttnv. On his death his 
two SODS divided the property, and the cider, on onacrupulous 
rogue, laid claim to the nuniMry. After failing to obtun its return 
by legal means he tried to drive the bfnkkJnmis out by threats. 

' V.Mcr»,p. ISO.sndinfrs, p. IM. 

' /StaaapSrnSto sr, 10. V. lafrs, p. 184. 

• tr. it A A M. aoo. V. npn, pp. SS-04, ili, 121. 

• JakA foidim «a MsAnMopaw. Awns •tMsmftllMra 

4a«o tattka Soo nS. Ibid, i, 2,4,10, U. 97. 

• V. lafrs, pp. 287 A. 

• M.Sr.i. 1.2.1 AM.40. Slka^ti">'tdkA»{lMmbkaemiMttmM. 

• r»s. ir, pp. 222 A. 
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Their elder, ThuUeoanda, infonned the officials (moAdmaUS), 
who punished the Toung nuuL His final stratagem was to import 
a community of Ajivika ascetios, to whom he gave a settlement 
(^jivtAa-sej^m) in the vicinity, with the instructions to entioe 
the bhikkhunu (eta bhUdJitmiyo aooSvadatha). The signtfioanoe 
of the word aoo A vada t ha is uncertain, and it is possible that the 
AjlTikas were merely told to revile the nuna. This is the inter¬ 
pretation of Buddhaghoea.^ But the bhikkhwnM had already 
been reviled to no effect, and it might be expected that a different 
stratagem would be tried in this case ; therefore the alternative 
meaning of the word seems more appropriate hero. With this 
uncertain exception the Buddhists do not depict the Ajivikas 
as sexually lax, but only as devoted to useloes and hypocritical 
fasts and penanoea 

Turning to later references we find but faint suggestioiw of 
Ajivika licentiousness. The Ajivika teacher in NVakid, however, 
seems aware of the aoonsation, and teUs his interlocutor not to be 
censorious because his oommunity is sddicted to ownoi', an 
ambiguous word which may mean sensual pleasure.* A Oanareee 
poem, dated 1180, and inscribed near the doorway of the Gom- 
mateAvara temple at ^ravapa Be]goli inchadee a verse on the 
“ other guides who, while exhorting their ascetics against ths 
evils of false penance, allow themselves to be closely sssocisted 
with women *’.* The use of the word aptar to indicate the fake 
guidee, euggests that the Jaina author had the Ajlvikas in mind, 
since the term seems to have been a popular designation of 
Ha^i among the Dravidian Ajlvikas.* The Rajatarofigitii 
speaks of an ascetic, who may have been an Ajivika, living in 
the hut of a prostitute.* These hints suggest that the small 
Ajivika community retained some of its bad reputation; but 
as its infiuenoe waned the accusations seem to have been pressed 
home leas fiercely, and in many cases to have been forgotten. 
With the exception of the doubtful phrase in NJIalcioi, the three 
chief Tamil sources make no mention of Ajivika immorality. 

' itltUmiMid parfatta oihoiaM H. SamaMlartHMiitA tv, p. 90S. 

' eSuHi-jr Ay «9atjaam aT-y tlal oL tfO. 078. The oomiaaaUry aquatM 

tmtmi with taratam, wkioh is •ouUt aiaMfnoiiA 

* Xpi. Cant, ii (Snd oda.). No. 2)4. TIm WmmUUoo it Uiai of Dr. Ntra* 
tfanhtohor. 

* V. Mpt*. n. 79. 

* V.in&*.p.309. 
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The long Jninn tradition that the Ajivikaa were not oelibate 
cannot be wholly without foundation. It ia clear that many 
ancient Indian oaoetics, including the proto-Jainas who followed 
Parrfva,* took no vowa of chastity. The legendary ffw shared their 
awteritiM with their wivee, and must have had later counter¬ 
parts. Their own religious literature shows that the Jaina 
monks themselvea were not always as strict in the maintenance 
of chastity as the founder of their order mi^t have desired, and 
♦.Vifcf. occasional lapses were often looked upon as mere peoca- 
dilloes.* The dissolute religious mendicants of the farce MaUa- 
eildas ate types of a class which must have been very wide¬ 
spread in Ancient India. We are not justified in belie^g, on 
the strength of Jaina ovidenoe, that the Ijivikas were necessarily 
as debauched and degenerate as the characters in that play 
however. That the Ajivika order was capable of survival for two 
years, that it produced acriptuiea, and a philosophy 
and logic of its own, is proof that some at least of its members 
were educated, thoughtful, and sincere. The references to 
stem Ajivika austerities and to the Ajivika practice of oAimsd 
in the texts which we have quoted, indicate that, however 
relaxed their diaoipline may have been in some respects, the 
Ajivikas generally putsnod their religious quest by the traditional 
Indian paths of pain, fasting, and gentloneas. 

Whether oelibate or not, it would seem that the Ajivika 
mendicant was by no means continuously engaged in austerities. 
Besides thoeo describing his begging and ascetic practioee, 
and the more reprehensible activities attributed to him, there are 
a number of references which show the Ajivika monk playing 
a comparatively active part in everyday life. The MajjhimOf* 
for instance, tolls of P&oduputta, the son of a wragon-maker,* 
an Ajivika ascetic of Rijagaha. This man was seen by the 
bkikiJiu Mahamoggalina, standing in a wagon-maker’s shop, 
and intently watching the making of a felloe. When the wheel¬ 
wright had finished his work the Ajivika is said to have cried out 

' Hoerale, SRS. i. p. M4, baling bis risv oe I/MartfbyayaiM SUra uUi. 
iitr. 

■ Bt. kr. tv, S, sad JsIb, U/i is AneiiiU JtiMa Aeeoriing h A* Jaina Cmem, 

pp. leo-sos. 

* jf«jy*.i.p.3i. 

* />BrSsa yiSsaUr« jm(to Mtggetts s rspsirer of cdtl ositi. porfasps s rillsge 
vbMhrrighU 
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^tli joy At tho ezoellenoe of the workmanAhip. Hii >iMv»i .iriinin 
had by no moAnB doatroyod hia intoradt in his heraditAry tnuls, 
and be may be taken as a type of his fellow Ajivikas. 

Tho Ajivika seems firoquently to have been an astrologer or 
fortone-teller. Nakkhalia Jdtoka ^ tells the story of an Ajivika 
regularly dependent on a certain family for support (hdH^talco), 
who was consulted about the most propitious date for a wading 
after the preliminary proparationa had already been made, 
and who caused it to be postponed in his annoyance. A similar 
hSlUpaga Ajivika was attach^ to tho court of King Bindusara, 
and correctly prophesied AAika's greatness.* The ascetics of both 
sexes who appear so ftequently in later literature from the 
ArtAaddsira onwards as spies, confidential agents, matchmakera, 
and foituno-tellers, may have included Ajivikas among their 
number. 


Thb Final Pxnancb 

Whatever corruptions and laxities may have existed in the 
Ajivika order, tho Bkagava/i S&m clearly shows that the Ajivika 
ascetic sometimes put an end to his own life by austerities of the 
eztiemesttype. 

It win be remembored that, after tho magic duel between 
Mahavira and Gosala, the former told his followers that the 
latter was mortally afflierted and was returning to Hilihali’s 
pottery to die, but that before bis death he would proclaim the 
eight finalities (eontmdfm), the four drinks (pdne^fm), and tho 
four substitutes for drink (opdfuigdbft)* Those Mahavira described 
in cryptic language, which is only partially elucidated by the 
commentator Abhayadeva.* The eight finalities have already 
been enumerated * and seem to be portents of very rare ooour- 
rence. The four drinks and the four sabstitutes for drink, on 
the other hand, are apparently a aeries of rules regulating the final 
penanoe of the Ajivika ascetic. 

Mahavba, aftw desoribing the eight finslities, declared that 
Gosila, to excuse his own unseomly conduct, would also institute 

* I, p. 287. 

* Jti i tS w Mp— Onsai. i, p. 190. DirpdtoJdmi pp. 370 If. V. Infra, pp. 140-47. 

* V. lapta, pl 02. 

« JU. ,^4. XT, «fi. 004, fril. 079. Coaia. foL 084. 

* V. miiifa. p. 68. 
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tlio DOW dootriita of tbe pdvMgiilm Aod apd^ulg^m. Tho former, 
which AbhayadevR dcfiiMS aa " Idnds of Uquid suitAble to an 
Mootic ar«: 

1. GopuffJial^ " that which has fallen from a cow's back.” * 

2. HatAa-maddiyae, *' that which is soiled by the hand, such 

as the water used in a pottery.” * 

3. AyavcUaUae, “ that heat^ by the snn,” and 

4. £iidpo66Aa/(Aa2, ” that fallen from a rock.” 

The substitutes for drink ate:— 

1. ThSla-pS^, " taking a metal pot (Mala), as though a 

drink to soothe fever—by implication holding an earthen¬ 
ware pot (bh^ana) also.” * 

2. Tatfi-j>Svai, holding an unripe mango or other fruit in the 

mouth without drinking the juioe. 

3. Simbaii-pSitai, bolding unripe nmhah'-beaos or certain 

other seeds in the mouth in the same way, and 

4. SvJMa-panai, the penance of the ” pure drink ”. 

The last item of the second list is described in the text of the 
Sutra. For six months the ascetic eats only pure food {tuddha- 
kh&mSlm)', fat two months he lies on the ground, for two 
on wood, and for two on dorMo grass. On the last night of these 
six months two mighty gods, Punuabhadda and M&nibhadda will 
appear, and with their cool hands will soothe his fevered body. 
“ He who submits to (the caresses of) those gods will further the 
work of serpenthood. If he docs not submit, a moss of fire arises 
in his body, and ho bums up his body with his own heat Then 
he is saved and makes an end. That is the pure drink.” * 

The six months’ penance here described appears to have 
something in common with the fatal penance of the Jainas, 
and shows oonclnsively that the Ajivika ascetic of greatest 

' yafavifcfS •raa'.jsvySl- 

' Un ttrmn marMtlngt mr4ita^ ■fciiUam ily arihai, (ele) foik' atiad ee* SlssyuiiiS*. 

* 5Uataai traOtm hU-pinakam iua 46h'.ofaiamaJuMtit tUtdla-finiam, 
ojye (JUjoaSiUara-sraAo *fi 

' J$ ea<|i (( 4 (m {CowB. i Mwfate, a wmo syto) M sew SHmmMM 

hummam paiariti. Jt SSW <• 4*m do tAtjjati, Imm sew Bsin tartragtaiui 
eMsi.JfcU «aaMawii, w sew wSsow Ma<iw sorlrassw jktmOL T»6 yw iS 

. . . aaWsi kanti, 8t Sow tuddJkapA^at. Bk. St. XT, <S. 8M, iol. 
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aanctity, like the Jaina, and lota tegularly ibo Hmdn, cheer¬ 
fully died a lingering death for the sake of his epiritual welfare. 

Of the eight itema in Um lieta of j)SfUMgd{m and apdi^agibn 
the laat, the penance of the " pore drink ”, leeras to ioclade the 
other aeven. Deapite Abhayadeva’a definition,* the four drink¬ 
ables in the first list cannot have been the usual beverages of the 
Ajivika, for in his argument with Adda Qosala maintains that 
there ia no sin for the asoetio in drinking cold water.* By this 
he most have implied water bom any normal aouroe of supply. 
In most respects Ajtvika dietary practice seems to have bem 
less strict than that of the Jainas, and it cannot have included 
the insiatenoe on the drinking of dirty or stale water only. 

The $uddhaj>inai penance seems to have differed from the 
fatal penance of the Jainas in that it involved not death from 
starvation, but from thirst. The ascetic finding his physioal 
powers waning would enter on the six months’ course of austeri¬ 
ties. At some stage in his penance ho would refrain from all 
drinks but the four pdtiopiSfm. At the final stage he would 
only aUow himself the four apdiytgdttn. This interpretation 
is substantially that of Barua,* but we cannot wholly accept his 
explanation. “ The practices of the four drinkabl^ and four 
substitutee . . . appertain to three successive stages of religious 
suicide. ... In the first stage the dying Ajivika was permitted 
to drink something; ... in the second stage be was permitted 
not to drink anything but to use some subetitates (tie) . . . 
while in the third,he had to forego (ric) even that.... The Ajivika 
had to lie down for six months, lying successively for two months 
at a time on the bare earth, on wooden planks, and on darbha 
grass. This indicates that the longeat period for the penance was 
six months, each stage having been gone through in two 
months. . . Apparently Dr. Barxu implies that the 
Ajivika ascetic was oapsJjle of surviving for four months in a 
tropical climate without drinking. If this interpretation be 
oorrect it ia surprising that a cre^ capable of imparting such 
superhuman endurance to its members should have become 
extinct. 

In the text it is nowhere explicitly stated that the pat^agalm 
and opcitio^m are in any way connected with the first two 

* V. supn, p. Ita, a. 1. • V.«ipf»,p. 121. ' ii, p. 53. 
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of Uko nddhajAiioi petuuioe; in fact they an not said 
to bo connected with it at ^I. except in ao far aa all eight were 
ordained by Ooeila in hia last delirium. If, as seems probable, 
the first seven items of the lists are all linked with the iuddha- 
pdRoe, the stage of the opdN^im can only have oonunenced 
within a few days of the end. 

Dr. Barua further believes that Qoefila himself practised the 
penance. “ Mahfivira's prophecy,” he writes, ” that Qoeala 
. . . would die ... in seven days ... is in conflict with the 
statement that eight new practices of the Ajlvikas emerged firom 
GkMala’s personal acts. Considoring that the first seven piactioee 
... are traceable in his acts in the delirium of fever, a presurop* 
tioo is apt to arise that the eighth practice, called the Pure Drink, 
also arose from his personal example. ... If the Ajlvikas 
observed this practice in blind imitation of their master, as I 
believe they di^ Hahavira's prophecy can be reconciled with hia 
statement about Qosila’s death only by the supposition that he 
did not actually die in seven days but survived the attack of fever 
for a period of six months, during which he practised the penance 
of Puro Drink in the manner above describe.” ^ 

Dr. Barua’s contention, on comparison with the text, seems 
to be based on inadequate jHomises. Goeala is not explicitly 
stated to have practis^ any of the pdriaffNm and opdtiia^tn. 
Of the four drinks in the former list the first, third, aiui fourth 
are not mentioned as having been used in any way by Qoeala. 
The second ” water soiled by the hand, such as that used in a 
pottery ”, he did not drink, acoording to the letter of the text, 
but merely used to sprinkle his limba* Of the four substitutes 
for drink the only one suggested by Qoaals’s delirious conduct 
is the secorwl, bolding an unripe mango in the irKHith. The 
SiUra states only that Qosala held a mango stone in his hand,* 
and although the commentator suggests that he sucked it to allay 
his fever this is not expressly stat^ in the text, which makes no 
mention of Qoeala's lying on the ground, on wood, or on ittrhha 
grass. In fact the resemblances between the details of the 
Ajivika fatal penance aivd those of Qosala’s last delirium are by 

' Ji>t.il.pp.9(V-7. 

' pariMSMindpc. BA. St. xv, tt. BSS, fol. 670. 

* V. supra, p. 61. 
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no me*ns olooe. Perhaps, as the BhagavaH SHtra suggeets, aome 
features of the former were modelled on the latter. But that 
Goeala himaelf died by this means cannot be demonstrated. 

Certain elements in ^e penance are significant. The gojmffltai 
(which both Hoemle and Barua interpret, perhaps tmneoes- 
sarily, as “ that which is excreted by tte oow " >), occurs first 
in the list of the legitimate drinks of the dying asoetio; his last 
bed is the sacred darbha glass. Those two features strongly 
indicate that the Ajivilca was by no means unaffected by orthodox 
ideas. We have already fotu^ one faint indication that some 
Ajivikas may have been closer to the main current than their 
Buddhist and Jaina oontemporarics,* and the inclusion of the 
oow and the darbka in the account of the Ajivika fatal penance 
nftnfimrm OUT views. The strsuge divinities Punnabhadda and 
M&nihhadda raise questions whi^ are more appropriate to the 
second part of this work.* The fire which coasumea the body of 
the emancipated ascetic, and the mysterious reference to 
“ sorpenthoi^ ", suggest a magical or tautric clement in Ajlvildam, 
of which we have found traces dsewhere.* 


AiIvika Laymem 

The early Ajivika community, both religious snd lay, was drawn 
from all sections of the population. Like Buddhism and Jainism, 
Ajlvildsm seems to have made no stipulations about the status of 
its converts, and apparently did not encourage caste distinctions. 

At the bottom of the scale of castes is Pandupotta, the son of 
a wagon-maker.* This trade, by the time of the Buddha, had 
lost the respect in which it was held in Bg vedio tiroes and had 
become a despised occupatkm.* Yet P&nduputta appears to 
have been a full member of the ordor, and well respected. 

At the other extreme is the kxddTpaga Ajivika, Janasina, 
the adviser to the chief queen of King Bindusara, who, according 
to the McJt&vanua commentary, came of brihroana stock.* 

As an example of the numerous Ajivikas who must have 
joined the Order from the military clam we have a kinsman 


> /TAX.I.p. 243 ; JZ)i.il,pw«. * V.wprs,p.03. 

< V.*uiicm,iip. llS-13. » V.ji«itif»,pp. 12S-27. 

' V. nprs, p. 127, mmI mlim, pp. IM s. 
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{HSti tStohUo) of King BimbU&ra, who, evon after becoming an 
Ajtvika monk, appears to have continued hia friendly relations 
with the King> The epic tradition of fatalism, of which the 
Mahabharata presents many indications,' suggests that Ajiyikism 
made a speciai appeal to Um warrior element of the population. 

The greatest support for Ajivikism seems to have oome from 
the industrial and mercantile classes. The Ftnoya mentions 
one unnamed mak&maUa who was an adherent of the Ajivikas,* 
but with this and the other exceptions mentioned above all 
those Ajivikas referred to in the Buddhist and Jaina texts whose 
caste affiliations are specified were of the trading classes. 

Ajivika layfolk seem to have been specially nunoerous at 
Savatthi, but there is evidence that they also existed elsewhere. 
Among the Savatthi Ajivika lay-adherents were the faithful 
potter-women Halahala, Oosila’s host for sixteen years *; 
Ayampula, the rich and earnest disciple who visited Qoeala 
by night during his last delirium*; and the wealthy 
Mig&ra who, when he began to favour the Buddha, was besieged 
in his home by a body of ascetics who are called indiscriminately 
nojji^asaniaQa, aedaka, and yieika.* We have also a reference 
to a family of lay Ajivikas visiting Savatthi from a village at some 
distance ^m capital,* from which we may infer that the aeot 
gained converts in the sorrounding oountryaide. 

At Polssspura the Ajhnka community is said to have had 
its own meeting place at the tinae of Qoaala’s visit,* so it may be 
inferred that the town was an early centre of the organized 
Ajivika sect The only local Ajivika whose name is mentioned is 
gaddalaputta, who, like Halahala, was a potter. He is described 
as being very wealthy, the owiter of five hundred potters’ work¬ 
shops as well as a krore of hoarded gold and another krore lent 
out at interest.* Although these figures are no doubt exaggeirated, 
and Saddilaputta himself may be a fiotitioue character, his story 


> Fin. ir.p. 74. V.mprs.pw l90,aiidiiifrK,p. IM. 

' V. 7; uM(m(Sr«,p. 218. 

* Fta. B, p. 168. V. in&B, p. 138. 

* V. ntpra, p. 32, «lo. 

* V. nipcs, pp. 83-83. 
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* V«.iWTH,180f. 
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is significant both for the study of the eooaomios of Ancient 
India and for that of the Ajlvikais. 

Polfisapura, the town in which he lived, is of doubtful location. 
The only evidence of its wheroaboats is given by the statement 
that its king was Jiyasattu, but this king's name occurs so fre¬ 
quently in the Jaina scriptures, and in so nuny and varied 
contexts, that it is impossible to attach it to any historical 
figure.^ 

Although the organized Ajivika aeot seems to have been 
strongest in Kosala, communities of Ajivika laymen must have 
existed beyond the bounds of that kingdom at a' very early 
period. The AitgrMara mentions the conversion by the MtJJAw 
Ananda of a oeitain disciple of the Ajivikaa, a householder 
at Kosamhi, but no information of interest is given about this 
single witness to the presence of Ajivildsm in the kingdom of 
Vaipsa. In Magadha we have evidence of the presence of early 
Ajivikas of the pre-Makkhali loosely organised class, such as 
Upaka *; Papduput’ta * is a further example of a Magadlian 
Ajivika, whoso rations with Makkhali Gosila’s order are un¬ 
certain. Barua * woukl include among wealthy Ajivika supporters 
one of Kampilla, a teffAi even wealthier than 

Ssddalaputts.* But this would appear to be an error, for through¬ 
out the relevant passage of the Updsoffa Dasdo Kupdakoliya 
is referred to as a “ servant of the Somalia " (i.e. of Mahavira), 
and actually succeeds in converting the Ajivika deni who tries 
to shake his faith in his master. 

The above evidence indicates that at an early period com¬ 
munities of Ajivika laymen were to be found in aU the great 
cities of the Ganges badn. ^Vhile they included members of all 

> Hoenil«(t/*.iDo«.vol.li.p.S.ii.4)mimM*«aiUt JlyMSttnwMMshiTli*'# 

naUTMl nnole 0a4aS>. eklefUln otVotli. ThM twv Is bssed on ths 
•Utemant of ths text that Jiyasattu was king of Vteiysftma, belisTsd hy 
Hoetnk to be VesUi. (CT*. Dot. i, S.) But the same text sUtes that ks was 
also klag of OunpS, BSainM, Aiaboiya, KampUlapota. sod SivatthS, and 
Otdsga oan hardjy have eontroflod than towns, ntost of whldi vece in Kosala. 
Ray^ndbiiri (PBAJ. p. 161) boHsrsa that tho imme was a title, htU by a 
nustber of oontMaporaiy kingi. 
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clinea the MCt was especiaQj patroiUMd by membors of tha 
f^jng mercantile group*. Tbat two potters, Halihala and 
Saddalaputta should be included among the few names which 
are mentioned, that Gosala should have used a potter's work¬ 
shop at hie headquarters, and that pots were emph)}red in Ajivika 
penances,^ together suggest that the sect was in some way 
specially connected with the potter caste, and mado a special 
appeal to its members. 

lliete are few indications of the social status of Ajivika laymen 
in later centuries. One intimation is, however, contained in the 
Tamil classic Cilappatiharam. Here the father of the heroine 
Kaooaki, who, on her death, gave away all his wealth and entered 
the Ajivika order,* is described as a manojfkaif,* This word 
Dikahitar translates as “ sea-captain but his translation may 
be questioned, and the word may here have the more usual 
meaning of" general In either case the roferonoe shows that the 
Dravidian Ajivtkas received the support of men of subetanoe. 
The imposition of the Ajivika tax in South India * indicatee a 
certain degree of affluence among those subject to it. 

The social status of the lemnante of Northern Ajivika 
community seems to have fallen at an early date. By the time 
of the final composition of tho Fdyu P%iriria, which may 
perhaps be relat^ to the Oupta period,* the Ajivikas seem 
to have possessed the humble status of iUdnu, or even of 
outcastea. They are described in the Purana as being of mixed 
oor^a, a class of workmen, worshipping piiaocu ; but they still 
seem to be comparatively wealthy, and employ much ill-gotten 
wealth on their religious ceremonies.* 

RlLATtOKS BKTWXBX AjIVTKAS AND BuDDHTSTS 

The Pili texts contain many stricttiree upon Ajivika ascetics, 
and they are generally described as being foolish, repulsive, 
and hypocritical. In the Majjhima the Buddha is said to have 
told the wanderer Vaoebagotta that no Ajivika had ever " made 

* V.M|ira,pp. 111-12. ' CUaffoHUkram vA. Aiyar xxvii, Si-lOC. 

* Ibid..i,22. < *‘d<it|>p<H(adfxi».''pw$«. 

' V. Inliik, p. ISS. 

' Pfttil, Cwtarai Hittor^from lJU VtffH Purina, p. IS. 
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an end of aorrow ” on his death, and that in the ninety-one 
Hf ripn^ of hb previoue births he remembered but one Ajlvika 
who had been reborn in heaven.* The latter waa a believer in 
Jtarma and in the eihcicnoy of works, and therefore was not an 
orthodox follower of Makkhali Goeala. 

In the Aiitfuitara the Buddha accuses tlie Ajlvikas, together 
with numerous other classes of aaoetica, of oonunitting aU the five 
sins, ^>1 declares that they are all destined for the infernal 
regions.* 

Ajivika laymen are depicted as cruel and deceitful. The lay 
Ajlvikas from a distant village who bought the daughter of a 
Savatthi prostitute as a wife for their son, through the interven¬ 
tion of the bhikkku Udayi, are said to have treated her like a 
slave, and would allow neither her mother nor the matchmaker 
to see her.* 

Two references in the indicate the shame and atmoy- 

ance felt by Buddhist monks at being mistaken for Ajlvikas. 
The first incident is said to have taken place whan a group of 
bkikkhus was robbed of their robes on tho road from Saketa to 
Savatthi. Not being permitted to bog freah robes of 
householders, they entered tho city of Savatthi naked, and 
the oituEsns wondered at the handsome naked Ajlvikas whom 
they saw talking with tho clothed bhikkhu* Tho second incident 
abo took place at Savatthi, at the Jotavana, when the Buddha 
allowed his monks to remove their robes and expose their bodies 
to a cooling shower of rain. At tho tune the pious laywoman 
Visakha sent her maid to invite them to a meal, but when 
she saw the naked bhiikhus the girl returned to her mistress and 
deolarod that the drama waa no longer occupied by Buddhist 
monks but by Ajlvikas.* As a result of both these incidents the 
Buddha amended the mice of the order, to avoid any danger 
of similar misapprehensions in future. 


• JUtUkom VaeeJm tiaaiu^ik) happo rm «*«»W <i»MMr4wi. n' 
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Yet the attitude of dislike and distnist indicated by theee 
stories is only one side of the picture. There is evidence to show 
that, like xioka 260 yean later, many laymen of the Buddha’s 
time, while bestowing special favour on one sect, were the 
friends and patrons of all. We have seen that King Bimbisaia 
fed the Bnd^ist soA^Ao and other religious communities, at the 
behest of one of his kinsmen who bod become an Ajivika ascetic.* 
A further Vi»aya passage tells of a ntoAdmotta who was an 
Ajivika disciple, and who also gave a meal to the Buddhist 
order, which was graced by the Buddha himself. On this occasion 
the Master is said to have reprimanded the Uiikk/tu Upanonda 
for bis impoliteness in coming late to the feast.* The Ktnoya 
also mentions a Bnddhist layman who visited a park in the 
company of a number of Ajtvikas *; and we have seen that the 
bhiJtkJM Udayi was not too prood to act as matohmaker on behalf 
of Ajivika laymen.* 

A very significant indication of friendly relations between 
the two soots is the story of the annoonoement of the Buddha’s 
portmrnfNa to the elder Mabikassapa. At the head of a baxMl of 
500 UukJAtu he was resting by the roadside on the way from 
Pivi to Kusinari, when there passed by a certain Ajivika, 
who came from Kosinara holding a manddrava flower in his hand; 
this indicated that some great and auspicious O'ent had taken 
place, for the mand&ram grows in the worlds of the gods, and only 
rains upon earth on such occasions. The monks asked the 
Ajivika if be knew their leader, and it was he who told them 
that Gotama had passed to iumS 90 seven daya previously.* 
In the Yiaoyo story the Ajlvika’s words are very respectfully 
spoken. He addresses Mahakassapa by the title dcuso, and 
implicitly admits the greatness of the Buddha by referring to 
him as jMrinibbuta instead of mcUa* He, too, is addressed by the 
courteous title dnuo. 

Not only did Ajivikas feed Buddhists, but on occasions 
Buddhists fed Ajivikas. While at Veaali the Buddha’s followers 

* n)id.iT,p.74. V.Miprs,p|>w ItOi Ul-^ 
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found thenuslvM with more food tlun they raquired, and gave 
their surplus to those asoetios who accepted leavings {vigha$’- 
dda). An Ajivika who had been thus fed by the MuUAus was 
later overheard by one of them telling a fellow Ajivika of the food 
which he had obtained from the shaven-headed householder ** 
(muf^^-gaJutpahka), Gotama. The bhUlchm reported the matter 
to their master, who forbade the distribution of surplus food to 
mendicants of other orders in fbture.^ 

This story may be the traditional explanation of a h^ wlenin g 
and worsening of relations between the two sects, which perhaps 
took place in the Buddha's lifetime. Its implicati(Hi is that the 
breach aroae from the discourteous conduct of the Ajivikas. 
Perhaps the latter, with their Steiner discipline, began to ridicule 
the easy-going Buddhists, and the growth of mutual recrimina¬ 
tions and of sarcastic attacks on bo^ sides, led to the ostracism 
of the Ajivikas by the Buddhist order. The incident of the 
Ajivika who declared the Buddha to be a " shaven householder " 
is not the only such case recorded in Buddhist literature. The 
Vinoya also mentions a company of Ajivika laymen who mocked 
a group of bkikkhtu in an unnamed park, becaose the latter were 
carrying snnshadee. The Ajivikas are said to have derided the 
bhikUnu before the Buddhist laymen to whom they were talking , 
saying that they looked like ofiicials of the treasury (gatfaJea- 
makdmaUi), and were ** bhikUm who were not bkiiJehus" 
{bhikkhH na hMUhil).* 

It ia clear from these examples that the Buddhiste were 
very sensitive to these accuaations of laxity in discipline. No 
doubt many of the simpler lay folk of the time were inclined to 
estimate t^ sanctity of a religious order by the severity of 
its discipline, and to bestow their alms accordingly. It may be 
inferred that the Ajivikas were equally 8«nsiti\'e to the Bud^ist 
acousatioos of hypocrisy. They are said to have expelled the 
repulsive JambuJea from their community for fear of the scandal 
that the Buddhist saAgha would make of his conduct if it became 
known.* 

With each sect attempting to win members from the others 
animosity must inevitably have arisen. The violence of the 
competition for supporters is evident from the story of Migara, 

* • lbkLii.pp.llO-1. • V.ia|ir»,p.»7. 
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Ulo rich banker of Savatthi of whom we have heard before in 
more than one context.* Migara first appears on the scene aa an 
earnest devotee of the naked ascetics, but his loss of faith begins 
when his newij married daughter-in-law, the Buddhist lay- 
woman Viaakha, refuses to pay reverence to the 000 mendicants 
whom he entertains, declaring that they are devoid of modesty 
and shame, and unworthy of respect. \Vhen Migara agrees to 
entertain the Buddhist tahgha ths Ajivikss besiege his home, in 
a frantic attempt to prevent their rivals from obtaining so 
wealthy and influential a convert 
That of Migara is not the only example of conversions from 
Ajlvikism to Buddhism. The ascetics Upaka and Jambuka 
a^ the unnamed Ajfvika layman of Kosambi have already boon 
mentioned.* The kulOpcufa brahmaoa Ajivika of the Mauryan 
court, Janasana, is »l«n said to have been converted to Buddhism.* 
The wanderer Sandaka, who seems to have owed loose allegiance 
to Hakkhali Gcsala, is another cose in point.* That strong 
aiiimoeity, aroused by rivalry in convetsioa, continued among 
the less tolerant members of both communities may be inferred 
from Aioka’s pleas for mutual forbearance and respect among the 
scotsof histime.* 


RXLATtONS BBTWKBN AjIvUCAS AKU JaIKAB 

That Ajivikas and Jainas were originally on good terms and 
indeed clcMly rslatsd, is evident from the Jnina tradition of the 
early friend^ip and association of Goeala and Mahavira.* 
The near relationship of the two soote is confirmed by the 
Buddhist tradition associsting Makkhali Goaala and Pfirana 
Kassapa, the two chief Ajivika leaden, with Nigantha Nataputta, 
or Mahavira, as members of the group of six heretics with whom 
the early Buddhista waged a continuous war of words. The 
frequent confusion of the terms nir^rontAa and ajmha in ths 
Buddhist texts* also points in the same direction. That the 
confusion persisted in some Buddhist oiroles even aa late as post- 
Mauryan tinMS is shown by a story in the Divydvadana, in which 

‘ ZAp. Cmmi. i, pp. 390 (T. V. lupts, pp. 97, 132. * V. (uprs. pp. 94 f., 97, ISS. 
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* nirgraruia layman is said to have defiled an image or picture 
(pratima) of the Buddha, as a result of which deseoratioa the 
Emperor Aioka ordered the destruction of all the ^teifau iu 
the region.* Here the terms seem plainly intended to bo 
taken synonymously, in striking contrast to Afoka’s own inscrip¬ 
tion, whore the two sects are sharply distinguished.* 

Onr belief in the early and close r^ationship of the two sects 
is strengthened by similarities in practice and doctrine, such as 
in the custom of aaoetic nudity, and by the Ajlvika aMijdiu, 
or six classes of mankind.* The points in which these resemble 
and differ from the IdyHa of the Jainas will be considered in 
our second part.* Meanwhile the classification is of interest 
for the intimations which it gives of the attitude of the early 
Ajivikas to their rivals among the heterodox oomnumities, 
The highest, or supremely white group {forama-tukk'-dbhijdti} 
oontains only Nanda Vaccha, Kisa SaAkicca, and Makkhali 
Gosila. Below theeo is the white category {$ukk’-4bhySti), 
containing Ajivilcas and Ajivinis. Next oomee the green {kalidda), 
which holds “ the householder clad in white rob^ the diaoiplo 
of the actiakas to which Buddhaghosa adds: he (i.e. 
Makkhali) makes the n^n{Aa (laymen), who give him his 
neoeesitiee, superior (to the nigatsitha ascetics of the red claes).’* * 
Fourth from the top is the red class (hM^), “ nigattihas who 
wear a single garment *; while in the lowest plsm but one is 
the blue (nila), “ bhikUnu who live as thieves, and believers in 
karma and (the efficiency oO works.” * Finally in the lowest 
and most debased and reprobate class, the Usek {ianh’-4bkij6t%), 
are found thieves, hunters, and others who live by violence. 

The classification of the abk^jitis indicates that tho Ajtvika 
regarded tho Jaiua as second to himself in sanctity. The Buddhist 

* DivfdtaJina, p. 4X7. V. inl^ np. 147-4S. 

* V. Infra, p. t4S. 
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bJUkkhu WM but a poor third, and the orthodox brahmaoa 
was piesiunabl^ included with the wretched kttrQra-kammatUa 
in the black category, although, as has been shown,^ there are 
oertain indications that early Ajivika practice and doctrine 
were closer to orthodoxy in some particulars than were the 
practices and doctrines of Buddhism and Jainism. 

The BkagmaR SOtra's account of Gosila’s death indicates 
that for most of the period of the ministry of the Ajivika leader 
relations between Jaina and Ajivika were not onficiendly. Ananda, 
Mahavira's disciple, to whom the long story of the m e r c h ants 
was told,* seems to have treated Goeala with great respect before 
Blahsvira forbade all aasociation with him. Further evidenoe 
that Jaina strictures on Ajivika morals did not always imply 
intolerant social relations is given by the story of Saddalaputta, 
wherein Gosila is said to have praised Mahavira in the usual 
Jaina terms.* The BhagwxxR S^ra* names twelve Ajivika 
laymen, inoluding one Ayampala or Ayambula, probably 
Ayampula of Savattbi,* who are held up to the Jainas as models 
of virtue and non-violence. They are surprisingly described as 
“ worshippers of the arAoaU and the gods ", or " worshippers 
of the arhanU as gods ",* although Abhayadeva the commentator 
states that the ftJso arhatU Gosala ia hm meant. The Buddha 
declared that be knew of only one Ajivika to reach heaven,* 
but the Jaina AupapatHa SiUra* aasuros Ajivika ascetics of 
various types * of s divinity of twelve tdgarovamdtm in duration 
in the heaven called Acouakappa. The promise is repeated in the 
Bhagovati Suira** The same rebirth was forecast for Gosala by 
Mabavira, although in his case it was to be followed by a long 
sucoossion of births in less pleasant conditions.** 

Thus the early relations of the two sects seem to have been 
of a friendly and mutually respectful type, broken only from time 
to time by quarrels over doctrine and discipline. We have already 
suggested t^t rslations between Ajtvikas and Buddhists worsened 
owing to strenuous competition in conversion. With the Jainas 
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tbo SAine woitening m»j hAve tAkon place, and for the same 
reason. The VvStaga DaaSo speaks of two conversions from 
Ajivikism, the first that of Saddalaputta by Mahavlra,^ and the 
second that of an oimamed Ajlvika deco by the Jaioa layman 
Kondakoliya of Kampilla.* Tbe states that many of 

Qca&la'a adherents deserted him after tbe magic duel at Sivatthi. 
We have no mention of ooonter-oonvcnions from Jainism and 
Buddhism to Ajlvikiam, but if the lost Ajlvika scriptures were 
restored to ns records of those too would doubUass be forthcoming. 
Dr. Barua has ingeniously snggested that the Bhagawtx account 
of the killing of the two Jaina diaciples Saw&nubhflti and Suoak- 
khatta* conceals their defection from Jainism to the cause of 
Ciceala. In view of the clear statement of the text this must 
remain an unproved and unaooeptable hypothesis. Mora probable 
is Barua’s further suggestion, that Maha^ra's ban on all contact 
between his followers and thoM of Goeala may represent measures 
taken by the early Jaina community to oounteract large-scale 
defections to the Ajlvikas.* 

* (/•.XlM. vtl; V. nupni, p. OB. 
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AJIVIKAS IN THE NANDA AND MAURYA PERIODS 

MAHlrADXA 

After the doeth of Ooa&le, Mahivfre ie aeid to hevo propheeied 
lus fatoie births.^ He foreowt that the false prophet would 
ascend to the Aceua-happa heaven, and would there enjoy divinity 
for twelve tagarovamAim periods. Then he would be reborn 
on earth as Mahapaiima, the son of King Sammuti and his queen 
BhaddA, in the city of Sayadnvara in the land of the Pandee, 
which is situated at the foot of the Vindhyas in Bh&ra* 
tavarfa. On his accession the two dmu Punnabhadda and 
Mioibhadda would serve as hia iKenerals (setid-hammom AdArntt), 
and he would ride through the oity on a white elephant; benoo 
he would obtain the titles Devaaepa and VimalavA b aoa. He would 
become a violent persecutor of Jainas until, one day insulting 
the asoetio Sumafigala while the latter waa engaged in meditation, 
he would be reduced by the magic power of the saint’s asceticism 
to a heap of ashes. 

The 8^ of Goeala would then, according to Mahivira, con¬ 
tinue to transmigrate through many births of all types, until 
at last the harvest of hia evil deeds would be fully reaped, and he 
would become a Jains asoetic Dadhapalnna in Mahavideha. 
Remembering all bis past Uvea he would die by slow starvation 
in the orthodox inaniver, and would thus make an end of all 
sorrow.* 

Although Dr. Barua has tried to make a hiatorioal figure of 
Dadhapalnna,* the later rebirths as described in the Bhagavad 

> fia.5a.xr,<bLe87<r. 

* Jtt.M.xr,4e.S<MKibiOM. 

Da^lwpalna*. a weallliy dUsMi ot tb* great Vid«b« eouatfy, 
«Mwht to bring about a rveondlialMm be t ween tba heatflo aeela by oonfierring 
witb tbe Jalaaa " {JDL. U, p. 64). ** Tbo Bba^kvatl Sfitn refara to an AjlTiya 
eornaiHttng relfgioua auteMe aometinM after Qoe4la*i death ** (ibid., p. 71). 
Barua baJw tbaaa atataeaenla by leftraioea not to tbo Stora bwt to 
Homle'a parmphtmjo of ita relevaat tbapter (If*. Dai., voL ii, app. i). Both tbo 
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BMin to be of no v»lu« for the reconstruction of tbo story of the 
Ajivikas. But it is possible that some significance is to be found 
in the account of Mahapaiima, which seems to contain a veiled 
attack on a king who was a patron of the Ajivikas and an opponent 
of the Jainas. If the king in question is not concealed by a false 
name the only historical figure whom the sovereign deecxibed 
in the BhagamR can represent is Mahapadma Nanda. This 
conclusion has been tentatively accepted by Barua.* 

The inference tests on very slight evidence. The great city of 
Sayaduv&ra, with its hundred gates, suggests Fkt*lipatra; 
the inferonoe that the author had P&tsliputra in mind is dightly 
strengthened by the alternative reading of the text, as used by 
Hoemle,* which locates the city in the land of the Pundu, 
and beneath the Vaitadhya mountain.* The lattor is a mountain 
of Jaina legendary geography which defies location, but which 
may represent the Himilayas. Pondra, or Northern Bengal, 
was not far distant from Magadha and probably formed part of 
the Nanda dominions. The power and splendour of the Nanda 
ate attested by various sources,* and in this respect also he 
resomblea the MabipaUma of the Bhagavalt. The Puraruu 
suggest that he was by no means orthodox.* Although the titles 
Devasena and Viraalavabana are not elsewhere attributed to 
him he is referred to in the Ma/Modki-vesttua as Ugraseoa.* 
Two kings named I>e\'asena ate nMntiooed in the legends of the 
Katkd-$arii-idgara. Of these the first rales at Srivasti, and has 
nothing in oomumn with Mahapaiima of the Bhagamtx^ but the 
second has some points of similarity.* He rales in Pupd^vard- 
hana, thus agreeing with the MahfcpaUma of Hoerale’s text of 
the BhagavaR SiUra. He compels brahmapas and kfattriyas 

0 (%lnjU uid tha panptmac laako il elMr Uuti Itt^kspalims ia s Jain* SMatte 
of Uw aormal type, vho, by rlrtiM oT ha tpiritaal narftetioa. rBmembcn ha 
past birtha aod infortaa bta ditcipiaa of ha earlier nttb aa GcaSla. Barua'a 
eonelotioa la quite unjuaUSed. 

t J£lL.ii.p.«7. 

' l/a. ilaa., ToLii,app.i,pi.ll. 

* Tba aanva farma oeeor m tbo SlJUim^agm Stlra (is, aS. $93, lol. 438). fai tha 
doKciptioo of tha capital of tha groat king MabipaCma. vho will boooiae the 
drat /IrthaAbara of the eoming (/(Mrptal ag*. 

« l’/fA/.,pp.l87ff. 

* Rg. JfatMj*Mrftaa,S72.18. Surta-JkfMr’.diUaio 

* p. 98. 

' A’ath S .a B rtl.Sbyrawi.xv, pp. 900-1. 

* Ibld.Ui,XTiii.pp.Segff. 
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to paas th® nigbt with hi® daughter, who is poaaeaaed bj a rOkfosa, 
and thus enoompasaos their death; this suggests the traditional 
antipathy of the historical Mahapadma to the two higher castes. 
Finally he is reported to have said: “ It is impossible to bar the 
course of fate, whose dispensations are wonderful." ^ We have 
here a further legend of a cruel king of Eastern India with a 
fatalist philosophy, but the link with the historical Mahapadma 
is still very tenuous. 

Evidence almost as strong can be found to suggest that the 
MahapaUma of the BhagavaR SHtra has no historical significance. 
No reference can be found to show that Mah&padma's father 
was iramed Sammuti, for which name Hoemle quotes the variant 
Sumati; the Puribyts declare him to have been a basebom son 
of his predecessor Mahinandin.* The only Nanda name whidi 
bears the faintest similarity to that of Mahapaiima’s father is 
that of the eldest of Hahipadma’s eight sons, called in the 
P%tra^ Sumalya*; it is remotely possible that 
Bammuti is a corruption of this. 

Doubts as to the historicity of the Mahapadma of the BhagavaR 
are strengthened by the fact that there are several other figure® 
of the sanre name and similar description in Jaina mythology.* 
The first Rrthahkara of the oommg JJUarpiifi will also be named 
Hahapailma, a reinoamation of the Magadhan king " Seniya 
Bhimbhis&ra ", will be a prinoe of the same titles, kmgdom, 
an«t parentage, and will only differ fiom the reincarnation of 
Qosila in hw later career. Other MahapaUmaa are the ninth 
eakrovarR of the coming Uu<vpinh the ninth of the current 
Avatarpitf*. Furthermore, Jaina tradition, unlike that of the 
Puriifai, is generally favourable to the Nandas; Hemacandra’s 
PariiiffaparvaH * praises an uniuuned Nanda king and repeats 
several favourable legends about him, none of which suggests 
that be was an enemy of Jainism. 

Indeed it has even been suggested that Msh&padma was himself 
a Jaina.* Arguments for this theory are based on the favourable 

* Oalih SoSyS parieeXUnm as Ay mdMuia-vidAtr w HM . IMd. iii, IS, t. 
tS7,p.SS». 

* B.(.iUSyanSaPareaa,lS. 1,8. 

* IML, 12.1.11. PHAl^ p IM, a. 1. 

* itSS. Htj^ av. ifaMpaBaia. 

* Paritiffap^nan vi, 2Sl ff. 

* CBI.i.p. 164. 
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tone of th« Jsinm lageiuLi about him, anil on the Hathlgumpha 
ioMription of Kharavela, which, acoording to one reading, 
rocorda that Kharavela reetorod to Kalinga a statue of a Jina, 
taken bj the Naoda.^ The aigumeat is not oonolusive. If Mabi- 
padma had been an earnest Jains it is unlikely that he would have 
outraged the Kalihgan Jaina community by robbing thoir temples 
of thoir ikons. It would seem more probable that he carried away 
the image as a trophy, obtained by harrying a sect to which be was 
opposed. The inscription is in very bad condition and the reading 
may be incorrect. Dr. Barua haa suggested janam for juiom,* 
and the aoceptanoo of this reading would seriously weaken the 
theory that Mahapadma was a supporter of Jainism. Further, 
the Nanda mentioned in the Hithi^mpha inscription may not 
have been Mahapadma at all, but another Nanda king. 

In favour of the view that Mahapadma was a patron of 
Ajivikism it may be argued that the Ajivika community certainly 
existed in some strength in Magadha at the time, and received 
some patronage from the Maoryas, who were the successors of 
the Nandas. Whatever his sect, Mahipadma seems to have been 
no firiend of orthodox Hinduism, and it may therefore be inferred 
that he patronised heretical sects. The reference in the 
BhagamR SiUra suggeets that he may have given his special 
support to the Ajivika tahgha. 

liiis view is slightly strengthened by a phrase in the Mahmamta 
Commenlary, which states that the great Canakya, after cursing 
the last Nanda, escaped from his clutches in the guise of a 
nude Ajivika ascetic.' If any inference is to be derived from this 
late and unreliable tradition it is that Ajlvikas were numerous 
in Nanda times and not subject to persecution from the royal 
offioers. 


AjIvikas nr Maukya Times 

It would seem that Ajivikism spread fairly rapidly beyond 
the region of ita origin. The Mahiivamta records that, by the 
time of the Mauryas, it had found its way to Oeylon, where the 

> Kfi. Imd. zz.pp.7Sfr. iVanda-riJm-nOitm «• samaimm... 

• //ro.ziv,pp.2Sifr. 

' VaiiumMa-ppaiimaf, voL i. p. 183. 
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Icing P»o(JulcAbhoy*, the grandfiiUier of Aiokm’s contemporary 
Devanampiya Tiasa, built a “ house of Ajlvikaa ” (J^wMnam 
at Anuradhapunu* 

A pasaago in tbo PeUnatihu tolls of King PiAgala of Sora^ha, 
who, two hundred year* after the Buddha’s mrvdcui, left his 
kingdom in the service of the Mauryaa (Moriydnam upa^fAdnom).* 
As he was returning to his capital he was met by a peto, who 
told him that ho was the disembodied soul of one who had formerly 
been a heretic of Surattha, who had held Ajlvika views. The 
passage indicates that Ajlvikism may have spread to Qujarat 
by this period. 

Evidence that Aioka was a friend of the Ajlrika order, and 
that it flourished during his reign, rests on the very solid basis 
of his own insoriptions. Literary references also link him 
with the Ajivikas. Both the Divy6%iad&na* and the AfoAd- 
mmia Commeniary* toll of an Ajivika mendicant attached to 
the court of King Bindusata, AAokn’s father, who correctly 
prophesied the coming greatness of the Prince. In the first account 
he is called PH\g<iiavaU'-6j\va, a jKtnvr&jaka, and seems to have 
been a court prognosticator. At the invitation of Vindusira 
be watches the princes at play, and by various omens he recognizee 
that Ajfoka will become king. As Aioka is not the favourite prince 
PiAgalavatsa dares not toll the King of his prophecy, and when 
questioned refuses to give a definite answer. But he tolls AAoka’s 
mother. Queen Subhadr&A^, of her son's coming greatness, 
and on her advice he leaves the kingdom, lost Vindusara force 
an answer from him. On the death of Vindusara he returns to the 
Magadhan court. 

In the MahSwmsa (UmmenUuy's veraion of the story the 
Ajivika is a huldpoyK), or household ascetic, of the Queen. His 
name is given as Janasfcna, of which there are the variants 
Jarasona and Jarasana, and he is said to have been of brahmaoa 
family. The Commentary states that he was very wise, having 
been bora as a python in the daya of Buddha Kassapa, and in 
this form having overheard the discussions of bhiJekkus well 
versed in philosophy. He correctly prophesies AAoka’s future 
greatness from the Queen’s pregnancy longings: no reason is 

> JkTatetirvua X. lOl-S. * I’daraSAii It, S.p. S7. 

• /lup4MiSaa,pjk3T0ff. * Ka9i«>aAa-ppcU#ia/i.p. ISO. 
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given for hii quitting tho court, but by the time of Aiok*’» 
aocecaion. he appears to have abandon^ hia former patzooa. 
The king is said on one occasion to have asked bis mother whether 
any prophet had forecast his prosperity; the queen replied 
that Janiu&na had done so, whereupon AAoka Rent a deputation 
with a carriage to bring the Ajivika to the palace. Janasana 
was then residing at an unnamed place a hundred yo^nos 
distant from Patalipntra; on the journey to the capital he nnet 
the elder Asaagutta, by whom he was converted, and he entered 
the Buddhist order. 

The two stories, while diiTering oonsiderably in important 
details, including the name of the Ajivika prophet, seem to have a 
basis of fact The very discrepancies in t^ two accounts suggest 
that the authors drew their material independently from a wide* 
spread tradition which had developed with the passage of time. 
Such a story seems more probably dependent on a real occurrence 
than on a monkish fiction. Wo may therefore believe that 
Bindusara kept at his court on Ajivilm fortune-teller who was 
persono grata to the chief queen. DivgAvodina' $ story of his 

flight is not altogether convindng; it fits too well into the frame¬ 
work of Vindua&ra’a hoetility to Aioka and the latter's usurpation 
of the throne of Magadha to give an impression of authenticity. 
The account of the conversion of Janasana in the JfoAdtumM 
CorniMRiory, with its strong flavour of pious edification, it even 
more suspect. But neither account is intrinsically impossible. 
Bindosira’s interest in unorthodox philosophy is strikingly 
atteetod by a classical reference.^ Wo may oonolude that, oven 
before the introduction of Atoka’s policy of toleration, Ajivikas 
were patronized by the court of Magadha. 

The Divg&oadana gives another much more questionable 
story of Anoka’s relations with tho Ajivikas.* Aioka, hearing 
that a nirgrantha in Pundiavardhana had defiled a picture or 
statue of Buddha, ordered the destruction of all Ajivikas 
in tho locality, as a result of which order 18,000 were maseacred 
in a tingle day. The same crime was later committed by another 
nirgrta^ha layman in Pataliputrs, in punishment of which 
the king offered a reward of a dindra for the head of every 

^ Atbensuaaiv.CI. Quoted C//. i. i>. xuv. 

■ V.«iupr*,p. IM. 
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nirgrantlM brought to him. Thi« iieooad wave of pormcution 
led to the murder of the king's }roanger brother. Prince VltiUoka. 

The loose use of the terms nirgranAa and djmJca in this 
story makes it uncertain whether they were intended to apply 
to the order of Mahivfra or to that of Makkhali; it may indeed 
have been intended to refer to both sects indiecriminstely. As 
it stands, the story is quite incredible, in that it makes the 
apostle of tolcratioo a monster of quite un-Buddhist fanaticism. 
If it has any significance it is to indicate a tradition of hostility 
to Ajlvikas and Jainas, which may have oooasionally flared 
up under other monarchs into open perseoution. The story 
suggests thst Ajivilrism was specially prevalent at the time in 
Pundn, a suggestion also conveyed by the Jains story of Mah&- 
paiims.^ The trampling on the image, with its indication of 
iconoclasm on the part of the anti-Buddhist nirgrantAa^jivikas, is 
a theme which recurs at a much latsr dats in Kashmir, in connec¬ 
tion with the mysterious naked ascetics employed by King Har^a * 

The mscriptions of Aioka give us referenoGS which for the 
first time are completely reliable records of the contemporary 
influence of the Ajlvika sect. These occur in the Seventh Pillar 
Ediot, and in the dedicatory inscriptions in the Baribar and 
Nagirj uni caves. 

The Seventh Pillar Edict* is found in only one version, on 
the Delhi-Topra pillar. It was issued in the twenty-seventh yesr 
of Aioka's oonsecration, or 237 B.C., scoording to Hultrach’s 
computation. It describes the imperial policy for the propaga¬ 
tion of dharma, azMi especially the duties of the offiosts of public 
morals {dharma-mah&nStra), wbo, in Hultxsoh's translation, 
“ were ordered ... to busy tbemaelves with the aflairs of the 
samgha ; likewise others were ordered ... to busy themselves 
also with tbs Brihraanas (and) Ajlvikas; others were ordered 
... to busy themselves also with the Nirgranthas; others were 
ordered ... to busy themselves also with various (other) 
sects; (thus) different Mahamatras (are busying themselves) 
specially with different (oongregations).*' * 

> V Npr«.Fa USff. • V. pf>. 200 ff. * C//.i,131 ff. 

* . . . yi aw Salt mm viyiyati Mtaipti ti, kt mn a USSaMn 

fi *M ke$* tan kaXatrii m m» kale ime wy O po M 

kakayili nimi-fHea mi en pi me (Sslla •«< nwiyafS JEoSasUt U palivitiAa^ 
Uni IMU [m] . . . mSU. Ibid., p. 1M, U, 10-10. 
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The abeenoe of eiiy oonjuactioa linking the woixla bdUumesu 
and ajtvikeiu has led Bdhler to interprat the former as an adjeo- 
tive governing the latter ..." likewise I have arranged it that 
they will bo ocoopied with the Biihmaoical Ajivikas Follow* 
iug Kem, he oxpiestes his belief that the AjlvilcM were Vaifoavaa.* 
The theory of Kem and BUhler has been attacked by Hoemle * 
Slid D. R. Bharvdarkar,* and few would now accept it. In the 
Seventh Pillar Edict the word bdbhanetu seems certainly to be 
a noun. The absenco of a copulative conjunction presents a 
difficulty, but no doubt other examples can be found wherein 
a ea seems to be omitted. But, even granting all these provisos, 
there may be a modicum of truth in the old theory of Kem and 
BQhler. A close connection between the Bribmana and the 
Ajivika is indicated by Asoka’s classification of the sects. The 
b^es among which the mahdmdtras were active seem to be 
divided into four sections, to each of which is given a clause in 
the inscription, the clauses each oonduding with the verb AoAonUt. 
The four classes arts (1) the Buddhist $angha, (2) Hrahmaoss and 
Ajivikaa, (3) NirgnuUlttu or Jainas, and (4) various heretics. 
Even if we admit that Afoka intcitded to make a distinction 
between Btihmauos and Ajivikaa, it is evident that he con* 
stdered the Ajivikas to be more closely related to the orthodox 
brahmanas tbsji were the Jainas, since Brahmana and Ajivika 
are included in the same clause. We have already found references 
which point to the fact that the Ajivikas were nearer to the 
orthodox ascetic orders in their conduct than were either of the 
other great heretical communities.* Aioka seems to have recog¬ 
nized this fact. It will also be remembered that Jarasana, the 
Ajivika fortune-teller at his father's court, came of a brahmaoa 
family.* Even before Aioka’s day it is possible that some of the 
Northern Ajivikas had begun to draw very close to the parent 
stock. 

The Seventh Pillar Edict also gives some indication of the 
influence of the Ajivikas at the time. The Ajhika taitgka appears 
os a fully developed religious community, on an equal footing 
with the two other non-brahmaoic systems, and is not relegated to 
the last category of the " various heretics ”. It may be suggested 

« Kpi. Ind. B. p. STt. * I A. z*. p. 382. • SRK. I. p. tm. 

• lA.Mn.pp.iM-iaO. • V.Miln.^I3l. • V.«ip«,p.lS(V. 
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tliRt, sinoe Aioka mentiooi the AjivilcM befoi« the NtrgrctHUuu, 
or JaitiRB, the former Mot seemed to the king to be either more 
influential or more worthj of enpport than the latter. 


Tub BarJIbar and NaoArjcrI Cavbs 

Rven more convincing evidence of the continned influence 
of the Ajivikas in Magadha are the dedicatory inaoriptioos of 
Aioka in the artificial caves of the Barabar HiU,* Mtten miles 
north of Qaya. These caves are four in number, three of which 
contain Aiokan inscriptions. The nearby hill of Nig&rjunI 
contains three similar caves, which were dedicated to the Ajivikas 
by Aioka’s successor Dsiaratha.* 

Of the three Baribor caves with dedicatory inscriptions 
(Plate V), the first two, according to Holtzsch’s restoration of 
the texts,* were given to the AjlvilcM in the twelfth year of Aioka’s 
consecration. Ihe first cave is named in the inscription Nigoha 
(Skt. NyagndJta) (Plate V, i), and the second is referred to 
merely as a cave in the Khalatika Mountain (Plate V, ii). Little 
doubt can exist about the interpretation of these two inscrip' 
tions, but the third (Plate V, iii) has been badly defaced, 
is in parts illegible. Hultxsch reoonstructa the text as:— 

LSjd Piyadan ehtmooi- 
$ati-viuS [hA] m (t]e ja [IqpA] o 
[sdgwttd] thSta [ms] tyom kubhd 

su(p]i[y}s iha .[di] 

no. 

“ When King Priyadaiiin had been anointed nineteen years, 
this cave in the very pleasant Kba [latika mountain] was given 
by me for (shelter during) the rainy season.” * The inscription 
is followed by tbe auspicious symbols of swastika and dagger. 

Sonart, basing his view on the reproduction in the first ^itioo 
of Corpiu ItucnpUonum Indioarun, read in the third line tbe 
word camdamatHliyam, and translated, on the analogy of the 
Da<aratha inscriptions: “[Cam eit /<nt] jxntr longtemp* 

• /A.»c.i»>.Mt ff. V.PfatoVL 
< Ibid., p. Itt. 


• C/;.i.pf>.ISIff. V.PUtoV. 

• C//.i.p.l81. 
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IIARABAR CiWB ISSCKIITIOXK. 
(From Cll, L) 
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jM dttnronl h luiw H U sdeiL** ^ BtililAr oautiously avoided 
any attempt at a tmucription of tlie doubtful lettera.* Seoart’s 
tzanslation will not stand in the light of the more recent loprodnc- 
tion employed by Hultzech, whose interpretation is not incoo- 
sieteni with the romatna of the text. It mi^t be expected that 
some reference to the Ajlvilcas would occur in the third inacrip* 
tion on the analogy of the first and eecond, but thia does not seem 
to be the case ; no trace of the relevant akfarat can bo found 
in its defaced portions. It seems quite reasonable to believe, 
however, that the Ajlvikas occupied tho third cave, as they did 
the other two. 

One question not abeolutoly certain is whether the donor of 
the caves was in fact Atoka. This uncertainty has been recognised 
by Hultssch,* who admits that they may have besn given by 
another member of the Maurya dynasty. But he points out that 
** two of the caves . . . were dedicated . . . wheu the donor 
bad been ' anointed twelve years' . . . This happens to 
bo the regnal year in which the author of the rock- and piltar- 
odiots commenced to iseue ' rescripts of morality ’ ”, If tho 
Piyadasi of the Baribar Hill inaciiptiona was not Atoka then 
we must assume that he was Osudragupts, Biudusara, or one 
of the shadowy suooussors of Datoratha, for the latter has left 
dedicatory inscriptions iu the caves of the nearby Nagarjunl 
Hill in which he ^ used his penonal name, and we may asaume 
that, had he been the donor of the Barsbar caves, ho would bsve 
recorded his nsme in these also. No other king has the same 
strong inherent probability of being the donor of the Barabar 
cav'os as has Atoka. Wo have no evidence that the custom of 
incising inscriptions upon rock was practised before his reign, 
and there are no epigraphic records whatever of the successors 
ofDstoratba. 

The Daiaratha inscriptions of the Nag&ijunl Hill caves (Plate 
VI) are in better condition than those of Barabar. The formula 
used in the dedication differs bom that of Atoka : “ The Vshiyaki 
cave has been given by Daaalatha, dear to Uie gods, to tbs 
venerable AjlvilM, immediately on his accession, to be a place 
of abode during the rainy season as long as moon and sun (shall 

> /meWjiWoiM it/Y yrf a w' .Tol. 11.1^112. 

' lit. xs,pw9(H. * C//.i,P-xns- 
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ttodure) ” * (PUto VI, i). Tlie otbor two caves, called Qopika 
and Vadathika, bear nmilar inaoriptions, the only significant 
alterations being in their names (Plates VI, ii and iii). 

The caves themseh'es are impressive monuments to the 
patience and skill of Mauryan craftsmen and to the honour in 
which the Ajlvikas were held at the time. The hills in which 
they are located must have been especially popular with hermits, 
for they seem to be covered with the traces of religious occupants, 
both Buddhist and Hindu.* In the time of Cunningham tho oavee 
were visited by thousands of pilgrims aimually,* and presumably 
are still so visited. When Cunningham inspectecl them the 
fioois were strewn to a depth of three feet with broken pottery 
and brick, among which were mixed fragments of stone piDaie, 
indieating that at one time the caves had had porticos or cloisters 
of some sort. 

Of the caves on Barfcbar Hill, that now called Karua Cbopar 
(Plate Vn, i), which contains the third Aiokan inscription, 
measures S3 fL in. by 14 ft. by 10 ft. 9 in.* Tho roof is vaulted, 
and the whole surface of the granite walls of the cave is polished. 
The interior is of a plain rectangular shape, and contains a small 
platform, raised 1 ^ 3 in. from tho floor level, and measuring 
7 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. On the doorway of the cave are inscrip¬ 
tions in Gupta oharaoters: “ Bodkin^da " and DaridrahSntSra 
which suggest that at some time the cave was taken over by 
Buddhists. Other Gupta inscriptions appear to be the autographs 
of visitors. 

The cave now called Sudima (Plate VII, ii), in the inscription 
referred to as the Nigoha cave, consists of two apartments. 
The outer one, entered by a snmll rooeesed doorway at the side, 
measures 32 ft. 9 in. in length by 19 ft. 6 in. in breadth, and has 
an arched roof rising from a height of 6 ft. 9 in. at the walla to 
12 ft. 3 in. at the centre. The inner chamber is approximately 
circular, of 19 ft. 11 in.-19 ft. diameter; its outer wall, facing 

* FoMinJKdl kubH DataUAewt DetAnamyivoA 

Siwwtaiqww •SJUnfanS [ifjIviMt] 

MM«r, I A. xx, p. 964. The inierproUlioB of ■Sfe- 
mtidifift ii thM of rWet (JRAS. 1906. p, 404). 

* Cuoninfhaai, /ew Anwrii . . . Vol.i,p. 4i. 

> Ibid., p. 43. 

* Ibid., pi. 46, 
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on tJie Twfi tjuigalAr outer chamber, ie undercut ** to lepicMnt 
thatch with ite oveihan^ng eavee The whole structure is of 
the same high polish as the others. 

The cave of the second inscription, called in modern timet the 
Viiv&miUra cave (Plata VII, iv), is of similar design, with a 
circular inner chamber of about 11 feet in diameter, somewhat 
smaller than that of the Sud&ma, which is unpolished, and 
appiuentj inoompletc. The outer chamber is cut straight back 
from the rock face, and the entrance, according to Cunningham's 
diagram, extends to the All! height and breadth of the chamber. 
Its length is 14 feet and its breadth 8 ft. 4 in. The Aiokan 
inscription is engravod on the right-hand wall near the entrance. 
The floor of the cove contains four socketrholes, which apparently 
held timber framing.* 

The fourth cave of the Barabar group (Plate VII, iii) contains 
no A4okan inscription. This is the Lomas Il^i, the structure 
and dimensions of which are very similar to thoae of the Sudima 
cave. The outor chamber is polished, but the inner chamber is 
rough-hewn. Cunningh*™ suggeets that the work was abandoned 
on reaching a deep fissure, which forms one of the natural lines 
of cleavage of the rook. The similarity of interior workmanship 
itnfl design convinced Cunningham that the Sudama and Lomas 
^fi caves had been excavated at the same time and for the same 
religious purpoae, and that an A4okan inscription originally 
existed in the porob, and was removed when the latter was 
enlarged.* The carved porch of the Lomas l^i cave is its most 
outstanding feature. This highly finished entrance, with its 
friere of elephants, was thought by Cunningham to have been 
constructed in the Gupta period, since an epigraph of Ananta- 
varinan Maukhori ia to be found inscribed above it This view 
was supported by Fleet,* but few would now subscribe to it 
The arch is carved in slavish imitation of timber conatroction, 
and this, and other deUils of its workmanship and design, 
indicate a much earlier date.* Feiguaeon recognized that the 
facade was of approximately the same period as the cave itself.* 
The row of elephants above the entrance emerges from two 


> Ibid.,p.4e. * Ibid..pp.47 S. • IhH..p.47. * C//. IH.p.«. 

' Brown./ imIma ArcA*l*dH/*.p. IS 
* Hitter) «/Mian . . . ArtAtMKurf, IfilOedn., vcl.i,p. 
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crooodile-like makanu at ait)i«r aide, and appeals to be wor¬ 
shipping three oaittfos. \Vhether these elephants are specifically 
Ajivika symbols cannot be decided with certainty. lie T.i^«t 
Sprinkling Elephant ’* was one of the eight finalities (oonmdfm) 
of the Ajlvikaa,^ and King Harfa of Kashmir, who may have been 
a patron of the sect, introduced an elephant motif on his coins *; 
but these feeble indications are very inconclusive. From the 
BhagomR S^tra it would seem that the Ajivikas, like their rivals, 
respected oufyos,* which were probabty sacred sites in pre- 
Aryan times. It is not therefore impossible that the facade 
of the Lomas ^i cave was added by a later patron of the Ajlvikos, 
not long after the death of Afoka. 

The Lomas It^i cave bears on the door-jamb the short inscrip¬ 
tions BodhUnula and Kleio-hintdro, in Gupta characters of two 
different sires and bands. This indicates its later occupation 
by Buddhists. Above the porch is a longer inscription of Ananta- 
varman Maukhari,* in which he record that he placed in the 
cave on image of Kf^o. Anantavarman apparently visited the 
Hill before his accession to the throne, for the inscription refers 
to his father SinlQlavarman in the present tense, and gives 
the son no royal titles.* It must therefore have boen engraved 
shortly before c. a.d. 4fiO,* and the oaves cannot have been 
evacuated by the Ajlvikas at a later date than this. 

Of the three Na^junl caves the Gopika (Plato VII, v) is 
a single rectangular chamber, its length pondlel to the r<^- 
face, entered by a passage in the middle of its length. Its dimen¬ 
sions arc 46 ft. 5 in. by 19 ft. 2 in., and its ends are semicircular. 
The vaulted roof is 6 ft. 6 in. high at the walls, rising to 10 ft. 6 in. 
at the centre. The interior, like thoeo of the fiaribor caves, is 
highly polished. As well as the dedicatory inscription of Da4aratha 
it bears an inscription of Anantavarman, which records that the 
Prince caused an image of Katy&yonl to bo placed in the cave, 
and gave a village, the name of which is illegible, to the support 
of the goddess Bhavanl, of whom Katyayani appears to be an 
epithet.’ A hundred years ago the cave was occupied by a Muslim 
holy man, but it was empty when surveyed by Cunningham.* 


• V.inrrm.p.S06. » 

* w. SSI'S. » Pim. T** MmuUuuiM, p. M 
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' CUnningiuuB, op. oit., pp. 48-0. 
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The Vahiyaki cave (Plate VII, vi) couaiita of a elngte rect¬ 
angular chamber measuring 16 ft. 9 in. 11 ft. 3 in., entered 
by a small porch and a narrow doorway. The vaulted roof is 
10 ft. 6 in. at its highest point. Like those of the other cavea, 
the whole interior is highly polished. Near its entrance is a 
well 23 feet deep, from which &ct Cunningham interpreted the 
inscription of Daiaratha to read Vajnyaka-hMtd (“ the Well 
Cave ’*).> It bears no hlaukhari inscription, but one in charactcn 
of a somewhat later style records that " Acarya dif Yoginonda 
does reverenoe to Siva Like the two other Nigiijonl cavoa, 
this was later occupied by Muslim hermits. 

The third cave, the Vadathiki, (PL VII, vii) is entered by 
a very narrow passage, 7 ft. 2 in. long by only 2 ft. 10 in. wide, 
which was oripnally closed by a wooden door, the socket- 
holes of which remain. It is smaller and lees imposing than 
the other two NagirjunI oaves, the chamber being only 16 fr. 4 in. 
bng. Cnnningbam gives its breadth aa 4 ft. 3 in., but this seems 
to be a misprint; his small diagram suggoata a breadth of about 
10 feet. The cave has been divided iuto two by a rude brick waQ 
of which “ the only opening to the inner room appears to be too 
small for the passage of any grown-up man, and coukl only 
have been used by the occupant for the reception of food 
Cunningham does not state how he managed to pass through 
this small opening to survey the whole room; presumably 
the wall was partly broken down when be visited the cavea.* 
He ipves no estimate of the date of the coostniction of this 
interior partition, but there seems no special reason to believe 
that it had any connection with the cave’s first Ajfvika occu¬ 
pants. It is known, however, that the Ajtvikaa sometimes 
performed penances in large jars,* arul it may be that even the 
earliest occupants of the caves also practised setf-immurement. 
This cave also contains an inscription of Anantavarman Maukhari, 
recording that he installed in it an image of BhQtspati and Devi, 
probably an Ardhan&rihian figure of Siva.* 

' Ibid., p. 00. 

' Actkrfa irt Yofimanda prasoMoit SiddMmrQ. Cuaninghaia, opt tiL, 
pL n, no, vW. In OunnlnsIkM** eopjr th««« aMoia to bo no tnuo at Waorpa 
or oiMwodm. Th* AoSiym'a nonto b aSHi noordad in Ibo Ctopiki Oav*. 
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The leige cave obamben of Nag&rjonl were excavated, ae the 
inscripttoQS prodaim, as shelten for Ajivika aaoetica during 
the rainj season. The caves of Lomas 94i> Sudama, and VUvil- 
mitra, of the Baribar group, appaientljr served a different 
purpose, for all poeeess a droular inner chamber, which seems to 
have been a sanctAtary of some sort. This inner chamber is in the 
spot which, in Buddhist cave templea, is occupied by the sttipa, 
or symbolic mound, hewn out of the living rock.' Only two 
caves of the Lomas type are known, other than those of 
Baribar. Of these one, at GuntupalU in the Kistna District of 
Madras Province, which contains a sfdpo, is thought to be a little 
later in date than those of Barabar.* 

This cave is not far distant from the region where Ajivikas 
are known to have persisted in comparative strength until the 
Bliddle Ages.* In the tenth century a village called Aouvula- 
panu, the name of which may contain the Tamil inscriptional 
form of the word Ajivika, existed in the same neighbourhood.* 
It is therefore not impossible that the Oantupa)^ cave was also 
oooe an Ajivika hermitage. 

The second cave, at Kondivte near Bombay, is Buddhist. 
It is of later construction, but it retains the circular inner chamber 
with a uajn.* It is possible that the Barabar cavee originally 
also contained stdpas, not hewn from the rock, but arti&ially 
erected and ainoe removed. 

In the designs of the Lomas {Id and Sodima caves we probably 
have a rspieseotation in stone of the earliest Ajivika meeting- 
place—a lectsmgular oourtyard, at one end of which was 
a circular thatched hut, perhaps containing some sacred 
symbol This, no doubt, was the Ajlviya-tabha of the UvAtaga 
DtuAo* 

The fact that these caves are the earliest surviving religious 
edifices in India suggests that the Ajivikas were the first com¬ 
munity to use material more solid than wood for leligioua pur¬ 
poses. That A^ka should have gone to so much expense and 

* Fe rnmnn , Ilukrf of India* . , . itreMtaateiv, p. 131. 

' jtfeMaelwv.p. 19. 

* V. infm, pp. 197 It. 

' V. iafra, pi. in. 
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trouble to provide the commonity with hermitages is iadicative 
of his sa}.port of the aoot, and of its influence in Magadha at 
the time. That Daiaratha, Aioka’a grandson, should have 
recorded that he dedicated the Nag&rjuni crvm immediately 
after his oonsecration strongly indicates that he bestowed 
his special favour on the sect. The fact that his name is omitted 
from the king-lists both of the Buddhists and of the Jainas 
suggests that he was looked on with disfavour by both sects, 
perhaps on account of his patronage of the Ajtvikas.* 

But the prosperity of the Ajivikas, and their enjoyment of the 
patronage of the Kings of Magadha, may not have been long- 
lasting. The inscriptions of Aioka and Dasaratha have been 
mutilated or defaced, most of them in such a manner as to mdi- 
cate that the original inhabitants of the caves wore evicted in 
favour of their reUgious opponents. Of the three Afokan inscrip¬ 
tions of the Barabar caves that of the Karpa Chopar (PL V, iii) 
has been so badly defaced as to be almost illegible ; the SruUma 
inscription has the word s’dhAmtend in the first line and c^wikehi 
in the second effaced (PI. V, i); while of the Viivftmitra cave 
inscription (PI. V, ii) the akfonu d, jl, and vi only ate effaced, 
while the rest of the inscription is lemsrkably dear and Isgible. 
Of the three I>aiaratha inscriptions of the Nag&rjunl caves, that 
in the Vahiyaka (Pi. VI, i) has the whole word Ajinkeki 
obliterated; the Gopiki cave inacriptaon shows no signs of 
deliberate defacement, although some aksanu are badly worn 
(PI. VI, ii); while the Vadathiki cave inscription (PI. VI, iii) is 
deiiaoed in two letters—the A and ji of Ajwikchi, 

The selective nature of most of these defacements indicates 
that they were carried out by the religious rivals of the Ajivikas, 
who ms^ use of the caves after them, and did not wish to be 
reminded of the former occupants. The evidence of later inscrip¬ 
tions, and of the other remains in the vicinity, shows that, 
after the Ajivikas, the caves were occuf^ by Buddhist, Hindu, 
and Muslim in tom. Of those, it is improbable that the Muslims 
were responsible for the defsoemeat of the inscriptions, for it 
appears that, by the time of the Muslim iuv’asion, the Brahmi 
alphabet was illegible even to the most learned Brahmanas.* 

* I>e U Vall6e Pouaiin. L’Jmt4 am* Tempa if* Mamruam, pp. l<i6-4. 

* UliwuH PrmaMi, Hiatery ef Madiaavai India, p. 290. 
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Hnltnoh hw suggestod that Ui« insoriptioos wen defuod at tbe 
time of the installation of the Hinds images by Anantavannan.' 
Then is little to be said in favoor of this view, which nets on 
a very slender basu, and is disproved by the fact that the only 
cave inscription in which the word nmains quite 

intact, that of the Qopika cave on Nagirjnni Hill, is one of the 
three in which Anantavarman placed a Hindu ikon.* If the 
defacement had been the work of the carvers of the Maukhari 
inscriptions they would sunly have taken special can to obliterate 
all record of the Ajivikas in those oaves which their master 
dedicated to Hindu deities. 

A very clever suggestion has been put forward by Dr. A. 
Banerji SastrL* The Hill of Baribar, called Khalatika in the 
Afckan inscriptions, was known in the time of Anantavarman 
as Pravaragiri. It also had another name, which is incised in the 
rock in Brahml charactcn, in two forms, Gorathagiii and Gora- 
dhagiri.* Tbs McJtSbh&nta refers to a hiQ of the same name as 
situated not far from Rajagrha.* According to Jayaswal’s 
reading of the Hathlgumpha inscription of Khkravela, that king 
occupied Gorathagiii in tJ^ eighth y*»x of his reign, in the oouiee 
of his Magadhan campaign. A clause in the 7th-8th line of the 
inscription is read by Jayaswal as: “ A^ham* co vcm mahati 
ssndys moAs((a-hAi0»}-Gora<Ua;»rim ghAtdpojfiid lUj<ig<iham 
upajn^payati." * This Jayaswal translates : In the eighth 
year he (Khiravela) having got stormed (rio) the Gorathagiii 
(fortress) of great enclosure (lit.' wall *,' barrier ’) by a great army 
causes pressure around Rajag;ba.” * The word Goradhagiri, snp- 
posed by Jayaswal to exist at the end of the seventh line of the 
inscription, is not definitely legible in the reprodnotion to which be 
refers,* but his reading is apparently supported by Konow * 
and also by other oompetent authorities,'* and doea not seem to 
be questioned in this particular. Banerji Sastri '* suggests that 
Khiravela, known to be an earnest Jaina, was responsible 
for the expulsion of the Ajivikas from the caves, the mutilation 

' CJI. 1. p. nvlii • V. Mpts. p. 134. 

• JBOSS.KU.PP.B3-S2. • Jtckaoa,J£OXS.I,pp.)5».m. 

* jnk.8aU»xviil.tO(Pooa*»dn.^ • iv,p.3M. 

* Ibid.,^ 37S-S. • JBOR8. iB. opp. p. 47S. 

• AeAi<^iitalMi,p(i. 13-42. 

>* PUAt., p. 318. Slrow, Stitd IntcrifUomt, roL i. p. SOS. 
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of tho inaoriptioul of Aiolck Atul DaiaraUui, Atul tlio OArving 
of the fa^ado of the Lomas cavo. He bolievas tliat Uh facade 
shows rosemblaaces to thoao of tho Jaina oaves of Udajagiri, 
in one of which Kharavela’s utsoription is found; be admits 
that these rescmblanoos are not striking, but points specially 
to the inonstore at the comers of the Meze of the Lomas 
cave, which are very similar in design to those at Udayagiii, 
where the elephants are replaced by lotuses or lions. 

This argument is not convincing, but is a mere expression 
of possibility. It aeems more plausible if we adopt Jayaswal’s date, 
and place Kharavela in the first half of the second century b.c.^ 
But few recent authorities would admit that he reigned so early; 
the latter half of the first century D.C. is the date now usually 
' favoured for the Kh^vela inscription, which must thus have boon 
inscribed a century or more after those of Daiiaratha.* The 
Lomas Bfi fhfado seems to be either Mauryan or immediately 
post-Mauryan—the very primitive imitation of woodwork 
in the design,* and the early form of the crooodile-Uko creatures 
to the right and left of the frieze,* point to an early date for 
its constmetion. 

Even though Kharavela may not have caused the carving 
of the entrance to tho Lomas Bfi cave it is still possible that he 
waa responsible for the eviction of the Ajivikas and for the 
defacement of the Mauryan inscriptions. But the evidence is 
quite inconclusive. On the bara of a barely legible inscription 
Kharavela is said to have occupied the hill, and be is known 
to have been a Jaina; these are the only facts on which the 
argument is based. Any local Magadhan mier between the 
Maurya and Oupta periods is an equally poeaible persecutor 
of the Ajivikas. 

The Ajivikas must have lost possession of the caves and the 
inscriptions most have been defaced at some time before the 
fifth century A.D., and probably before the commencement of 
the Oupta era, at a period when tho Brahml alphabet was still 
widely understood. Whether the Ajivikas voluntarily abandoned 
the caves or were forcibly evicted, it is evident that their infiuenoo 

' Sinar, StUci tnterifUom*, voL i, p. 108, n. 1. 

* Kwfiiflaaa, Caw TtmfUt t/ India, p. SO. 

* Vogel, Htana it* Art* Aaiatifuat, ri, p, 138. 
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wRDbd npidly in Mogsdlia from the end of the HeturTn period 
OQwaide. We find no Inter material or epigraphic remaina 
of them in Northern India, and althou|(h references to them 
occur in Sanskrit liteiatnie for over a thousand jears after the 
of their Mauiya patrons, these are brief and few. It is 
doubtful if they were a^in a significant factor in North Indian 
culture. 






CHAITKR IX 


AJIVIKAS IN LATER TIMES 

RmRKNCBS nc Sakskrit Litbraturs 

After the MAuryaa the Ajlvilne, Rltbougfa oocaaionRUy men¬ 
tioned in Sanskrit litoimtiire, never again appear in Northern 
India as serious rivals to the greater sects. The passages from 
the early Buddhist and Jaina scriptures may indeed have taken 
final shape at a comparatively late period, but the flourishing 
Ajivika community referred to therein seems to be a reooDeotion 
of Maurya and pre-Maurya times, rather than a picture of 
oonditions in the fourth and fifth ocnturies a.i>. 

In the Arihaidtlra the Ajivikas are mentioucd once. The house¬ 
holder who feeds Bshfoi, Ajivikas, or other base mendicants at 
■acrifioial or commemorative ceremonies is to be fiued a hundred 
(ponos).^ The Ajivika is mentioned with the Buddhist as 
the landing representative of the hereticsJ orders. He is still 
a significant force in the community, for be, and not the iVtr- 
grarUha, comes second in the list. The latter is presumably 
included in the general group of base mendicanta of other 
sects. It will bo remembered that AA>ka, in the Seventh 
Pillar Edict, gave the Ajivika preoedenoe over the yirgrantha* 
and the absence of reference to the latter by name in this passage 
suggests an early date for at least this regulation of the ArUuiiitira. 
Had it been oompoaed as late as the third century A.D., as Keith 
supposes,* surely the iVir^^nmlAa would have been mentdoced in 
preference to the Ajivika as a typical representative of heterodoxy. 
By this time there is ample arclueological evidence to show that 

> inapAr-UrSMS latfo 
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Jainism was widespread, while similar evidence of Ajlvikism 
is non-ezistenU 

The UahdlMraia, with its many strata, cannot well be attri¬ 
buted to any century. No doubt it was in process of receiving 
final shape daring the period between the Maorya and the Oupta 
dynasties, and its contents may be taken os indicativo of the 
climate of thought and of social conditions in Western India 
during that period. It contains no reference to the Ajivikas— 
indeed it appears to contain no specific references to the greater 
heterodox orders of Buddhism and Jainiam; but, besides the 
strange story of Mafiki,^ it has a nomber of passages very similar 
in content to the doctrine of Makkhali Qoeila as outlined in 
the SamaSiaa-jJuila SuOo. This perhaps indicates that Ooeala’s 
^fiacb i" g » wore by no moans nninfluential. We have already 
suggested that he did but systematize an attitude to life which 
must have existed long before the emergence of the sect, and which 
may even have been found among Aryan warriors before their 
entry into India.* The Ajivika sect most have acted as a stimulus 
to such an attitude, which is explicitly expressed in several 
Mahabharata references.* 

Though the Ajivika doctrine of fate may have found its 
supporters the sect itself continued to decline. A referenoe in the 
Viyu Pitrdfia seems to depict the Ajivikss struggling for survival, 
as a sort of secret society. The relevant passage follows a descrip¬ 
tion of the goblins (piwiod), who lurk at twilight among ruined 
houses, St crossroads, and at other places of doubtful omen. 
“Roa^, rivets, for^ eoityo-treea, highways—pt^oco* have 
entered all these places. Those unrighteous people the Ajivaa, 
as ordained by the gods, are the oonfusers of eat^ia and dhama, 
a people of workmod bimI craftsmen. Goblins are the divinities 
in their sacrifices, which they perform with wealth (stolen) 
from beings who teaemblo the immortals (i.e. bra hm a p a s ) and 
(gained by acting as) polioe spies, and with much other ill- 
gotten wealth, and with hoiwy, meat, broth, ghee, sesamum, 
powder, wine, spirits, incense, greens, kriara (boiled sesamum 
and rice), oil, fragrant grass (? Modra), treacle, and porridge. 
The Ix>rfl Brahma likewise appmntod black garments, inoense, 


* V. lupn, ppw 38-S9. 
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and flowoin to b« the obUtionH of the gohliiM at the quartera 
of the moon/’' 

The equivalence of the Ajiva hero mentioned and the Ajhnka 
is attested by the lexicographers.* Tlie l*d</u, which is mentioned 
by Bina and refers to the Guptas, is probably an early specimen 
of its class.* In H the habits of the AjTvikos seoin to have changed 
very oonsidembly oiuoe the days of Mokkludi Gosula. The sect 
has developed a magical and sacrificial cult, and its merobers 
arc tyiiified not as naked asoetks but os workmen and crafts- 
nren. We may conclude that this dneription represents the 
Ajivikas at a later stage than do any of the Buddhist or Jaina 
reforenoos so far considoired. It is perhaps a picture of the degener¬ 
ate remnant of tho Ajivika lay community in North India during 
the Gupta period. 

Tho same text gives a description of naffna asoetics, who 
should not under any oirounurtanoes be allowed to be present at 
haddka oeroinoniea. “ Formerly brohmaQat, kfattriyas, vai^tyas, 
and Madras wore perverted into horetios by the Anirat, defeated 
in tho battle of gods and demons. This (pcrvendoii) ia not the 
creation of the Self-existeut Since tho nirgrttn(haa who perform 
no ifraddht and tho raggorl (beggars) live by force, tltey who <lo 
not live righteously are the naked (asoetics) and other peoples. 
Tho twioo-bom man witli vainly matted locks, vainly tonsured, 
vainly naked, (performing) vain fasts, muttoiing vain (man/nw)— 
he is of t^ naked (ascetics) and other (heretical) peoples, Itose- 
bom men, outesstoa, the destroyera of prosperity. Although 
they do not perish os a result of the deeds which they commit, 

^ PmlJU tiadi/o ’tJka tlrtiSui otiij/a-rrtiiM maAAfat^im 

IHUtA tinintjn tUtiatfv mnaiai. AM. 

AikaniMi janAs h mi Ajifk vihMk Mtmii 

MSimriliSii Im M . 285^ 

Ktmir oi AaAaMU'r onpifi'-^pirjilaiT dknmtir, 

AnMk n li tWyS ytM la, fUte/in latru deimtH, tM. 

Jira^a nA«w^-aiiAniai> JodJkaH tiU-fSr9»-*ur'-AMntik 
DkOfuir kAridra-krioTmit laitm-khadn-fiif ^wdAn4ik. 2(17. 

KTfttkni an« MUAfiW dkipAh ramoaojo* MM 
tvatii yalMt tubalafa* Itfim vm pmna-m^dUfu 
PiUirAttim MaajSd^ Nntkimi to 'dkifaUr iadart. 2SH. 

Ytfm, 00. The trjit b •■bwiwr MSl <umiDt. (In the Henntl line of T. 2SS 
I have InuMaUxl FanhkantmAi mAkmrikAk M thtiush a iiiiiiclc oumpowid 
adjective. .Mjr irndirina nt Uw MnS llae uf r. 280 i« vny tentative. 

( V. in&a. pp. IS2-84. 

* Wintoreiu, OtMkiekIt dtr imdmkfM Litfnrtwr. i. |K 4G3. 
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they Aje well known as men of evil counos. In vaiu.does the 
conceited man go to a Mdiha ocwmony or to (a sacrifice) per¬ 
formed by them.” * 

This passage. ▼eU as that previously quoted, seems to 
be very oompt, and has a number of variant readings. Among 
these an alternative for the second half of veree 30 may be 
of significance. As well as the reading fahtyd jivemti karjntSA 
there is the variant Sdkyd jm^kaUmJahah* The word puffi- 
kalaifMtdM hero seems to ^ out of place, since it occurs again 
at the end of verse 32, where it is probably a corruption of 
pufft-vtndAihdh. On comparing these two venions, both 
of which are probably corrupt, wo are tempted to offer the 
tentative reconstruction: Yg vi^r&idAaka-nirffratUAdA Sdky‘~ 
Ijlvika-karpafa^ This, with the first half of the following verse, 
might be translated: “ Tbo nirffranthcu, who perform no drdddJui, 
the Buddhist (-&*yo) and Ajivika ragged mendicants (and) 
they who do not live according to dJtarma are the nagna people 
etc.” 

In the first Fdyu Purdfui reference we road of the Ajivas, ' 
apparently prosperous craftsmen and artiaaos, who devote their 
ill-earned wealth to the worship of the goblins who haunt the 
aacied groves, with ceremonies auggostivo of later tantrism.* 
In the eeoond passage we have a group of false ascetics, naked 
and otherwise (nagn’-^di), who, like the Ajivas, ate the objects 
of the scorn and opprobrium of the orthodox. Whatever read in g 
we accept for the crucial second half of the 30th verse of the 

> Brtkrnmh ktaUrifi voOfi e'aiva «arvaAi4 

SnSMrt air^ir amroi* $ada SS. 

i>SS*s4a-MUT«U ttte. a* aifi vtHk Staga^Mmai. 
rai viirAddkaia-nirrmnAU tai*g* fimtali karjiatak. SU 
Y* diarmagt a' SinwarlMil*, k asi magn'Mofo joadt. 

YrM-iaH vrtkA-ntiadt wtU-aovaoi ea ye Mjak SI. 

FrtSA-erad wtkd-jM k aal aagn'-Mago ittnik 

NifUai ea ieiU }>ti«^e<aAiiiMk. S2. 

Xr^tmrm'-dkfitU k ak iafiaiM4 }>ariAM>M4, 

XtMr atrtrttiai iS kSd^tiivi vrlkA faeehali aidiuaSa. 33. 

FSya. 78. la the Poona taxi the aeeotMl half of v. 82 nadi s XuitmMamA 
aiteSU cm ImM puffi-kakHiUmUk. For thia I hare nibaiiUitad a varUat roadiag 
(p. 281, a. St): and I hare altared fatlaaAaatS to kaUdKmmA. Othararin the 
tost acema alxDoat aDtatalUfible. 

• I'dya (POooa edn.), p. 291, a. Thk reading ia accepted hjr the Oalentta 
toxt(rijl.i.p. ISiy. 

* Aa altematire taitarprttaUoa might be aSmod that Uia fobllna reoeire, 
bp daerae of Brahma, tha offeringi iateoded bp tha Ajlvaa for other dirinitioa. 
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second it is clear that the group nagn'-Mi must include 

the asootic leaders of the Ajivas of t^ first pasaago; unless 
indeed the author of the first passage has confused asoetios and 
goblins, and the ^niuoa* who lurk in the twilight in mined 
buildings, in groves, and at crossroads actually represent the 
Ajivika asoctios, who, like the Bodhisutta Ajivika of the Jaiaka,^ 
fled at the sight of men, ivo doubt in this cose owing to rising 
popular antagonism. 

This puuling reference in the Fdyu PwAna leaves many 
questions unsettled, but at least it indicates that there survived 
in North India in Qupta times an Ajivika community, which had 
by now become corrupt and was probably rapidly declining. 

Mahayona Buddhist literature refers to Ajivikas in oonneo- 
Uon witli its legends of the Buddha, but otherwise takes little 
note of them. The Lolita Futsro mentions them briefly in a list 
of asootics which includes oarahat, jKmvr&jahat, vrddhah&BakaM, 
gaiUamas, and nirgrantha*} They are included in a similar 
list in the SaddAarma-Puifdania,* where it is stated that a 
Bodhisattva does not associate with them. 

More significant is a reference in Kum&radasa's JdnaJti- 
harana. Here Ravai^a, plannuig the rape of Siti, approaches 
R&ma’s hermitage in the guise of a morhorin, a faUe Ajivika, 
his head adorned with piled and matted locks Here the word 
morhorin is employed with Ajivika, but in other references it 
wonld seem to refer to ascetics of a different type *; we have 
already suggested that the term included any mendicant bearing 
a staff.* The matted locks of this false Ajivika are not altogether 
consistent with the description of Ajlvikss in earlier sources, 
where they are said to have palled out their hair by the roots.* 
We cannot decide whether the author was using the term loosely, 
whether he was ill-informed as to the habits of Ajivikas, or 
whether he had in mind a sub-scct of the Ajivika order which 
had abandoned the custom of tonsure. 

' V.rapn,p. 11<X 

' LalUa- Yiilata, ed. Latmuin. roL i, p. 380. L It. 

' siii, Kmd edn., pp. 275-6. 

* DamW-4jiwikam mttaafa-jati-wtaadita-maalBJnm 
KaOeim wiaakanoaai SUO Jadart' diramam dpatam. x. 76 
' V. lupnt. ppi. M-100. 
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Tb« Janaki-harai.M, th« mthoTship of which is attributed 
to a King of Oeylon, ia thought to have a southern or Sinhaleae 
piovonanoe.* The Bhaifi-kSvya, written on the same theme 
and at about the same time, but probably originating from 
Valabhl,' deecribee the aaoetio guise of Ravana in terms which 
leave no doubt that the author has in mind a Saivite aecetio; 
like Kumaradisa’s aaoetio hia hair is piled upon the top of hie 
head (Hkhl ); he holds an earthen pot; he has a skull in pl^ 
of the uauri begging bowl; ho wears two garments died with 
lao; and ho bears a staff.* Mallinatha’a commentary states 
that he must have been a tridemdin, or Saivite ascetic, for he 
is said to have a topknot, whereoa the dcada^m or Vai^navHo 
m iCTit k ff, with whom Ajivikas were sometimes included, did not 
wear topknots.* The ascetic is further described as a knower of 
the soul {Stma-vid), and as maintaining the vow of a moshorin 
(dAdrayan mashari-wuiam). 

In both rafeiences the ascetic is a moshonn, but in the former 
he is referred to as an Ajlvika, while in the latter he is clearly 
orthodox. It wUl be remembered that Ajivikas survived in 
South India, the home of the JSnaki lutrana, while in the north 
they seem to have been almost forgotten. It is perhaps significant 
that the Southern poem at least employs the term Ajlvika, 
oven though the sectarian affiliations of its owner may be in 
some doubt. 

Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, however, is of the opinion 
that the authors of both poems were dcacribing Ajivikas. 

Havana • . • approaches Sita in a disguised form (and) ia 
called Iwth Ajiviku and Maskarin, which must therefore be token 
to be synonymous terms. In the Bhattikivya also Ravana ia 
teprawnted ... in the garb of a maakarin. Among . . . 
various characteristics . . . that of hia being a hkhitt is specified. 
Prom this the commentator hlallinatha argues that he was a 
Tridaodin, and not an Ekadandin as the latter have no matted 
hair. But this does not agree with what Utpala says, for . . . 
he gix'es Ekadandin as a synonym of Ajlvika. The word hkhtn 

• Krita. lliMory ef SttntkrU LUtn Uvt , ^ I!>. 

• lbirf..p.n«. 

• ffiiU/iUrjfS. v.ai-E. , . . 

• trida^f Uf Qftikat. Ata ma Mi' Uj/nitam. 
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of the Bliat(ihivya . . . Agrees with the lUtu/iga-yafd of the 
JitMlrf-hATRoa, And as the latter calb an Ajivilca a Maskarin 
it appears that an Ajlvjka was really a Tiid^jcJin and not an 
Ekadimdin os Utpala snppoeos.''' 

This argument falls to the ground when it is reoognixed that 
the terms ajtviiha and maskarin ore not, as Bbaudarkar assumes, 
synonymous.* In its wide connotation the latter term might be 
applied to the Vai^uavita beggar with bis liiigle staff, to the 
Civile with his triple staff, to the staff-lmaring Ajfvika, perhaps 
even to the Digambara Jaina, who also carried a staff, and no 
doubt to many nondescript religious mendicants who habitually 
carried staves. It seems, however, that the term mosiorin 
was most firequeittly applied to the ^ivite ascetic. For example 
the Harfooarila introduces a motibarin who comes as a messenger 
from the great ^ivite ascetic BhairavAcarya to the court of 
Ilarta's ancestor PuTyabhAtL His figure is graphically described 
by Bipa, ainl has few oharactmistice in oonunou with the Ajivilca. 
Ho wears a ragged robe, which is stained red; he has a skull, 
which he uses as a begging bowl and stores in a box of khatjura 
wood ; and ho possesses various other articles which hang front 
a pole over his sltouldcr. Ho is evuleutly a l^ivite like his master.* 

In the same text we firvd that “ renowned maskanns, who had 
correctly learnt the truths of the soul attsruied the court of 
Haifa’s father, Prabhakaravardhana. These are evidently 
orthodox ascetics. The lexicographers also show that the maskarin 
and the Ajlvika were, from the doctrinal point of view, in difforent 
categories.* 

Dr. Borua* cites referenoee from the PaRcatantra and the 
Mudrdrdkfosa to ksapavtakas whose chaiacteis and dcecriptionB 
" combine the Jaiiut with the Ajlvika Those in the former 
reference do honour to Jiiiendra.* In the latter * one of the spies 
of Canakya, the great minister of Candragupta, is a tonsured 

> ;i4.xii.pi2oa 

* V. M^rs, pp. 09-100. 

* Ed. ImhNr.nn. 1(2-3. 

* YmlAArad-tMtfaf-ddAfftlma-Mhis . . . MiMaiit muhan^mi. Ilurtaearila, 

eJ. PUinr. p. 230. 

* V. infra, p. 1st. 

< JDL.a,fp.aan. 

* /‘oSeotaaSra T, 1. BahI«rwliv.,veLiiJ, pp.3H-4l. 

* 'rh« rKsneUr called einply Xpapassta, in JfadnMt^Ms, act hr. 
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uoetic who rwpocte the twwhiag of the JrAontt, foretells the 
future, end uses the slogen: “ There is no sin for the true 
believers" (N* atthi •pivam jow^tuim). The kfajtaiuikm in 
the former reference soom to be James, and the ascetio 
of the latter also suggests a Jaina in most particulars. We can 
draw no inferenoea from the fact that he was a fortune-teller, 
for fortune-telling was the trade not only of Ajivikas, but of 
ascetics of all orders, as Barua himself admits. The wily hint 
of Ajlvildsm in this figure ia the antinomianism of his slogan, 
which suggests the doctrine ascribed by the Buddhists to PQraoa 
Katsapa and Pakudha Kacoayana.' It is therefore poesiblo that 
VitiJehadatta did introduce an Ajtvika trait into the character 
of his ascetic. 

Another doubtful case is to be found in the Horfocarita. 
Prince Har^a, following his brother Bajyavaidhana against the 
Hfinas, hoars of the illness of his father, Prabhakaravardhana, 
while somewhere to the north of the capital Sthtoviivar^ 
On his way back to his dying father he meets an evil omen in 
the form of a naked ascetio {nagn'-dfaka), his body covered with 
many days’ accumulation of dirt, and " marked with a peacock’s 
plume This dirty and repulsive character suggests a Di^mbaim 
Jaina monk, with his peacock-feather brush. On the other hand 
mysterious naked ascetics, also called nagn’-dfakas, appear in 
Kashmb in the eleventh century.* These eeem not to haire 
been Jainas, and may have been Ajivikas. In South India 
we find Digambaras Ajivikas living in the same districts, 
and the same may have happened in North-Western India, where 
Jainism eeoms to have found a home at an eariy data. The 
ascetio met by Haifa nuy therefore have been an Ajivika, 
although it is perhaps more probable that he was a Digambaim, 
whose sect still survives in the same region.* 

Varahamiuiiu ako Utpala 

The astrologer Varahamihira, writing a oontuiy earlier than 
B&ua, seems to have known of Ajivikas, whom hs mentions in 

* V. ■uprs, PPL IS, 16. 

* SikJu-fiiAaJaieana. £/«rpacari(a.ad. Tttlutir, p. SIS. 

* V. iam,pp. 206 ff. 

* J*co(ii.ffAir.yii.p.47S. 
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A cataloga« of ascetics. His tenth century commentator, Utpala 
or Bha^tpala, apparently confused them with Vaifioavites, 
quoting in support the Jaina writor KalakAcarya, of the fifth 
century. The passages have been variously explained, and ate 
worthy of close scrutiny. 

Tlie relevant \'er8e in Vurahainihira's Bffuyjitaha states that 
ascetics of various orders are Imm under the influence of four 
or more powerful planets occupying a single ostrologica] house. 
According to the dominant planet of the group, so will the child 
become an ascetic of one or other order. ‘ Vaxmhamihira meutions 
seven types of ascetic, with the heavenly bodies under whose 
influence they are born; seven categories arc further defined 
by Utpala, as follows:— 

1. ^dkyai, defined by Utpala os ’Raklapafa (Red-robed), 
bom under the dominant influence of Mars (A/dAeya). 

2. Ajmhat, called by Utpala Etadaifflint, bom under Mercury 
{Jfia or Budha). 

5. Bkikfus, called by Utpala SanHyuMU, bom under Jupiter. 

4. VrddMat, called by Utfiala YrddAohiitakat or Kapdlis 

(skull-bearing &iivite ascetics), bom uiuler tho Moon. 

6. CaraJau, called by Utpala C<ikradhara$, bom uiuler Venus 
(Sthi or &ttkra). 

G. Nirgrtmthaa, the member of whom is described by Utpala 
os a " naked ascetic without a robe, etc. bom under Saturn 
(Pribhikan or Saura ); and 

7. VojtgdAimu who, according to Utpala, are eaters of what is 
to be found in forests—hermita eating roots and fruits. Theeo are 
bom under the Sun (Ina). 

Having described each type of aaoetic in tom, Utpala continues 
with the definitions of Ksilak&carys. These are as follows :— 
Topam bom under the Sun; 

KapdWea „ „ the Moon; 

Ra kt apafa „ „ Mars; 

Ekadondin „ „ Mercury; 

> MhasthaU eaturidiMU boltfulair jdUb yrttage fr yagm'S 

Framn/i balibhi^ «unU lat-nUmibltH 

xr, I. 

' A'ag»a4 t fa yiwh it f r ivar aa'-^-fakitak. 
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Yali bom ondor Jupiter; 

Caraha „ „ Venua; aad 

Kfapanaia „ „ Saturn. 

After thia quotation Utpala further deftnee some of the terms 
used by Varihamiliir*. '* Here the word VrddhcUrSvaka implies 
ascetics who serve Haho^vora, and the word AjlvUo thoso who 
serve Nirayana-" ' 

This remorkahle passage was noted hy Kern,* who inferred 
from it that the Ajlvikas were orthodox Vaifiiava ssoetios. His 
view was supported hy Btthler.* The passage was studied by 
Hoemle/ who commented on it fully. ** Bha^totpala {states)... 
that the Ekadaodina or Ajlvikas are devotees of Nir&yaoa, 
that is Vtfnu. On the ot^r hand SHlAka, speaking of the 
Ekadandins iQ another connection, doclaree them to be devotees 
of Siva.* It is clear that what these two commentators had in 
their mind was the of ascetics who are still known as 
Daodins .... These ascetics are usually classed as belonging 
to the ^vHe division of Hindus ; but they are rather eclectics 
in that they invoke not only &va but also Vi^nu as Narayapa.*’ 
Hoerale then continnes with a description of these ascetics, 
taken from tho Bombay Oazettoer.* After further discussioa he 
concludes: “ Ekadandin is a general term for a class of ascetics 
which includes two subdivisions, the orthodox ^ivite Daudins 
and the heterodox Jain Ajlvikas or Digamharas. (Here Hoemle 
refers to his own theory, considered below,* that the Ajlvikas 
merged with the Digambara Jainas.) The Jain writer 
KalakAo&rya, of course, meant to indicate the latter by the word 
ekadaodiu; and Vatihamihira therefore, to preclude mis¬ 
understanding, substituted the more definite term Ajlvika. The 
orthodox commentator, Bhattotpala, misunderstanding the 

* j4tro trdJiaJr^nala-frttia^am Jfaithar'-iUriUMipt pntpnjfimim ttpalaifo- 

nmm, es 

* Off JfuJdiirmai md ttimt OtteUeJkU im/mtiem, vol. I, p. 17. 

* /A. XX. p. MS. 

* sa£. i,pp.3M-r 

* HoMitW no ralbniMa far'tbii ilotoiBent. STUAks’i eomiaent on 
Si. A’r. H, 8. in OM place retm to ttwAa imfimt aa performing Krai<imra.pSM 
(All. 401), bmt a few Hnai later Im apealca of Uiom aa having undertahon the 
Rotnuata and nika of the MiaotfSIM. which waa oortaialy a Vaiapavite MOt 
(fol. 403). 

* Aa«»tattr^/H*S<imiaf Pmid*n cf,nA.lx,pLi,p.S42. 

> V. infra, pp. 17Sff. 
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{Kifiitiou, oonfuaed the heterodox Ajivik* witli the orthodox 
DftOdin.” We agroo with Uoerale'a oonclusion that tho term 
ekadandin, Hko m(wi»rtn, was a word which embraced a large 
class of meiMlicaiibB. Dut he is perhaps too intuitive in recognising 
KalakAchiya’s intentiou, and Variliamihira’s wish “ to preclude 
misundontanding", which was apparently iueifectual in the 
case of Utpala, who " misunderstood the position 

Even in the fifth century, when Kalakocarya wrote, the 
Ajivilca must have been much rarer than most other types of 
staff-bearing mendicant. Wo believe that Kalaka intended by 
the term ekada^in not the Ajivika, as Hoenile believes, but 
the whole class of ascetics bearing single staves. For astrological 
purposes both Val^nava ekodari^itu and Ajivilras would be 
classed together on the strength of this common characteristic. 
In compiling the BfkojjjSlaka Varahamihira probably used the 
term Ajivika in preforenoe to ekadandin for the simple reason 
that the latter term would not fit well into the metrical scheme of 
the iSJnfdla-vulrl^ita stamca, with the handling of which he seems 
to have experienced some difficulty. 

Utpala's position may be made clear by a further quotation 
from Kalokfioarya, occurring in the former’s long commentary 
to the crucial verso of Varahamihira: " Tbc planets Swya, 
etc., in order are to bo known aa the presiding inffueuces (adi^) 
of consocrationa into the systems {maggeiu) of Fire {Jalaria), 
Hsra, Sugata, Ke^va, Sruti, Brahman, and the Naked."* 
To this Utpala adds ; " Tho Kefova-devotoo means the Bhiga- 
vata.” * After tho Sun and Moon Kalaka plainly intended the 
five planets to be read in their trarlitional Indian order; Mats, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. Thus Mercury, said by 
Varahamihira to dominate the Ajivika, would occur fourth 
on the list, and, according to KalakAcarya’a second olasaiiication 
would become the presiding planet of the devotee of Kofriva, 
or Vi^u. When commenting ou Varihamihim Utjiala must 
have had before him the two liata of KalakAcarj'a, whom be 
seems to have ies])ected highly. Kalaka decloreil that the 
ascetic bom under Mercury was a devotee of Vispu and an 

Ktkippm ««rti 

* Xf/turm-iiatieiA. i<f erfAiiA. 
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tkademdin; Varihamihira stated that he waa an Ajfvika; 
both were great astioIogerB and worthy of Utpala’e confidence; 
therefore the term Ajivika unpUed the devotee of Niriyaija. 

It is, however, by no means certain that Utpala’s mis¬ 
understanding was as grave as Hoemie suppoeed. It will be shown 

in the aeooud part of this work ^ that by the time of Utpala the 
Southern Ajlvikas had adopted several theistic beliefs, for 
instance devotion to the divine Majkali and a theory of OtrUdro*. 
On the other hand the Paficaratra Vai^oavitee held a theory 
of mynti, which perhaps owed something to Ajlvikism.* The 
heresy of Buddhism gr^nally drew nearer to the main stream 
from which it had deviated, and Jainism and Sikhism have 
done likewise. It would be surprising if at least sonvo mem¬ 
bers of the small Ajivika sect had not by the time of Utpala 
absorbed elemento of the doctrines of the rising schools of theism. 

Before leaving this crucial passage of Utpala’s commentary 
we must consider the interpretation of Professor D. R. 
Bhandarkar,* which is supported by Barua.* According to 
Bhandarkar the phrases: Atra vrddhahSvaka-graJiat^ 
MaASivar’-dhitdHdm pravrajySnSm upalakfonam, AjlvUi^ 
grohofwn oo NdT&yon'’AiTitAti&tH, have been completely mis¬ 
understood by Kem and BUhler, becaueo they ooncentrated 
their attention upon the second phrase without giving duo 
consideration to the first. The true lendermg of the second 
phase should not be; " And the use of (the term) Ajivika refers 
to those who have taken refuge in NarayaDa,” but "... 
used as a mark to denote the monastic orders seeking 
refuge with Naiayapa " The point which Kern lost sight of, 
continues Bhan^rkar, " was the word ujnlakfaria, ' a mark 
indicative of something that the word iteolf does not actually 
expreea.’ Sanskrit commentators often employ the word upala- 
kfOM when they want a certain word or expression in the original 
to deivote thinp, not, truly speaking, signified by that word 
or expression. ... Thus according to Utpala, Ajivika does 
not signify Ndrdyan-dkrita , . .but simply indi¬ 
cates it. . . . The theory propounded by Professor Kem 
. . . has, therefore, no grounds to stand on." 

‘ V. infim. pfi. *75 ff. • V. iafr*. iv Ml. 

* lA. *11, pp. M7-«. WOI,. 11, p. 7S. 
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Dr. B«nia expreasee gratitude to ProfeeBor Bkaiidarkar 
for kk discovery of tke true roeaning of this passage, and gives 
a rather im ag in ative paraphrase of it. " Professor Bhjuidarkar/’ 
be writes, “ has rendered a great servioo by rectifying a fatal error 
in the interpretation of Utpala's oommentary, which led such 
veteran Sanskritiste as Professors Kem and BUhler to suppose 
that the Ajivilras were the worshippers of Narayana, i.e. Bhiga* 
vataa. But now thanks to Professor Bhandarkar no one doubts 
that Utpala's meaning was just the contrary. The Ajfvikas 
and the Bhagavatas furnished him with a typical instance 
whereby he could illustrate vpalohsoM, a figure of Rhetoric used 
in obaracterizing what a word does not denote. ' Ajlvikagrahanaqi 
ca NarayapUritiaam,' i.e. to accept one as an Ajivika is not to 
denote a worshipper of N&rayapa." 

In fact the term yroAana in this context means simply " a 
word mentioned and not, as Barua implies, “ the acoeptanoe ” 
of one as belonging to the claa denoted by the word. Upalakfo^ 
means " implying something that has not been expressed 
the connotation of the word, as distinct from its denotation. 
Thus vfddhaMvaka literally means " an elderly disciple", 
but its secondary meaning or upoiaJtmmi is, according to Utpala, 
“ a devotee of Siva." Similarly Ajhiia means, aocorcling to 
the usual interpretation, “ a professional ascetic " *; but Utpala 
declaroe that it further means " a devotee of Niriyapa ” by 
upalakfOM. 

The futility of Bhandarkar’s attempt to escape this conclusion 
is evident without long comment. The term Ajivika, on his 
interpretation of Utpala, does not “ refer " to worshippers of 
Nirijapa, but “ is used as a mark to denote " them. It does not 
" signify " them, but " simply indicates ” them. For all these 
hair-spUtting distinctions without difference Professor Bhandarkar 
cannot show that Utpala’s phrase means any more than: " The 
word Ajivika connotes a worshipper of Nariyapa." 

On Dr. Barua’s interpretation of Professor Bhandarkar's 
explanation of this passage any comment is unnecessary. 

As with so many other references to the Ajlvikas, we cannot 

■ WiUlMDa, Auutr{t-g«f<t«S/KeSidMFy, ikV. 

' IbiiL, s.r. itpolol^sa. 

• V, BipA. pp. lOI-J, 
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draw finnl oonclunions from Uiia quotation from Utpala. Oait^Iy 
ho boliovod that the Ajivilcaa were Vaiwavitoe. This oonduaion 
may have boon reached after the rule of thumb equation of 
VarahamihiTa’a Ajivika with Kalaka’s ekada^in, but it is 
possible that Utpala had heard eomethirig, perhaps at third or 
fourth hand, of the Dravidiair Ajivikas, some of whom had by 
this time become theistic in their outlook. From the space which 
Utpala devoted to the explanation of the term, it would seem 
that it was by jjow little known in North India. Thus this crucial 
reference providee, if nothing more, yot another indication 
of the lingering death which Ajlvikism was dying. 

dlLAiiXA AND TH» TRAIRAdUCAS 

Like Utpala, $il&iika, the ninth century ^ oommentator to the 
SvlrakfiAitga, seems to have been in some coufosion about the 
Ajivikas. He had a sound understanding of niyativSda,* a ooidinal 
doctrine of the Ajivikas, which was attributed by the later Jaina 
commentator GuriamUia to Pflraoa,* who was remembered as a 
prophet by the Southern Ajivikas,* On the other hand ddthka 
does not associate the Niyati doctrine with Gosala, with Pl!ira 9 a, 
or with Ajlvikism. Ho recognuea one significant teaching of 
later Ajlvikism, ‘ the doctrine of mandala-mokfo,* which he 
correctly attributes to the followers of Gosala ; but bosidos this 
he states in another context that the Ajivikas believe in the 
doctrine of salvation by good conduct (vinayoaSda), and he 
associates them with the Digambara Jainas and with the lesser 
Jaina schism of the Trairitikas. 

The relevant references in ^ilAhka’s commentary are quoted 
below;— 

1. The text refers to MahavTra as having understood the 
doctrines of tho KfiySvdditu, AkriyavSdiiu, Vaineafikat, and 
AjUinavddins. On the third of these schools SllAnka comments: 
" Saying * Salvation comes only from good conductthe followers 
of the doctrine of Qotflaka walk in the path of good conduct, 
aitd are hence termed Vainayikos." * 

* OWiiMutpii,/>r7aiaiaiiM, p. 107. * V. btftnft, pp. 230 If. 

» V.«upn,p.81. * V.*uiica,p.8a • V.infra.p.250. 

* riaapM cm mokfa ilj nom GoUmka-y»attiattgata eannt' 
CM FainaptU tyaxurttlSt. TO tfS. tr. i, 0,27, foL 152. 
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2. Oil another panafco, which <loiioribee certain aacetws who 
revile the monk leading a righteous life, l^iiika oommonts with 
an ambiguous phrase which has formed tho basis of an important 
theory of Koemle’s: " They are the Ajivikas who follow the 
doctrine of Uottia, or Digainbaras." * 

3. He uses a similar phraso when commenting on a verse 
describing Ute beat means of converting tho heretical opponents 
of Jainism ; “ They are tho Ajivikas, etc., who follow the doctrine 
of Godala, or Botikas (Le. Digambaw).” • 

4. On the theory that tho soul freed from iUinna may yet 
become deflled and rotum to somsdra, ^il&hka atates that the 
view is held by the Traira&kas, who follow the doctrine of 
0o4ala, and who have twenty>oiio nlfnu, arranged according to 
the order of the TrairiUika tiUrat in the PQrvai 

The second and fourth of Utese reforenooa have been used by 
Hoemle to farilter hia theory that the later Ajivikas merged with 
the Digambarm Jainas. He writes : “ ^Aka states that the 
icforenoe is to the Ajivikas or Digambaras. Seeing that, in his 
comment on another passage of the same work, he identifies . . . 
tho Ajivikas aith the Terasiyas (Sanskr. Tmiia^ikas), it follows 
that in ^AAka's view the followers of Qosila, the Ajivikas, 
the Terasiyas, and the Digambaras were tho same class of 
religious mendicants.” * 

Wo do not beUeve that those reforencos are more oonelusivo 
as proofs of the merging of the Ajivikas and the Digambaraa 
than ia tho dubioua atatoment of Utpala as proof of tho merging 
of the Ajivikas and the Vai^oavitos. Hoemle notes only two of 
the referenoea; on a careful examination of all of them it may be 
neoeosary to modify hia theory. 

In the second phrase, Hoemle has interpreted tho oonjonc- 
tion tn in the sense of " i.e.” It is doubtful if tho particle was 
over used in Sanskrit, as is “or” in English, in this muso, 
to denote the synonymity of two or more words or phrases. 
We admit that ^II&Aka, by the use of the word vS, indicated 

* ea (A>asiiiia Mr.4itiuarie« DitnmbarA vt. Ibid., tn <. >. 3. 4, 

fol. W>. 

' T* 0<Maha-mal^-4t/fuiriMa AjMk'-Uoyai (•>!•) BtfM aS. lUd., to 

• TVsifaiias 0«ttUih»-mat'4mu»trifut, fffim thini^Uati aSMpi Pirmi- 

t0la-tnif*UH-Hini-pmipU^ To M. *r. I. 1. J, IJ, AiL 45. 
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that the A jivikae were “ of the noma class of religious mondicanta 
as the Digambaras But the tort of the Sutrakrtdnga plainly 
shows that the class implied by gilAftka was a very wide one, 
comprising all those who revUe the righteous SvetAmbara monk. 
The third phrase makes the poeition clearer. Here Sfl&hka 
makes seporate mention of the Botikas or Digambaras, who an 
not included among the miscellaneous ascetics represented by 
the word ddayak, appended to Ajivika. The adjective Ooidlaka- 
meU’-dnutari^ may apply only to the first, or to both, of the two 
nouns, but in view of the word Sdayah, it would seem that 
fjrtlelta intended it to apply to the first; otherwise he would 
have added this word to BoiHa- instead of to AjMea-. Thus 
it appears that he did not look on the Botika as a follower 
of Qosab, and made a clear distinction between the two seots. 
If any doubts remain they are removed by a fifth phrase of 
on a verse condemning the dietary habits of non- 
Jaina ascetics, which, he states, is "a description of the evil 
conduct of Ajivikas, etc., followers of other doctrines, and 
Digambaras".^ In this phrase, not noticed by Hoornle, the 
conjunction co is used in place of the ambigioaB vi. 

TTU use of the word ddayah iinlicates that mUlhka knew of more 
than one sect of followers of Goeila, and that the terra Ajivika 
was not regularly used by all his followers. We shall see in 
OUT second part that differences of doctrine developed within 
the Ajivika community, small though it was.* Is it possible that 
the Vainayikas, called by Sflifika followers of Gosala,* but not 
referred to as Ajivikas, were one such schism t SllAhka declares 
in another context that the Vainayikas seek a rebirth in heaven 
(not oompleto salvation or mokfa, as in tho first reference quoted 
above), by fourfold good conduct, in mind, word, body, and in 
giving towards gods, kings, ascetics, kuisfolk, elders, inferiors, 
mother, and Csther—a total of thirty-two categories.* The 
same statement conoeming the Vinay^vidins is made by tlw 
later commentator Qunaratoa, but he inoludoe among their 

» /IfinhUtaAm pontirMUnAm DifpimUrrAiUlm •’ (WSaflre.evSjwsSyo. 
ftUAlu to«S. tr. i. 3.3. IS. foL 91. 

• V.mft*.pp.279-8a » V. •Mpre. p. 174. 

* ewa knMd para/oiom ap* ictMMtp dvMriijuad 
anma frabmmtp* 

wOlr-ptirrt mwmS viot Uftna iarnena ea emtmrhdU nnapo tuUepa*. lo 
St. h- i. 13 309. CT. InEre, ]>. Ml. a. 3. 
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teachAra »ucli funotu iiautM an Vaais^ha, V&lntiki» and Vyiiia,' 
aa well aa Pariiam, who ia olsowhore aaid by GuQaratna to have 
taoght a doctrine of natural evolution *; and he nowhere oon- 
neota them with Gosila or with the Ajivikaa. The doctrinoa of 
Gosala are often ohacuro ; it ia true that the Ajivikaa were 
frequently aocuaed by their opponcnta of antinomianiam and 
immorality, but perhape their ethioa were not in nioat Kepocte 
ieae atrict than thoao of other sects of the time; yet, even 
after makbg the utmost allowance for the odium (Aeologioum 
of their opponents, it seems unlikely that the average follower 
of Oosala's doctrines placed so strong an emphasis on ethics 
aa Sdhhka suggests. Unless ^llAftka was mistaken we can 
only explain this puzzling reference by suggesting that the 
Vinayavadins or Vainayikas were a later sect, which perhape 
arose aa a schism of Um Ajivikas, and which, while maintain¬ 
ing very different doctrines, yet remembered Qosala with respect 
If it be admitted, on the strength of Utpala's statement and 
of other less definite suggestiona, that some of the Ajivikas 
drifted towards unortliodox Vaifnavism, we may tentatively 
identify those with the Vinayavadins, and thus also account 
for the statement of GuRaratna that the latter revered the 
saints of Puraoic legend. Thus we may also account for the 
difihcult -ddayoA in the third phrase of ^Il&hka quoted above. 

In SilAhka’s fourth phrase the false prophet is said to be 
the leader of the Trairallikas. A sect of Tnuraiikas, a schism 
of the Jaina community, is well known in oariy Jaina literature, 
and is sakl to have been founded in the city of AntariSjiki 
by tho monk Robagupta, in the 544th year of Mahivlra’s nindvo,* 
or in A.D. 18, according to the traditional reckoning. The 
Traiiaiikas held unorthodox views, resembling those of the 
Vai^eyika school of philosophy, on the fundamental categories 
of Indian metaphysics, and they admitted only three principles 
of predication, tal, cuat, and tadatat as against the seven of 
Jaina logic. 

* To p. 19. 

* V.Mpn,prp..8l-SS. 

■ Nirf/iili to Amipata Sotta quoted itU. lt. TtrOtiya. V. alio 
OvSeinot, la RtUfion DjtHma, pp. 47-4. Tko Katpa Sttn 0, 

•d. Jacobi, p. SO) raakoa Itoha^pto a pnpU of llahiairi, tte oigtitli atianra, 
aod asooad aitar BbadrabShu. Tliia tradUioo voaU dM tlto oHfia of lb# 
Trairiiikaa over SOO jean aariior tban woold tkat et tba Aeaijaha Sitn. 
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In tlw SamavaydAga Commantary * it is stated that the 
Ajivikas were also called Ttairiiikas, and held the th^-category 
system of logic. It is nowhere stated that they maintained the 
Vaiie^ika categories of the Roha^rapta Traira£kas. It is unlikely 
that a pao<Jit of the calibre of ffllAnka could have oonfoeed the 
latter with the Ajivikas, although they too had a iraird^ 
system of logic, and perhaps other points of doctrine in common 
with the Trairaiikas of RohagupU. The fact that the two sects 
were wall known to have been founded by different teachers, 
living in periods five hundred years apart, should be sufficient to 
show that they were not, as Profeasor Hoemle believed, identical. 

In this connection the passage in the SamavSya,' commented 
(jQ by Abhayadeva, is important. Both the text and the com¬ 
mentary are repeated almost verbatim in the Nandi SHira* 
with its commentary by Haribhadra. This passage purports to 
describe the DrffivSda, the lost twelfth aAg'i of the Jaina canon. 
That book appears to have been a comparison, in parallel passages, 
of the doctrinea of orthodox Jainism with thoae of throe heresies, 
the Ajivika, the Catu^kanayika, and the Trairiiika. The first 
part of tl>i« text was a description of the parihammalm, which 
the scholiasts define ss the preparations neoessary to grasp 
the moaning of the sutror correctly. Those parikammas were 
divided into seven groups, which were in turn divided into sub¬ 
sections. Their names are given as aiddha-teviyA-ftaniamms, 
nmtMUM-, jmffka-, ogahana-, ttmaampajja-, vippajaha-, and 
ouydettya-se^iya-parihvn^me. The commentators seem to have 
had little knowledge of the true nature of these parikammat, 
an d they need not detain us. Significant for our purpose is a 
passage in the text: “ Six (of those parikamamaa) are orthodox, 
seven are Ajhika, six are Cati^kanayika, seven are Traira&ko.” * 
The Ajivikas sod the Trsiriiikas are said to maintain the 
ouydeuya'ta^iyi-poaihmma, which was not reoognired by the 
orthodox Jsinaa, nor by the Cstufkanayikas. 

> Ti>«S.UT.fol.l30L V.iafn.p.l7S. 

' .%ma«Spa, aS. 147, foi. IS8 ff. 

> A'4MSi.aS.60.fnl. lOrff. 

• CJLa w—niyiiw. «•»* aJfnpUm, eka ertUayaipSiin. «•<&> OrAnyUm. 
Samctdga, fat 12H. lYie Bombsy test he* taUa . . . awamaipSiw. which ii 
eerteinly • miipniil. slBoe IS doea not acroo with the cemmantery, nor with 
Wehw’a pai^AM (/A xtri. pL >64). The Xeiuh (fed. lOS) mentinna only the 
Uat two, eSa eeShtepalSCw. aalta teSatdlei. 
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The met of the Catu^keiiayikas menw to have difloied from 
orthodox Jainism mainly in the fact that it oomproHsod the 
orthodox seven iw^os into four, oinittinj; the first Jaina nays 
(No^ma), and including it with the seoond or third (sonyroio 
and wfamhAra), according to its lefsrenoo to generals or particu¬ 
lars ; and tlirowuig the last three Jaina mya* {tiimpraia, mmnUii- 
riUlha, and evatHlJiOta) together, ns being all three ooncomed 
with srords. The four noyou or standpoints of the eoci thus 
become:— 

1. SaitgrahOf predication firom the general properties of a 
thing; 

2. Vyamltdra, from its individual aspect; 

S. ^jwnitra, from its momentary condition; and 

4. SabdAdi, bom the implication of the words used to designate 
it.* 

It thus seoms that the Catofkanayikas were a small sub¬ 
soot of the Jainas, with a somewhat unorthodox epistemology. 

In deaeribing the three heresies the commentaries refer to the 
Ajivika system as that propagated by Gosala *; later, after 
doling with the Catuskanayikas, it is stated that “ the Ajlvikas 
are also called Tmirailkas 

The summary of the Drtfivada continues with a description 
of the contents of its seoond part, $tUtdfm. It is stated that the 
doctrines of all four sects are contained therein, and are repeated 
in the form of sitraa in both orthodox and heretical recensions. 
Each of the four sects has twenty-two stZinu, of which those 
of the orthodox are in the form of separate aphorisms (cAtumi- 
cAeoiiatitfip), while the AjTvika tOtnu are combined, and the 
iCtnu of the Trairaiikas and the Catuskanayikas are arranged 
with reference to the three or four nayat of the respective sects.* 
Here the Ajlvikas are again roforrod to os followers of Gos&la's 
doctrines, and the TraiiiAikas also are said to be called Ajlvikas.* 

It it not made clear whether these four parts of the slUra 

* iVailtOcNam..foL IIS. &t«apSMO(>inin.,M. ISO, 

• 0eiatake-prarartlU'-4Jtrita‘pAkia^^in-mddiAiUa. Sa m mw Apa, Cban., 
hw. oit. 

' TMnac'ifirnUaTVairaiiidUiieMi. 

• Sttmarij/a Odnsi., frJ. ISO. .Vaa/i (ViaiiB.. fol. IW. Tlio Xandi docUm 

Uwi the titroji *ro in Mcordsnc* wHh Mtbndos aaign. 

* TVatfddilado’^Mian'dcfiaiiW. 
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section of Um DrffivSda w«re written from the orthodox angle, 
as mere statements of the doctrines of the heteatee, or whether 
they oontained passages from authentic scripturea of the seote; 
the former attemathre eeems more probable. In either case the 
lost Drf(ivdda most represent a stage in the history of Jainism 
when sectarian animosity was by no meaju as strong as it later 
became. Reasons for the regrettable disappearance of the work 
may be readily soggested. 

But although the four sects were akin they are nowhere 
said to have ^n identical None of the statements contained 
in the iSamoo^ or the Nandi, or in their oommentariee, justifies 
Hoemle's view that the Ajivikas and the IVairUikas of Rohagupta 
were the same sect. We interpret them to mean that the Ajivikas 
were sometimes also called Traira^ikas, because they maint^ned 
the doctrine of the throe nayat. From one of the statements' 
it would appear that the TraiiMkas were also oocasionally 
called Ajivikaa. The Rohagupta TrairUikas, who had some 
points in oommon with the Ajivikuu and some with the Vaiio^as, 
were probably in other respects much closer to Jaina orthodoxy 
than were the Ajivikas of Gosala’s sect. That the ooromfontsiries 
to the Nandi and SamavSya use the words " founded by Qoeala '* 
only in respect of the Ajivikas, and never of the Trairafikas, also 
strongly suggests that the two were separate though in some 
respects similar. The Traira^ka aect of the Jaina church was 
founded by Rohagupta; but the Ajivikas, who wore also 
trairadikas were founded by Goe&la. In using the phrase GoiSlaka- 
pravartila the commentators seem to have been consciously 
trying to avoid any cause of oonfruion between the two corn- 
munitiea. 

We are now in a position to understand a little better the 
fourth statement of ^O&hka quoted above,' which declares 
that the belief in return 'from mokfa is held by the Trairiiika 
followers of Qoaala, who have twenty-one nUras arranged accord¬ 
ing to the order of the Trairafika stUnu in the Purvat. The last 
word probably refers to the fourteen POrvat of the original 
Jsina canon, which have long been lost. According to the 
Samavdya and the Nandi * theeo were summarised in the third 
part of the Df/finSda, called PHnayatom. dllfihka seems to 
* V. tupn, p, 179, D. 5. * V. tupra, p. 170. * Loo. oii. 
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have confuaed this part with tho second, which contained the 
fiUnw of the four sects, unless indeed he looked upon tho DrffivSda 
as itself a FOrva. Ho seems to liavo known of the DfftivS^ but 
he disaf^roos with the Samavd^ and tho Nandi in attributing 
twenty-one tUtnu to the Trairiiikas in place of twenty-two in 
the Sanu^ya and Nandi lists. Either SflAiika did not know 
of theae lists, or he was quoting from a defective memory. Tho 
best interpretation of his obscure phrase that we can offer is: 
” The TniiriUikas who follow Gosala (i.o. the Ajtvikas, not tho 
Rohagupta Trairiiikas) have siZtfar arranged in the same way 
as are those of the Trairiiikas (Le. the Rohagupta Trairiiikas) 
in the POrtnu (i.e. tho Dfffivdda)” 


Nkmicandiu on tiik AjIvucas 

The non-canonical Jaina work PravacaruMdr'-iddhdra, oom- 
poeod by Nemtcandra in tho twelfth century,' contains iuteiooting 
verses in which all ascotics are dasnik^ in fi%'e categories: 
Nirgrantias (Jainas), Sdkya* (Buddhists), TSpa$a$ {Ja(3at, or 
brahmaolcal asoetics with matted locks), Oainika* (ascetics who 
boar a triple staff, and whose clothes are stained with red ochre), 
and Aj^vas (the followers of Qosala).* 

Since Nemicandra was a Jaina philosopher, and his own sect 
occurs first on the list, it seems that the author intended his 
five groups of ascetics to bo read in declining order of ezcellenco. 
If so it is plain that he viewed tho Ajivikas with disfevour. 
Moreover, since Nemicandra was a Jaina of the Digambara 
sect,* bis reference to the Ajivikas further disproves Hoemlo's 
contention that they and the Digambaras wore the same. 


' AUk. Raj. tv, |K tISB, av. Rtmicamda. 

3VBMi< s ^ ss —rtS i* jt Ji t m-ti mtB 'ikmva 731. 

8«Wi fa SmfOfa-tUa, it jtdUk U s TSnuit ftft, 

Jt Maa-rmOa-tmUltA tidofAife Otrofa tt u, 733. 

J* OctHofa-mofmm ofotaraati hkammati It s Ajiwi, 

Stmofolttftfa Metasc patcati foM panJdXim imt, 733. 
PrataemmatarMdkOfa i. «o«t. M, <bL 3IS. A Berlin M8. of tfiie text (Weber, 
VtntitImUt, se. 1038), iveili —aptWreaw in Um UM line of t. 733. 

* OuSriiMit, La UtliftM/>ial»a, p. K2. 
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Lrxicjoorapbical Rbfkbbncm 

S«v«nU kudcographaM of the t«nth to the twelfth centuries 
mention the Ajlvik*s in the company of a motley oollo^n of 
ascetics. Their ciutions are significant in that they indicate 
that the name was not forgotten, but can be accepted as evidence 
of the continued existence of Ajivikas only in South India, for 
which much stronger evidenoe may be found elsewhere. 
Hal&yudha and Yadava were southerners.^ and bad no doubt 
come into contact with the Tamil Ajivikas, whom wo consider 
in the next chapter. For Hemacandra and Ajayapala, who 
wrote in Gujarat,* we cannot suggest personal knowledge of the 
Ajivikas; they probably included the word in their tists by 
borrowing from the Southern dictionaries, or becanse of he 
presence in Jaina literature. 

The earliest surviving lexicographer, Aroara, does i\ot noention 
the word Ajivika, although maskarin occurs in his fiTofij,* with ths 
names of a few other ascetics both orthodox and heretical. 

Haliyudha gives two lists of unorthodox ascetics in separate 
verses,* the first of which, including such words as w«mi, 
fvtlavMh, and iitdnAara, contains clothed heretical ascetics, 
and the second members of the naked category:— 

Nagndto digvdsah kfopaifah iromoriai cayioaiso jotnoA 

Ajno nuUadhdii nirynmthah hathfote tadbhih. 

“ By the educated a naked wanderer is called dspcdsdA, etc.** 

Matkarin is included by HalAyudha among a further group 
of holy men, which contains such orthodox types as p3riS4ann 
and lapatvin* 

Hemacandra’s AbkMdna-dntdJHOifi does not mention the 
Ajivika, but maskarin is included in two verses containing the 
names of mendicants of more or less orthodox types.* The same 
author’s Anekdrlka-saiiffraAa gives k^^apana as one of the several 
possible meanings of Ajivaka.'^ 

* Xvltk, IKtiorf ofSanAknt LUeratm, pp. I3S. 41S. 

' Keith, op. oit., pp. IRS, 47S. 

< AMMUftM-nieMaaisii. iso-iea 

• Ibid.. 11.294. 

• dMidUiM.<<iiMaws<TT.RO0'BIO. 

* da<hdrtSa.«>SyniAit,cd. Zaeberiec. 3,41. 
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Yadava’s VaijoifatUi gives the following names of nakad 
heretics:— 

KfopanM-iramaMU noffno nagndfai ca digambarah 
Ajlvo jlvako jaino nirgranOto mataodrg api.^ 

Finally Ajayapala, probably foUowing Hcraacandra, quotes 
kmpatfM as one possible meaning of jtvaka.* 

Of these lexicographical refeionoes Hoomle notea only one, 
that of HalAyudha, who enamerates a large number of names 
of the two Jain diviaioiui, the •^votAmbaras . . . and the Digam* 
boras. , . . The latter, he says, are abo known as the Ajiva, 
which is only a shorter form of Ajlvika. ... It is evident now, 
from what has been said, that the terms Niggantha and Ajlvika 
denote the two Jaina orders which are known to us as ^veUmbaras 
and Digambaras 

This appears to be an over-simplification. The verae which, 
according to Iloemle, enumcratca the titles of Svetimbaras, 
actually incindos such broad general terms as lamuvin, ianta, 
muni, and oven lihgin, which probably refers to a Soivite ascetic 
bearing a liftgam. On the other hand the next verse, giving 
names of naked ascetics, contains the word irvMMiui, a term 
certainly used by the Svot&mbaras and Buddhists as well as the 
Digambaras, and also nirgrantha, which term, on Hoemle’s 
theory, specifically denoted the SvotAmbaia, as opposed to the 
Ajlvika or Digambara. 

Wo can only conclude that thees verses do not contain exactly 
synonymous terms, but the names of various types, clothed and 
otherwise, who were not attached to any orthodox Hindu order, 
and had various characteristios in common. That the Ajlvikas 
shared many charactehstics with the Jainas cannot reasonably 
be denied, but that at the time of HalAyudha they had wholly 
merged with the Digambaras is not established. Hoemle’s 
theory rests on a very dubious interpretation of the relevant 
reforonoo, aiul is quite untenable against much contrary evidence, 
such as that provided by the Southern Digambara souroos found 
by K. D. Pathak,* which show that, at about the same time as the 

• VaiJayaMt, wl. OpfiMt, p. 302, r. 10. 

' Ar4a<irtAa.«aseraJla. ed. Omtaiauii, p. 39, ▼. S. 

■ «gg.l,|>p.3M-7. 

• lA. xli. pp. 88-90 V. Inin. pp. 203-4. 
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lexioogr»phen looording to HoemJo, identifTing 

Ajivikaa witli the Digunbara*, the latter sect was confusing 
them with the Buddhists. 

Hoemle'a further suggestion, that the terra nirgraniha implied 
only a SvctAmbara Jaina, ia quite unfounded. ' The evidenoe of 
HalAyudha • and Yadava,* both of whom include the nirgraniha 
in the same category as the nagndfa, should be adequate to 
disprove the theory. The term was obviously used for a Jaina 
of any type. 


Tu* Last Rsfekknces to AjIvixas 

The Jaina commentator Malli^eoa, whose Syddxnda-maHjan 
was written as late as A.D. 1292,* knew of the Ajivikaa. They 
arc referred to by him as though still in existence; he under¬ 
stands an important point of their doctrine, and he even quotes 
what appears to bo a vereo from an Ajfvika rehgioua poem.* 
It ia probable that he was in touch with the Ajivikaa of the Tamil 
country, who were still active at the time. 

The last reference known ^ us in Sanskrit literature occurs 
in the Jdtaka-fdnj&ta^ the work of the astrologer Vsidyan&tha 
DIkfita, who was pro^bly bom c. 1426-50.* He declares that 
the Jivaka, according to the lexicographers a legitimate synonym 
of Ajlvika,* is bom in the same astrological conditions as those 
stated by Varahanuhira,* under the mfluenoe of four or five 
planets, with that of Mercury dominant.* Like Varihamihira 
he gri’ee a catalogue of seven types of ascetic: the V&naprastka, 
an ascetic dwelling in forests and mountains; the Viv&KU, 
habitually naked; the Bkikfu, an ekadan^in and a great aonl 
wise in Upanifadio loro; the Caraka, one who wanders to many 
lands; the 6dkya, a gogi of evil habits ; the Owtt, bononied and 
of royal fortune j and the Jwak/a, fond of food and talkative.* 

• > V. wm. 183. • V. supra, p. 183. 

• KaUMf£wp<^«aa«JMI<fwa(i<r«,p.487. 

< ^pSifailila.su8jw<,Bo<nbaTsdn..pLl V. inCra, p. 323. 

* Jttaka-ftrijtta, ad. V. S. Sastri, Tot I, introduetioa. p. vi. 

• V. supra, pp. 183-83. » V. supra, p. 180. • J*tata.pkri)Um.xr,lS. 

* Kdaspruitisr tapaml vrnna-gin-nilajfo, i>agn»Mo Fisibd, 

Bkii^ tftd uadavdt Jotolsrs apsaisal-Mtm-aifMA sioWlss*, 
.VAaS-d«ia-prasSi< CsraSs-palisanil, SAk]m-wof( k%Mc, 
mja-trtmtn paiosti Ountr, mtama-forc J(«Uga8 tfdi. 
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VaidyanlUia, uiitiko Utp«U, does not identify the Ajtviks with 
the >»or with the nsked KitnMU. Ilis use of the word 

“ talkative ** (jolpako) 8ugf;c8ts that he had some personal 
knowledge of the aoct, for no suclt word is cimwhoie to 1m found 
applied to the Ajivikaa. Chattering ascetics are certainly referred 
to in the Buddhist texts,* but the Ajivikas are nowhere accused 
of being more loquacious than their rivals. 

At about the same time, or perhaps a little earlier,* OuQuratna, 
the Jaina oonuueutator of Haribhadra’s ^addarieMo-itomuceaya, 
although not using the term AjTvika, shows a sound knowledge 
of the doctrines of the Rtyi<»iid(f/iw,andnainea one of their founders, 
Pdrapa.* It is probable that ho too obtained his knowledge from 
Dravidian sources. 

The deoUite of the Ajivikas is indicated by the Sarva-dariana- 
snAfTroAo, which, despite its claim to completeness, makes no 
mention of them whatever, although it oontains a chapter on 
such an ohecure sect as the Rasehara-darimic^ which taught 
that the use of mercury was iwcossary to salvation.* 

This chain of fleeting referenooe, dating fVom Gupta tiinee to the 
fifteenth century, is su(Goiont to indicate that the Ajivikas 
survived over that period. In the Dravidian South, as will be 
shown in our next chapter, they maintained tbemseK'es against 
discrimmatory taxation until the fourteenth oentury. There, with 
Hindu, Jaina, and Buddhist^ they were a definite factor in the 
religious situation of CoUmaQd<dam, and their system was 
important enough to warrant detailed refutations from their 
chief rivals. In the North, on the other hand, Ajlvikism may have 
become insigiiificant even as early as the ^uhga period; but 
the references leave little doubt that occasional Ajivika mendi¬ 
cants were to be found there at a much later date. In Kashmir 
they may even have risen for a short while to a poeitioa of 
great influence, under the mad king Har^adeva, when strange 
naked ascotica destroyed the orthodox ikons of the capital* 

No doubt the surviving Ajivikas compromised with the 
doctrines and customs of the more popular faiths around them; as 

* (ikaeeapp, Dtr JmnUmmt, p. lOS, 

* V. aupra. pp. Sl-St. 

• .ViirtM-4iiria»a-.M«craia, pp. 202-0. 

• V. infra, pp. 205 ir. 
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R little known minor ciHnmuntty they would often be oonfuaed 
with the greater aocts; thus Utpala deolaree that they were 
ekadcat^in VaifORTites ^; the commentator to the Aeara$ara 
belieree them to be Buddhista *; and in the Jaina Tamil work 
NVahlei the Ajlvika leader deolaree that his followora are not 
Digambaras, although they might be mistaken for them.* 

We may suggest that the small Ajlvika communities of ascetics 
and laym^ most common in the region of the Palar River, 
above Kifioi, slowly approached more and more closely to the 
more popular and influential faiths in their districts. An Ajlvika 
theism developed in the later period,* and some Ajlvikos may, 
aa Utpala suggests, have drifted towards Vaifoavism. Magjoal 
ceremonies were not unknown to the Ajfvikas,* and some Ajlvika 
oommunities may gradually have merged with the left-hand 
or tantric sects. While Hoerole's theory as formulated is certainly 
inooiTOct, there is no doubt that it contains a partial truth. 
The latest surviving desoriptiou of Ajiviks doctrine, that in the 
CivaMna-dUitfSr* shows us a system not far removed from 
Jainism. The Ajivikas roee side by side with the Jainas and some 
groups must ultimately have merged with them. We may 
oouclude that the work of the groat popular religious reformers 
of the late Middle Ages completely annihilated the scattered 
and degenerate remnants of what was once a vigorous and 
independent sect, enjoying the patroosge of the greatest of 
India’s rulers. 


• V.ntpc«.iiii. 100-701 

• V. iahs, p. 376. 


■ V. iflfta, pp. S0«-«. • V.infm,pLS<tt. 

• V.nipn,pp.n3-IS. I63ff. • V. ie&s. p. 306. 
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THE SOUTHERN AJIVIKAS 

The AjlvikM mainUined tbemeelvee in the Dravklian-epeakiog 
part of India in a more flourishing condition than in the North, 
and aorvivod in the Tamil country until at leeat the fourteenth 
century. This fact may be established on very solid evidence: 
firstly by a number of inaoriptiona mentioning the Ajlvikaa, 
and covering a period of nearly a millennium; secondly by the 
three Tamil religiona texts, Mai/iimlkalai, NtUikfei, and 

of widdy diflering date, each of which givoa an outline 
of Ajivika doctrine firom the Buddhist, Jaina, and Suvite 
standpoints roapcotively ; and thirdly by a number of shorter 
references in other Tamil and Oanareae works. 


The iNscRiKnojw 

The opigmpbio rofereucea to the Ajivikas may bo clasaified 
ohronologi^y as follows:— 

1. Siiphavarman Pallava’s grant of the village of Vilavatti 
to the Brihroaoa Vi.fpuiarinair.* The village is identified by 
Dr. Krwamacarlu with \ndavalQru, in the Nellore District of 
Madras. The grant is dated in the tenth year of the King’s 
reign, or a.o. 44G. Among the numerous local taxes mentioned 
are thoee on iron, Icatlter shops, clothworkeis, cloak makers, 
rope works, and Ajivikaa.* 

2. A grant of the Eastern O&lukya Ammaraja II (945-970) 
of the four adjacent villages of Taodikooda, Ammalaptlodii 
OolIapQodi* and Acuvulapanu to the temple of Samastabhu* 
van&4iaya at Vijayavat!.* Of these villages only the first can be 
traced, but they were all in the District of Qunt&r. The component 

> Jr^/wi.XJciv.I>^3se-90S. 

• /Ml^-<armmailk4fa9U-falt>Mn-^tiraitmn-rajjM-fratMr4pmp -Ajlnta- 
inrSpi. IbM., puSOS. 

> SpL Ini. xzSi.pp. 101-170. 
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Acumila in the uome of the fourth village ia probably equivalent 
to ilouvo, the usual form of Ajivilca in the Tamil inscriptiona, 
and the name therefore means “ the village of the Ajivikas 

3. An inscription of Kaijnaradeva or Kt?d» HI Raf^rakata 
(mid tenth oentury) on the walls of the Kailasanathasvamin 
temple at Kavanftr, in the North Aroot District of Madras.^ 
This lays down that seller and purchaser or mortgager and 
mortgagee must belong to the same community (JSii) . . . 
in the case of land being gifts to Gods, physiciana, or Ajivikas.* 

4. An inscription of Rajcndra Cola^va at Avaiji, Kolar 
District, Mysore,* dated in the King's third year (a-D. 1072). 
In it the inhabitants of the visaya declare a list of local taxes, 
and decide that the Acuvi-makkal are to pay one kdcu each 
for the minor tolls, and that if they fail to do so they are to pay 
a further bdeu, . . . Except for ^ house of the s^oolmaster, 
the temple-manager, and the village watchman, and the hooees 
which have paid tlie minor tolls, one-quarter l-dcu is levied on 
every house.* 

5. An inscription assigning local taxes to the Virattano4vara 
temple, KHQr, South Aroot Distxiot, Madras, dated the 33rd 
year of the reign of Kulottuhga Coladeva (A.n. 1103).* Among 
the taxes is the Aouvi-kSou. 

6. An inscription of Rajaraja Ill's seventh year (o. a.d. 1223) 
at Timvoniyflr,* decreeing the levying of new taxes on this 
and other villages which had hitherto been exempt. Among the 
taxes ia *' the hSem paid by the people of the Ajivikas ", or 


> i4E..N(Kl90ori0SI. 

• Ssalri. Tki Colai, voL i, p. 445. The text of the iaaeripUoa he* been iiippiled 
bjr tto Ooemuaent Spigiapblat for IimUs. 

• Sfi. Cora. toI. x, MuIUeel 40 (a). 

• C<r«e«oUa<htJUw Actui-maUmf Aeutam «««■«» pMi onMei$itvatAiawwm . 

[atfdetOSf cnibAeiripp>(Ue>«e* • • • 9Pt. toMivifum 

«q«M (n^hrer-nhiai tpiita e(|a leeva atii:* a«B;a i^ab o/ aJ K a 

*iWS( hU UoM JtelMtUafvia. IUoe‘i traneUteratton le madiAea ia aeoordanoe 
vitb the iTatccB of the Uadna UaiToiaitjr Tamil Leaieom. The otieeuie worda 
ifeamia tmnaai in the Iwac ri ptten caanat be Intar p iated vnloee are acoent 
the Buggeelioa that annaaa ■ a ■iaaadinx or a aoriM'a arror for rapana. In 
this caae vro arould tranalate the phrase : 1‘he people of the Aitrikaa. ealled 
the AcwMst •herald pav fioe fcdea per boaU.** Aoaesm area probably a ooUoetlTa 
naoM for tha vbolt Ajtrika eoaimoaity. 

• AK.. no. tSS of lOOS. 811. rii. OIS. Profetaor Sastri hetforaa that this 
iaarriptfon ia of Kulottunga III Parakeaart, in arhioh case ita date voold be 
«. A.n. 1011 {TU C«U$. vul. h, p. TOO). 

• itH., DO. 100 of 1012. 
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“ the Ajlvika poll-tax ” {Aowikaf-pfrdf-kSou), which is followed 
by the tax on the Uvaicetu {Umicocn-pirat-hiii-k-haoum).' 

7. An inecription of Kijar&ja Ill’s 22nd year, 6alca IIGO, or 
A.D. 1238, at the Pemmal Temple, Poygai, near Yiriflcipuram,* 
recording the gift of the village of Kumaramarkgalam to the 
temple. Among the taxes there levied was the Acit)a(ia)-ldeu. 

8. An inscription of Rajaiija Ill's 24Ui year, 1161 
(a.d. 1239-1240), in the same location.* This records the gift 
to the temple of the village of PuttQr, where the Aaitu-k~ 
htfamai was levied. 

9. An inscription of lUjaraja Ill’s 28th year (a.i>. 1243-4), 
in the same location.* This records the gift of the village of 
AttiyOr to the temple, with all taxes and rights, including the 
Acuva-i-kafamai. 

10. A fragmeutary inscriptton of one mjagambhTra-dambhu- 
varayag, dated in the year following ^a 1180 (a.d. 1260). 
at the Ainmaiappo4vara temple, Padavedu.* The donor gave 
a village, the nante of which is lost, to the temple ; among the 
taxes there loNiod wore the Uvamtit-ptr^k-Ji-afamai aitd the 
Aeuviiap-per-l-kafamai. The tax on the Uvaccas, which ocoun 
in the list immediately before that on the Ajlvikaa, and which is 
also found in the Tirnvoi;ciyOr inscription (No. 6 above), is of 
some signiAcance, and is oonsidcTed below.* 

11. An inscription at ChannakSfova Temple, Madiva|a, 
Kolar District, Mysore,* dated in the S7th year of a king whose 
name is illegible, but who was probably the Hoysala Ramanatha 
Deva, in which case the date of the inscription would be c. a.d. 
1291. Various village taxes, including the 

are devoted to the maintenance of a perpetual lamp in the temple 
for the victory of the King. 

12. An inscription at KalluhalU, Kolar District, Mysore, 
dated 6aka 1216 (a.d. 1294)* A minister of Ramanatha Deva 

> Sastri, Tie CeUi, vol. ii. p. 334. n. Tha test ol Um iaietipUue hat haoa 
tuppllad by the Qovanuatoi Kp^raphM for ladia. 

* 811 . 1 . 010 .S». 

* 811. i, na ei. No. 83 b a doplioato of Ihit inaerfpUoe. 

* N//.i.no.«4. 

* N//.i.na.78. 
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makes a religiom dooatioa of village taice, including the Aouva- 
k-kafomai. 

15. An inecription at Kaivara, Kolar District, Mysore, dated 
in the 40th year of the Hoysala RAmanitha Deva (a.d. 1294).^ 
Lands are donated to establish an annual festival on the King’s 
birthday. The Aout>a-k-ka(amai occurs among the numerons 
taxes ineutioned. 

14. An inscription at Ma4ivala, Bowringpet taluq, Kolar 
District, Mywjre, dated ^ 1261 (a-D. 1SS9).» Villa^ taxes, 
jn« b«>ting the ./ictitiam aviambaiam, are dedicated to the local 
temple. 

16, An inscription at Halepilya, Kolar District, Mysore, 
dated Saks 1268 (aJ>. 1346).* A grant to one Komuppan of 
the village of Mataraican-pal}i, with the right to receive all 
taxes, including the Aouvam 

16. A further inscription at Kaivira (v. No. 13, above), 
remitting certain taxes to the temple of Bhimedvara, including 
the Acuva-k’kafantai.* The grant is dated daka 1267 (a.d. 1346). 

17. An inscription at GudihajU, Kolar District, Mysore, 
dated 1268 (a.d. 1346).* Certain inhabitants of the ndfu, 
incloding the r&mantddMfoti Ahkaya-nayakkar, make a grant 
to the temple at Oehkai. Among the taxes mentioned is the 
yjcwnm oe^mhalam. 

The presence of the word Ajlvika in certain South Indian 
inscriptions was known to Hoemle,* who, following Hultssoh,* 
identified the Ajivikas there mentioned with the Jainas. Barua 
al frt noted the recurrence of the name.* But neither authority 
appears to have been aware of the full range of inscriptions, their 
knowledge being based on those at Poygai, We have here 
evidence that the Ajivikas existed not only arouiMl one small 
oentio during the first half of the thirteenth oentury, but that they 
were present in what are now the Arcot and Nellore districts of 

I gpi. Cam. z. ChintsaiMl, no. SS. 

* Com. X, Bowriiwpot. no. 28. tills fa aoi tho ssms Tilfafs ss thst of 
DO. 11 stovo, whkih fa In ICotsr (aloq. 

* gpf. X. Shhir, no. 80. 

* Csra. s, ChinUmsai, no. SO. 

* Kpi. Cmn. X, RMklairbaUs, oo. (17. 

* SMK.Uf.ilOa. 

> 8//.i.n.88.ii.S. 

* /DX..ii.p.78. 
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Madras Province, and in the Kolar District of Mysore, for at 
least nine hundred years, from a.d. 449, the date of the inserip' 
tion of Siiphavarman Pallava, until a.d. 1349, the date of the 
Qudiha])i inscription. The evidence of the astrologer Vaidyanatha 
Dlk^ita,^ indicates that they survived into the following century. 

Few authorities seem to have devoted much thought to these 
inacriptiona. Profesaor Nilakanta Sastri has noted the Ajivika 
references in two at present unpublished* without pausing 
to consider their significance from the point of view of religious 
history, while Profeasor B. A. Suletore has remarked on the 
implications of the Avapi inacription, and has correctly inter¬ 
preted the nature of the Ajivika tax there levied.* 

A further brief contribution on these inscriptionB has been 
provided by Professor A. Cbakra>'arti, who quotes aud considers 
the Poygai inscriptions in his introduction to NUakid,* and 
arrivea at original oonclusiona. “ It is evident," he writes, 
“ that Dr. Hultzch (sic) makes an unfortunate mistake in trans¬ 
lating Acuvalkafamai as the tax on Ajivikis (sic). A priori 
it is absurd to suggest that any minister would propoee levying 
a tax on wandering mendicants who have to beg for tlieir daily 
food. . . . Further, from the context it is clear that the term 
refers to some kind of professional tax since it occurs in the midst 
of words relating to professional tax, ‘ the tax on looms, the tax 
on shops, the tax on gold-smiths (sic), and the tax on oil mills, 
and Acuvaklafamai translated as the tax on Ajivikha (sic).’ 
Probably the term Acuvakkalamai refers to the tax laid on 
Bionzesmiths (sir) who made moulds for casting vessels and other 
objects of bell-metals. The Tamil term dots is generally aaod 
synonymously with mould. Hence it can only mean a tax 
on moulding and casting. It is not for us to determine exactly 
what it means. It is enough for our purpose to state that it does 
not and cannot mean tax on Ajivikis (stic) and the rendering 
given by Dr. Hultzch (sic) is evidently wrong." * 

Professor Chakravaiti is right to refuse to accept the 
equivalence of Acuva and Ajivika without question; but 
we cannot arlmit his two objections. Tlio first is quickly answered. 

' V. Mpra, p. IM. ' Xo. 3 mmI 6 sboTS. 

' MtdimmlJmiMUm. pp. 323-1. * " Sttiakui ", pp. 3ftl-Sei. 

* Op.fiit,,p.3Gl. 
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Th« tex was lovied not on Ajivika iiveutlioauta, but on their 
patrons, the Ajivika laymen. Chakravarti’s second objection is , 
more serious. Tbo tax is usually listed among many tz^e taxes 
of various kinds. The usual form of the word as it occurs in the 
inscriptions is i^outn, a possible Dravidian oorruption of Afim 
or but a word which might be based, as Chakravarti 

suggests, upon a Tamil word dcu. One of the Poygai inscrip¬ 
tions, however, gives a form much closer to the correct Sanskrit— 
Acwi{kai,^ and any doubts should finally be set at rest by the 
earliest of our inscriptions, that of ^iphavarman Pallava.* 
This is in Sanskrit, and tbs Ajwika-kara is there mentioned 
in its correct Sanskrit form. 

Profesaor Krishnaswami Aiyangar, controverting the earlier 
view of Sewell, that the tax was levied “ on everyone who 
professed the Jams religion remarks that: “ There is no thing 
to warrant that it (i.e. the tax) was taken from them (Le. the 
Ajivikas) as it is inclodod among other general taxes. It is 
likely that H was intended for feeding and otherwise providing 
for these mendicants by the community.” * He suggests 
that the tax was not a special tax on Ajivikas, but a tax on 
the village oommunities for the benefit of the Ajivika aaoetios. 
The general disfavour in which the Ajivikas were held makes 
this ^eory intrinsioally improbable ; it is completely disproved 
by reference to the Avani inscription,* where the word Aaai- 
makiaf is obviously in the nominative, and where it is plainly 
shown that the Ajivikas were taxed at a higher rate than the 
rest of the villagen. Several other inscriptions would be very 
difficult to understand, cm Professor Aiyangar’s hypothesis. 

As Chakravarti has noticed, the Ajivika tax is usually men¬ 
tioned together with a number of trade taxes, including those 
on the low-caste leather-workers and oil-presaers. Moreover, 
the 'nruvofriyUr and Padavedu inscriptions * mention the tax 
with that on the Vvacoas. The latter term is sometimes used in 
Tamil for Muslim settlers, and it was interpreted in this sense by 

> Xo.7*bor«L 

' No. 1 above. 

• Bijterieal Intiriftion* cf SmtA India, p. U7. Sowell opporentlr oooepted 
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• Ibid., p. 137.11.1. 
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HulU*ch.^ It in»y also n>eaik tlio low-caate ternpla^ruroman 
of the a«ct of Kili.* lu oithcr aonao tlie tonn iudioaMa unortbo* 
doxy, and tliat tlie Ajivika ahould havo boon placed beaide Um 
U vacca indicates that both were looked upon aa anorthodox. 
The juxtaposition of the Ajivika, the leather-worker, the oil* 
preoaer, and the weaver in other iitacripUona n also aignificant, 
and perhaps indicate i that the Ajlvikaa were treated as a 
caste, following one dominant occupation. The close oonneo- 
tion in earlier times between Ajivikas and poUen and their wares * 
suggests that pottery was their traditional craft, and it is perhaps 
significant that the relevant inscriptiona do not elsewhere mention 
taxes on pottora. On the other hand the oonaidoiable fund of tax¬ 
able wealth which they must have possessed, and the dislike which 
seems to have been felt for them, suggest that they may have 
been moneylenders or money-changers.* 

The Siiphavarman grant proves that, by the middle of the 
fifth century a.D., the Ajivikas were well established in the district, 
for the tax was not then newly imposed upon them, but its pro¬ 
ceeds were merely transforrod by t^ King to the recipient of the 
giant. The legends of the Joinas, with whom the Ajivikas seem to 
have been originally associated, ascribe the first important pene¬ 
tration of Jainism into South India to the Maurya epoch, when 
the pontiff BhadrabUiu led a band of ascetics, including the 
cx-Emporor Oandragupta himself, to ^vaea Belgoji.* Aioka 
sent Buddhist missionanes to the Tamil country, and his political 
influence extended as far as North Mysore.* like Maurya period 
seams to have been one in which aD unorthodox socts flourished 
and expanded. Probably Ajivika ascetics found their wsy 
to the Tamil oountry during this period, when they were 
patronirad by Mauryan kings, and perhaps exercised considerable 
influenoe. 

At this time it is unlikely that Bribmaoical Hinduism bad 
made any important impression on the indigenous popula¬ 
tion, whose religious practioos seem to have centred round 

■ 5//.i.p.tt,n.4. 

* Mitdraa Univwnlly Tamil Loocom, •.▼. Ummat, 

* V.Mipn, pw 1S4. 

* I MB Iwicbtrd to Dr. L, D. BororSt for thU wcCwnBC. 

* PffA/.,pp.Ul-S. 
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wild natfirt deitllGB^ pifipitifttod by vEQsgo witoh^MtCra with 
eerfftnoniEfl whiah uvvoSvad mligioiiiii hystflii* and th* Biedding 
of blood.^ Dfliioang, piobably ecaUtic * and bloody raapsal 
Micmontea* BCfim tm haTis Iwen prajctisod by tbe tarly Ajivitiiij, 
Thus tba unkempt: Ijivita aaofiUo mi^t luoke a grvatar jmnfl^diata 
hnpiwwon upon tba oarly DraVidifttW Uian did iiha giuva Biiddbiflt 
ftAtitJWu. Although Ajlviketn tiarrar gainipd 60 SfcfOUg » hold aa 
did ila rivalflj 'fa may auggeat that it aurvivad longer ux the 
Dravidian fJouth than tn tbu NoJfCb beoauea it waa moni in keaping 
with JliaTidiaii ehaiUtor and txaditaon. 

Wo may Burmiso tbai^ with tho grOWLDg lEiflnonoa of Hindu 
Buddbiat and Joina mifflionUfioa, tb* statue of the Ajbriliae 
in the South fbll. Yillotgo onnamuiios levied u 6pecud twa upon 
them, whidh wjui ijiaitituinBd uudot the oitbodoK PnilavM, 
Golaa, and HoyBalao. 

Thia tax ia lOf&tTBd to aa kora, Jcaoa, (rt/itlafrvpiilamj 

tud The Avai^ inaonptiOQ * indioatea that the tertu 

waBj at loaat floanetimw, taken in ita literal aensa, 
aa the gold OOia of that name, weighing about 3S gniLDS.^ The 
aaillO inanriptiou podnta to tho flOt tllO wan 

a poU-tuL Tbo Ajivikn oCunmunity paid it ** per pnraDu" (p&iolj, 
vbilo tho '(lUaTtar levied in reepect of the cnLuOf toElA upon 
the mat of the village comnnmity paid " per houae 
From tbia w* index that the Aj Evita household might pay aa much 
46 twenty or thirty timea the tax of tho oitbodox; aud the 
tax waa doubled if payment fell Into eneamr 

The word pey^i^ here used in reapeot of the Ajivika tax, rdoallB 
the phraaea Acavik^-plrar-kdai and Acttvika^-^?tf-k-kitfajtiai, 
in other insoriptiOnB.* It MSOm6 that in both these oaaea yii^ 
or pff muse bo road in the aeuae of a person or individual. Tbit 
la the view taken by Saletom.^ An altemativo Ouggoatloti,* 
that means in the n&oio ol (he AjEvikan, doea nut 
soeni probable. The eontraat between pfrul and uSjffdi 

' A.n>j ])p. jF, 

^ V. puvrt., en I ] t-JS. 

4 abiynL 

*' Mfed'M Uaintnl^; SrpiBiU l^rSee*, av. tSeu. 

' XcB, nBnd.lO^ln'nL 

' JoJaieiv, PPL £!3-4. 

* Ohtrtd bf Ih.ijL yjeUfeBMXthhk 
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in the Avnoi imcription, nnd the use of the words p£r end per 
in the two other inscriptions mentioned, provide convincing 
evidence thst the Ajlvikn tnx was, in these cases at kast, a poll- 
tax, in contrast to the house-taxes paid by most other members 
of the village community. But even on the alternative interpreta¬ 
tion of the Avani inscription, it seems that the Ajivikas paid 
much heavier taxes than did other classes of the community. 
Probably they were considerably richer than the average 
peasant of the time, for the assembly of the oifoyo would hardly 
have imposed this oppressive tax if it had not considered its 
victims capable of paying it. The tax at Avani is a measure of the 
unpopularity of the Ajivikas, and shows that they wore under 
a disability which marked them os a class apart from the rest 
of the population. 

In considering the Ajivikas in South India wo must not dis¬ 
regard the many inscriptions in which no referenoe to them 
occurs. It is by no means certain that the examples given above 
exhaust the iiuicriptional references to Ajlrikisin, for the full 
text of many inscriptions is not available. But it is certain 
that tboro are many inscriptions from the region where Ajivikas 
are known to have existnl, wliich make no mention either of the 
sect or of a tax upon it. One aignifkant inscription of this 
type is to be found at Kaivata,* where the Ajlvika tax was levied 
in A.D. 1294.* This inscription, which is dated a.d. 1375, lists 
a number of village taxes, but not that on the Ajivikas. We 
may infer that by this time they had ceased to exist in the 
village. That the tax was rescinded by the village oommone is 
a priori less likely. Similar evidenoo of t he period of the disappear¬ 
ance of the Ajivikaa in other villages ia unfortunately lacking. 

The abesace of the tax in villages other than those mentioned 
may either be due to the fact that no Ajivikas resided tberein, 
or that they wore not specially taxed. The latter alter¬ 
native is more probable, since literary evidence indicates that 
Ajivikas existed further south than the villages mentioned 
in the inscriptions, in Maduri and Malabar,* and it is hardly 
likely that the Ajivikas in the extreme south came by soa. Wo 
have no reason to believe that an Ajlvika tax was imposed there ; 

* Mpi. Com. X, rhintsiMii, M. * V. «uptm, no. IS. 

* V. infra, pp. 197 IT. 
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bat there is evidence that Jaininn waa aometimea aeverely perae- 
outod bj PiodyRn kinga,^ and it is not impoeaible t^t the 
Ajlvikaa further soath suffered more severely at the hands of 
orthodoxy than did those of the Aroot and Kolar districta. 

Ajivncas XM Tamil LmnuTUiuc 
There appears to be no definite reference to Ajivikas in the 
earliest Ta^ literature, the only possible exception being 
the unidentified quotation by NaooinarkkiQiyar in his com¬ 
mentary to the ToVtappiyam, which we have already men¬ 
tioned.* In the anthologies of erotic and martial poenos, which 
form the meet striking monument of ancient Dravidian oultiue, 
the ontaruw or brahmapaa are already present, although the 
Aryan way of life has only partially imposed itaelf.* Yet the 
vohiminons literature of the anthologies seems to contain no 
certain reference to any of the unorthodox eecta. Tho famous 
Tirukkuraf, somewhat later than the anthologies, admittedly 
contains ten verses on fate But all can be interpreted as 

applying to the orthodox karma, and although it is possible to 
suggest that they were in part inspired by Ajivika ideas this 
cannot be finally established. 

In view of tho Joins tradition of the migration uixder 
Bhadrabahn, and of the claim of AAoka to have sent Buddhist 
missionaries to the Dra^ndion lands, we cannot accept the 
negative evidence of the anthologies as proof of a late penetration 
of heterodoxy into the Tamil country. The Bbattiprolu Gasket, 
of the end of the second century b. 0.,* in^cates that 
Buddhists existed in the Andhra country at this date, 
and it would be rash to claim that there were none farther 
south. As wo have already suggested, it is probable that 
the heterodox sects began th^ southward expansion daring the 
Maurya period. But at the time of the oomposition of the antholo¬ 
gies it may be assumed that they had made little impression upon 
the lives of the people in the districts south of the Kiviri, where 
most of the earliest Tamil literature was written. 

* SBHK.JtaffifffiHoryaf/arfta.pp. 474-8. 

* V.wit>m.i».lll. 

* cai.x,^eot. 

* TMwUitr^. 371-380. 

* Siroar, Mid315,0.1. 
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Although Tamil authoriUea of tho older aohool claimed a much 
greater antiquity for their early literature, we may tentatively 
attribute the oldoat and most important of the anthologiea, the 
Purondndru and the AkanAtiOru, to Um early centuriea of the 
Christian era.* Somewhat later come tho so-called “ epics 
two of which contain definite evideiKe of the preaenoo of Ajtvikas 
in the extreme south. 

The translator of Mcasimiktdai, I>r. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
has claimed that the Buddhist logic propounded in tho work is 
earlier than that of Dihniga, and has suggested tho fourth 
century a.d. for tho composition of tho text.* Bather the evident 
similarity of the two systems suggests the reverse. It is not 
probable that the great Buddhist logician borrowed his system 
almost intact from an obscure Tamil poot, or even from an 
unknown third source to which both ho and Cittap of Madura 
may have been indebted. More probably the author of Manimi- 
halai was himself versed in Dihn&ga’s logic. Thotoforo we 
must posit a somewhat later date for tho composition of 3f<wit- 
miL-aUti than Dr. Aiyangar would admit, and suggest that 
it and tho kindred “ epic '* CUappatU-artuu represent con¬ 
ditions as they existed in South Iitdia in tho sixth or seventh 
oenturiee of the Christiaa era. 

As already noticed,* CUappatikAram gives evidonoo of the 
existenoe of a community of Ajivika ascetics at Madura, whose 
order the father of the heroine Kanoaki entered on the death 
of his daughter. They are deeoribod as '* saints with the mien 
of gods, Ajlvikas (performing) eevere penances ”.* This 
indicates that Ajlvikas were at least oooasioually respected 
and it gives no suggestion of slackness or hypocrisy among their 
monks. 

The reference in Maifimlkalai is longer and more important. 
The poem treats of the religtous quest of the heroine MauimSkalai, 
who, after many adventures of a magical and mystical type, 
arrives at Vafiji, where she finds many religious teachers of 
different aeets, and listens to their doctrines. Already a convinced 


' De U ValKe Pvasdn, Dfatulit* d Uidoin . . ^ pp. SIO-IO. 

* MapimikJuiiai <s ill Uistarical Sdtimf, p]>. 78 8. 

' V.«ttprs,p. 134. 

* A'aAMvlar Mall'-aswiisr pfrun-latmlf Aetrakar. CUapprUhirvM savii. 
88 - 8 . 
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Buddhist, she decides that no other sect has any profound 
knowledge of the truth, and becomes a nun. The text is an 
example of a class of philoeophic literature which, stripped 
of its fictional trappings, resulted in such works as CivaMfja- 
dUitfdr, and the Sarva-dariana-saAgraJM. The doctrines of the 
opposing sects are stated in Maifimiialai briefly, with an attempt 
at objectivity. Among the teachers of Vaflji is “ The 
Elder, knowing the book of the Ajlvikas'*,^ who delivers a 
lecture which is of great importance for the elucidation of Ajivika 
doctrine and which will be considered in our second part. The 
author to whom the work is attributed, Cattan of Madura, 
seems to have looked upon Vaflji, the ancient capital of the 
Kerala kingdom, as a centre in which representatives of many 
religiona and sects rubbed shoulders. His testimony suggests 
that Ajivikism had by this time penetrated to MalsW. Some 
doubt exists as to the exact location of the ancient Vaflji, which 
was probably at wbat is now Tiru-karur, near Cochin.* 

TIm most valuable reference to Ajivikas in Tamil hteratuie 
is that contained in the anonymous Jairm poem NJlakici. This 
seems to have been wiitteu by an author who had read the 
Buddhist Ma^imikaloi, and wished to provide a Jaina counter' 
part to that work. But the poem is a step nearer to the fuUy 
developed study of various philosophical systems than 
kalai, wherein the philosophy is subordinate to the story. 

From the literary point of view the narrative of NMakioi 
is of little importance, but serves merely as a finunework for 
the substance of tbe poem, the exposition of various philoeophioal 
systems, and the detsuled refutation of alt but that of the Jainas. 
The story has, however, some significance for the light it throws on 
the date of the work, and for its reference to the Ajivika teacher, 
rOxsoa. Tbe animal sacrifices at the temple of Kali in Pundra- 
vardhana are interrupted through the preaching of a Jaina ascetic, 
Municaiuira. The goddess summons firom the South one of her 
underlings, the demi-goddess NUakSoi, to shake Municandim's 
resolution aivd thus destroy his power. NOakSoi, after tempting 
the ascetic in various ways reminiscent of those used by Mara 
against the Buddha, admits herself beaten, and is initiated 
by tbe munt into the Jaina faith with a loitg disoourse on Jaina 
• Jrapi. xxvti, lOS. • (7J7/. I. p. flas. 
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cOAtnology Mid the doctrine of karma. On her oonvenion 
Ntlakici nuklcen good use of her power of flight by paaeing repidly 
from one city to another, challenging the groatost non-Jaina 
teachers to debate, and invariably defeating them, with argu¬ 
ments often of considerable subtlety. It will be seen that this 
narrative is a mere vohiole for a dissertation on Jainism and the 
refutation of opposing theories. 

The list of teachers whom Nllakeci is said to have defeated in 
debate, and the cities in which thev are said to have taught, 
is of some interest Despite the ^ktio narrative friunework 
the main enemy of the author of this poem is evidently Buddhism, 
the doctrines of which are the first to be refuted and to which 
are devoted four chapters, while the other sects receive only 
one each. 

The names of NTlakcci’s opponents, in their Sanskrit fonns, 
are:— 

1. The Buddhist nun Kuodalakefi at Kimpilya ; she describes 
the greatness of the Buddha and the five tkandJuts of Buddhism; 

2. Arkacnndra, at Ujjain; he is a Buddhist preacher specially 
interested in ethics; 

S. Haudgalyayana (Tamil, Mokkala) at Padmapura, who 
rather attacks Jaina doctrines than defends his own; 

4. Buddha himself, at Kapilapura, which is said to be by the 
seashore ; he discusse-s the five tkandhas, the four noble truths, 
the doctino of emptiness (iUnyaedda), and that of momentari- 
ness (it^iilou&ia); he finally abandons his doctrine of soul- 
Icssneea (anSima) as a result of Nllakcci’s subtle arguments; 

5. PQraoa the Ajivika. at Kukkutanagara; 

6. PariUara the Safikhya, at Hastin&pura; his doctrine, 
while recognizing twenty-five UMwu, is monistic, snd describes 
Porufa as free from all activity, without yutuu, always an 
enjoyer, not undergoing modifications, not bound by karma, 
eternal, all-porvading, all-peroeiving, all-cnjo}ring exiatence; 

7. Lokajit, a Vaiteaika teacher, at a place unspecified; 

8. Bhatika, a teacher of the Veda, at the town of Kakanti»; 
hia doctrine is that of the eternal Mid self-existent Vedss; and 
finally 

> KAkaa, Uonghyr DirtrkS (Jain, Li/t im AneinU Jniit, p. S9I). 
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9. PittcaicR, a materialist (bhUtaoadi), at the court of a king 
named Hadanajit, the location of whose oapitel is not stated. 

The presence of such figures as Maud^Iyayana, Buddha, 
and Parftiara suggests that the anonymous author intended his 
poem to bo historically plausible. He appears to have considered 
POmoa, whom be thought of as the contemporary of Buddha, 
to be the founder of Ajlvilrism. Thus we have independent 
confirmation of the historicity of POraoa Kassapa of the PiH 
canon. 

The doctrines propounded by the tooohors give some indication 
of the date of the oompositioR of the work. The author seems to 
have known Ifanim^bohu, and oonaoiously to have modelled 
his poem on the philosophical part of that work. TTis language is 
somewhat later than t^t of Mat^imikalai. We may t^refore 
suggest the seventh century a.d. as the earliest possible date of 
the poem’s composition, llio work must have been in existence 
by the end of the thirteenth century, if, according to Professor 
Chakravarti's theory, Vamanamuni, the commentator to 
SUakioi, lived at that time.^ It is probable, however, that the 
poem antedates Hs commentator by several centuries on the 
evidence of the doctrines of the nine teachers. NVakloi must have 
been written when it was stUl possible for a Dravidian Jaina to 
look on Buddhism as his sect’s most dangerous rival. The 
author has nothing to say about the Vod&nte school of l^tlkara 
or the Vii4thdvaita of Ramknujs, so we may assume that 
he wrote before the infinenoe of these philosophers was much 
feh in South India. Moreovsr he docs not mention devo¬ 
tional Saivism. It therefore seems that NUakSci was written 
before any of these soots became very influential in the Tamil 
country. We may suggest the ninth century as the latest date 
si which it could have been written. 

Professor Chakrsvarti does not agree with this conclusion. 
The absence of references to the Ajlvikas in the Tamil devotional 
anthologiee convinces him that they were extinct when the hymns 
were composed.* He overlooks the reference to them in the 
CivaUdiyi-ciUiySr, of the fourteenth century. The author 
of NUakict states that hs learnt Jaina doctrine ftom one Tivar, 



' ChakrsvMti," p. 11. 
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whom Chakravuti idoutifies with the author of the rirubhifa/.^ 
Henoo he believe* that the poem was written as early as the fint 
century a.D. Overlooking any other objections to this very early 
date, the identihoation proposed by Chakiavarti cannot be 
proved. Chakravarti gives the name in its honorific ploial form, 
“ Thevar,” which title is sometimes used to mean Tiru- 
va]|uTar.* But the text gives the name in the singular form, 
which is not so used, but may bo applied to tbo Jaina 
Arhant.* We roust therefore reject Cakravorti’s condusion that 
NVakid was written at so early a date, and assign the work to 
the eighth or ninth century. 

Most of the information about the Ajivikas given by the poem 
conoems their philosophy, and will bo oouudered in the second 
part of this wenk. It docs, bowovor. shod a little light on the 
general character of Dravidian Ajldkism at the period. 

In the poem Nllakfici is said to have “goite to the great 
city of Kukkuta, and entered Camatanta where she found 
Parana's monastery. V&monamuni, the commentator, gives no 
information sitout Cumstaota. other than that it is the nanw 
of a town {(hr). Tito former place he ignores. In a foot¬ 
note Professor Chakravarti states that Kukkuta- or KOji-nagar 
is a nante of UraiyOr or Triehinopoly, but be gives no basts for 
this doubtful statement. The scenes of NllakMi'a other 
philosophical debates are all in Northern India, and we 
may infer that the author thought of Kukkutanagara as 
also situated in the north. The Dkammopada Commeniary 
menttona a town calkxl Kukkutavatl,* elsewhere referred to as 
Kukkuta, somewhere in the Himalayan region, at a distance of 
120 leagues from Savatthi. Perhaps Kukkutanagara was the 
town remembered by the Ajivikas as the birthplace of POrana, 
sinoe the Buddha is represented in the poem as meeting KdakSci 
in Kapilapuia or Kapilavastu, the city of his birth. Camstaota, 
or Samadaoda. may have been a near-by suburb or village. 

A second possibility is that the Tamil author imagmed the 
events as talring place in Samatata, the Delta region of Bengal. 

* IbkL. p. 10. Rafwenm lo .VO. r. 5. 

* MsdiM Univsnlly, T^mit lAJritvn, a-v. tlkw. 

* Ibid., av. Mkap. 

* Kniimla Bid aobiir nlpiii . . . pdv e-Cumatosiam mJMf. NU. 660. 

* Mp. Cvmm. fl, pp. 116 ff., loite bPPS. av. XmJ rfu fam l t. 
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The near*by regioo to the west of the Dolte was sontetiniiee called 
Daqd*bhakti,‘ and Sanuulaodft may be a corruption of the 
two names Daod^bhulcti and Saroatata. If so the name Kuk- 
kutanafiara (“ City of the Cock ”) may be explained by the 
similarity of the words Tamralipti, the chief river-port of the 
area, and timraaO^a (" the oopper-creeted “), a common literary 
epithet for the oock. That the author of Nxlakid bad but a poor 
Imowiedge of North Indian geography is proved by his placing 
Kapilapura on the sea coast, and in such an author confuaton 
is not impossible. If this ahemative be accepted it may indicate 
that the Dravidian Ajivikas looked upon Bengal as the original 
home of their faith. 

The Ajtvika hermitage is deeoribod as adorned with fragrant 
flowers,' and thus gives the impression of being a pleasant and 
comfortable place. Here the teacher rules with great respect 
and dignity, and expounds the Ajivika scriptures (droaom) 
to visiton. Ho is " the Great Mind, the great one than whom 
none is greater, Pflraoan the Lord, the Most Learned He 
is careful to stress that his foUowers are not Jainas, as though 
the two sects might easily be confused.' From this it might 
be inferred that the Southern Ajivikas piactued nudity, and 
that the confusion was thus likey to arise, but Vimanamuni 
in his oommentary took the phrase to mean that the Ajivikas, 
like the Jainas, maintained an and:dniavdda system of episte¬ 
mology,' and that misunderstanding might thus occur. The 
Ajlvilm monks are described a.s md-lavar, or ascetics performing 
extreme penances. Tet the teacher concludes his speech by urging 
his visitor not to condemn them because of their a^ictiou 
to cueot, which, ss we have seen,* may mean sensual pleasure. 
The chapter on the Ajivikas in NUakici yields no other informa¬ 
tion about the history and development of the Ajivika sect in 
the South. 

CimUdjfa-eiUiySr, one of the most famous Tamil ^vite 


* UUhtf ^ Btmfol, voL i, ed. MajnnuUr, p. 29 mmI lup opp. 

* NO. Ml, 
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texts, w ths thiid important souroo for Drsvidisn Ajlvikimi. 
Its author, Anioandi ^ivAcarya, lived in the thirteenth century,' 
and we therefore aeo in bis work Ajivikos in tboir final phare. 11)0 
text is in two parte, the Parapaktam and the Swfakfam. The 
former outliuH the chief opposing systems of the time, includ¬ 
ing Materialism. Buddhism, Jainism, and the orthodox 
sects, each of which is refuted. The second part is an exposition 
of ^ivite doctrine and philosophy, and is of no importance for 
our study. 

In the Parapakfam the Ajivikas are discussed immediately 
after the Jainas. The latter are described as naked ascetics,* 
thus showing that the author had the Digambara sect in nund. 
Even at this late date, therefore, the Ajivikas were distinct from 
the Digambarss. But Arupandi appears to have oonaidered the 
Ajivikas akin to the Jainas, for they are referred to in his poem 
as amortariaf * (8kt. Jramopa), the usual Tamil word 

for Jaina ascetics. 

Axupandi says little about the customs of the Ajivikas. They 
practise severe penancos, and puU the hairs from their heads. 
Their doctrine ia one of atomism; iVtyoti the prindplo of 
determinism, which looms so largo in the Pali accounts of 
Makkhali GosAla’s system, is scarcely mentioned; and some¬ 
thing like the usual doctrine of karma is maintained. Apparently 
Aiui^ndi had met Ajivikas who had moved far in the direction 
of Jainism, without completely losing their identity. 

Certain referenoea of Canarese provenance, collected by 
Dr. K. B. Pathak * must here be mentioned. The first of these 
is in the Aciiratdra of Ylranandi, a Digambara work in Sanskrit, 
of the twelfth century. This states that the mendicant 
(parinrdf) who practises extreme penance will reach the heaven 
of Brahmakalpa, lower than that destined for the Ajtvika, who, 
ignorant of the true doctrine though he bo, will attain the higher 
heaven of Sahasrara-kalpa.* The commentary adds that the 

^ V. Nslkswuni PlUsi, “ ArajMaa pp. s1t-vL 

• Ci(C.,p.3U. 

• Cite., p. iS6. T. 1. 
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• Parifrid SroSiitntpaatBy ySiy «frSrrtranls apt Ajtmtoi liako$rtfa~ 
tats’.SsMw dari*n'.^h^ilah. ArArmtdm li. 127 (la qautnl by Pathak, be. cit.). 
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AjivilcB is a kind of Buddhist bkikfu, aubsiiting upon ric«- 
gruel Va((akcra’$ MHUSoSra, not quoted by Pathak, 

ooutaina a similar verae, followed by one which states that non- 
Jaina ascetics can rise no higher than Sahaarara.* 

Df. Pathak also quotes a oommontary to Nemkandra’s 
TrilokeuSra by Midhfvacandra, another Southern Digambara, 
who disagrees with VIranandi and Vattakera, and, like the 
AupapdtHa SCtra,* forecasts an even more exalted destiny for 
Ajivika ascetics. Ajivika ascetics, who eat kSHji, etc., will 
reach AeyuUkalpa, the last stage before nirtntia, but will go no 
further, while the naked oaraktu, and the forivrdjakas with 
one or three staves, will be reborn in the lower heaven of Brohroa- 
kaipa.* Thia statement is oonilrmed by the Canarese cominen* 
tator, Padmaprabha Traividya.* 

These passages show that the Ajivika, although by one com- 
mentator believed to be a sort of Buddhist, was persotut ffnUa 
to the Digsmbara Jaina. He is proraisod a very high place in 
the Jaina heavens, rising &r above the orthodox oofo^, eko* 
dortdin, and trtdcnufin. This surely indicates that the Jaina 
theologiana recognized him as akin to themselves, and paid him 
qualifi^ respect. It is evident fVom these quotations and from 
the Oivaildpa-ciUiydr, thst some Ajivikas were being absorbed 
into Jainism daring the Hiddle Ages. As we shall show, other 
Ajivikas developed thoistio tendencies, and may have found 
a place in tbs growing devotional Yai^avism of the time. 

> Ajh«hi^: i^itdMaMeJom mfjM Uhpji ikikfu. Quoted Puthalc. loa. olt. 

' tU, 131-B. Bombuy eda., voL li. Pl S&4. 

> V. auprs, p. ISO. 

* eartM « fad«s d i - l Kd»sdi.faiya»S4 pqriwSjaM Braiwa- 

Ihtfyrr jr~r~~*'*T jaedtaaft', na Ma apaW. JTSSM’-ddi-M^'aa AiM v4eyBlatw(}M. 
pvygatosi foecAaaA', aa tola apori. MUsaTacaadra to TVibiualro, 54S. 
Qaotad PaUiali. Im. eit. 

» AjM aaiMb M^a aaitani Atjptia-pai^ dcyaia-aa{pa-]avy|iasi<a(ai) 
paiyaaora. Quoted Pathak. bie. dt. 
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Tiik Iconoclast Ascrrics or KariiuIb * 

Kslhaos’* Rq^olarai^'rii states that aaoetks, in many respects 
reaembling the Ajlvilcaa, appeared in Kashmir in oonsiderabk) 
numbers daring the reign of the tyrannical and ill-fated King 
Uar^ or Har^adeva (106&-1101). 

The chroaicler relates that this king was, from his youth, 
strongly influenoed by the oastoms of Southern India. 
He was the contemporary of the C&lukya Vikram&ditya VI 
Tribhuvanamalla, whose oonti poet was Bilhapa the Kashmiri,* 
and who is mentioned in the chronicle by his biruia Parmadi 
or Parmsodi- Har^ is said to have fallen deeply in love with 
Candali, the queen of Pannidi. And to have vowed to win 
her by force; it appears that ho actually oontomplatod an 
expetlition against the Oilukya for this purpoae.* One of his 
youthful friends was a southerner, Keiin the Karpit*, who 
was killed in a fruitless coup d'AtU against Harpa's father. 
King Kalaia.* The poet further states that Haipa favoured 
southern fashions, oitd introduced coin-t)rpes from Kirpitaka.* 

The latter statement is strikingly oonfinnod by the ooins them¬ 
selves. For at least two oenturioe Haifa’s predeoessore had 
issued only a bronze coinage, bearing on the obverse a seated 
goddeaa, siod on the reverse a standing king.* Har^a’s bronze 
coins, probably issued early in the reign, bear the same devices, 
but he also issued a plentiful gold and silver coinage, which 
generally bears new types. The first of these, in gold only, 
has the device of a horseman, which was probably borrowed 
from the &bi dynasty of Gandhira; while the second type, 
both in gold and silver, bears on the obverse a standing elephant 

' TVs ■ubeUaoo of Uita siipooitlx hsi appeonid in BSOAS. xii, pp. 688 C. 

* AMaSnSfisr.od.KtaiD.'rii, 896-7. 

* lbU..v(l, 1110-1127. 

« Ibid., tU, 670. 

* Abiawad tatfa wMmnab, 

foUkm* lauuttaaaraaartitab. IbU.,vii,6M. 

* Caoniashaa, Cafiwc/Jf«fwn<al/iiata,p.A6, 
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4nd on thfi r«vcT«e tta inwaiptioa nitly.^ Ttw latter typ*, aoMrd- 
ing to Eftpson, wb» bonowad tom the Miiaagfl fl(f KoftgudaSft.* 
The obTonicJar t*)b tba sourea af the preoioua in*talfl tom 
wjiwh Haf^ inintfili tliii ftbundant ne^ coiaaga. WLftli the king 
waa Bhort t>t monny hM evil eonpflellor Id^twlbaia, grandaon 
of Hfttadbafa, ad^lnad him to reatore hts fortiuiBa by looting 
the treaaiuo of the templea and. meltlKig down tto imagte^ ftf 
thio gods. Hfl i* *lw said to have advised the oonfiBoatjon 
of the ajraAdmj belonging to the Kalafoi v*t* tampln at Siinagaia, 
and evon its demolitijoa to pjovida mfttortala for bridg0'bu.ildiag.* 
TtUi Idng was at dcat dwsuadod by hu righteoue aninseilcir 
Frayaga. bat ultimately he acoopted Lo^tadhaia’a adviofij and 
mathodically looted first the temple treaflorM^ and then tlw 
MOrod iltoiu tbonisel™. The policy of iconoclaflin waa ao 
thorough that one UdayatS)* was apofiiaUy appmoted as “ anpor- 
iatondent of the destruotjon of the gpds ” (dsw'-dlpdfaJWl'mIjaAa.).* 
Of the larger iincigM in the tfingdom only fouiK two Hindu 
and two Euddhiat, wore ftpsusd * This waa followed by the 
inevitabla palace revolution, and the a-ssnaaination of the king, 
Harsa'a tragic end, graphicaliy dMOttbed hy Kultiaqa, took place 
in the hut of a base aJMtio (jtfudra-tejjffmit) Gun^i whither the 
king had haen led by his faithful nttemlant Mukte. The aacatio 
betrayod his hiding-place to the usurper Uccala. the hut waa 
BurtOutlded, and tie kiug and hia good fiticnd Pxayaga were alam 
<lia the spot hy Ucoaia's ttoopa.* 

Aa minor eharacteta in this tragic story thort appCM strange 
naked asoetUa, employed by Hajsa to- remove the images from 
the temples. They are desoribcd 49 " naked wandctCW with 
wasted ]iO«S, feat, aud hands and aa " broken (i.e. orippladj 
uaked wandsrorB They were not sattsfiod with the more 
ramoval of tho ttnag^ hut, acting on Hand's mstruo- 
tiodS, they dobbarately defiled thom. fhi thoir ftoaa he hsd 
ordure a^ mime, eto., thrown, hy nakod wnuderera ... in 

‘ OgtiiilngaAn, lea. cit. 

' Jndws p. 

AiljiGCaniAm]ir^JL, 10T&-3. 

* Jliid., Ifun-lt, 

* IIAI.,tII, IU3irff. , 

> tfiTm^A^S'Js^Vrj-plsiWrjL Ibid., vii, ItSS- 

' Ibid., Til, rOiik 
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order to ruin tlio imagea of Uie ^oda. Ttie forma ot Uk 
m*de of |$cd(1, ftj]v«r, ouid otboi (loetab)^ rollod like bnndlDo of 
fiiawaod in tbe duag-otnierad Toadfl, Crippled Jmd (Vulted Mtetics 
anf] Otlierg drajQ^ tbe ima^ of tba j^oda^ oovared with RpittlSj 
by Topea tied to their ankh^*^ ^ 

Hai^b diolilHEato pollution of tbo ^ns obviouely 

innpiceci by wme motive otber ttum pofvcrty. StoiOj in a fiset- 
note to bia translatton of tbia paaaage,' aujq^esta that tba kb^ 
‘Via indueifioed by laJim, aiul draws atbontieii to two olluz 
voTsaa in the poeni in anppgorti TboBoara’ " Tbera was no temple 
in town or city wbioh waa not deprived of lCS imagea by Hto^rlja 
the Tork *; and'' He eontintiady nkaintainad with hia 

wealth Tmidsli (furuaXia) captaina of hnndieda [and yOt) tbe fool 
ate (the SoAh ef) viLlage pigs until his death 

Three two larareneea, only ene of wbieh rafora to Har^ aa a 
Tvntrka, oro irioontluflive. The Gist verso eniploya thn word 
metaphorieally. It muaC be remembered that Kolhana wrote 
when tha nwinory of Mahnifid'e pillage ftf Hindu and Biiddbiat 
temples was etill fraab. The aacond verse merely atatea that 
Hai^ was oot affected by IslUlin, at leoat in diet, deapita hn 
Tuxld-ib mereonary offiecTB. Tbe Jiaked aacetica dnaCribod in tbe 
JSflyatoTOF'iji^i cannot hav* been Muslima^ who bave never 
bold tliat nudity is neceaaary for salvation. It ia hardly likely 
that they were JainaSi, w'ho have (town marked heetility 
to the Hindu gods, or [aj^pt in tha ease of tbs much Eater 
sect of the Stbanakavaaia) to the iito of ikons in mLigioua eora- 
mOnies. 

Theae aaoetica, whoevai they were, cloftrly objected to tbe 
graphic or plaatio icpresentotien of anpamBtuial beiogs- 
Wc have no definita evidence that tbe Ajfvikaa held ench viava, 
but the fh'v^vcddno'a account of the ^jTvika or Niigrantha 
who defiled a pLCtata of the Huddba faintly auggesta it* The 

^ .. L . . VaAmefu n nagti'-^^ii 

Jfffri-iiaidia dnenoov Jaitra.!ndn'''d4y ICCSr 

tirtOf’-itTiotfa 'tuttspi 

ifdlnvu 1-^iami-gBTi^j/a I'lu ajri. IOCS. 

I'fiwtkl-fvaihBkai' iJibur 

rWtBra.Jfvrtvw ^tA^rHHt tvtVOr^K.'-dfai''-Hapalf. H!W. IU4„ vU. 

'* .Potkisa'* £7JlnHudi Cb AViifj uf AmtuO, 1, p. 3^ 

* Vtl, ions. 

* E'faU..vii. IUOl 

* V, iapr*, Hi. 
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fltciry of GobbIu's gWofJ Bw*y liLa pLctuio-lXJftttl,^ on abamJcnitfi^ 
the care^Sif of a WMrtl'Art, jnay be o trACO of on incident in the 
fooivdeya life ivbieb led to jwnoclafltic tendonotos in the sect. 
E thwe fooble indications tEiat tha A^WikAS oppoasd the uae- of 
nll^OUa inittgEe wiilS tba only orgutcjent in favour of thear 
identity with H*r?a^B the ovidenM- would be vety 

wcok ijtrieed. Thcie art, bo-wavar^ A luirribfir of otboi &int 
indiootiona and rcseinablancca whicli, if tafeen together, ttJtm|then 
the probability. 

We have alieady MOn that AjiviJrtW were to ba found in 
Southern Iildiuj and Harea’i powenel. intcroet in the Sonth 
is well estabjiabed. TtAVoUera fiwm the BeMAn were frO’ 
fjuant in tha north. The Rajataransii^l quotea a Mng, aaid 
to have been aurtg at Hai^’a court, in which a tcAvelletf ffom the 
1>OOC*U ia told of tha King'a daaparato lo^"® for Condaio.* It 
is said that the fAliWJ of Har^a's libeiAlity raached tha court of 
ramiatnJi, where the poet BilbAD*, hoaring of itj loilged to Ktum 
to hia native eountiy.* A faw yeaia after HAtaa^a dantJi wa 
find tho Gihftdftvola King Govindaeondra patronizing a BaddhUt 
monk Vagt^vaioiak^ita, who catB* &ani tha Cola' cocjitry,* 
Legends stato that Rimflitniia vEsitad KaslimSf.* Muoh ai’idanca 
may he found to jndicata dofle Onltuial And religMus OOntACtA 
between Kaalimir and tho Beocan at tMs period. 

Id such okouuvCaaoea it is not imfH^siblo that a group of 
AjlvikA ascedsa found it* way to KwCitrJr from tha DcoOan 
and obtained the MUfltlMloe of the king, who wAA Always raady 
to patronize the purvayora of ncveltiOAj and Beerofl to havei had 
A taste for the bozairc. On the Othet hand Bi^a indjcates the 
preueiooB of of some sort in Iforthcm Ponjub Of KoahmEi 

some 150 years oarliur,^ and tho tsoetloe may hava been an 
indiganoua and provicusly iillMgoiiicai;t gionp of AjivikOi who 
rceo to prCminonfie SS a result of Harsa'S patrODOge. 

The phraae ft^wo-fia^'-djfaAw u/sod by Kalhaija may be 
oompoi^ to tho jjhraSM and to 

V, fuprik, pl 40. 

’ 1 , 11 ^ 3.7 

^ ItH., vii, 03fl-T. 

' ipi. tA<L X>. ^0-<t. 

' Dfilk.VilieariHdt9fl, , . .,p. 9Sd. 

*■ V.vtpe*., p, IflA. 
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which refanncb hd* AlrfMd^ bean mw3o.^ UjlloSA thaae ascatia 
fiuEfered fiom a dtseasa auffh 4* bproa^ they miM hftiw bflftn 
ritofllly mutilated in Homo way, lliij aiij^eafca the Ajiirilii 
mitiAtioii rafarned to iu the id which the DOTWe hod to 

greap a heated lump of metaL Sueh an ordeal,, if suflficSaatly pnj- 
tractod, mi^ht wa1] Ct flu ascotic for KalLa^a'n e[UCbeC dtn^-... 
jxSjjt. The same Dfitamony may abo Iw conmoctod with the natue 
of Mar^a’a evil geiUUS, Luqt^hara. From the DAlOe of lila ^od- 
ihthcr, HaJadhaia, he appears to have come from an er^cdox 
Vaiguavita family^ but hia own oama Ijiunp-boider "J c very 
unuaual, if net unique. Was thia name eonnoc^ with an initia- 
toxy ordeul^ and adopted by ita owner to mark hia adheicdoe to 
Ajivikiatn 7 

On his ^Id and ailvcr currency, ptohably minted after tbo 
looting of the temples, Hai^ did not nne traditional Kaahniif 
ooin devioo of the aeated goddess. TliO dbappCaTanca of the 
£i>ddef)S is itself Si^ifioant, and may be connected with the 
iconoclaami of the It is just postibift that tbo olaphant 

whtcb loplocod the p^desa was an Ajivilca roligiow ejTtlbol. 
Tbe elephant ia, of ooitDO. the Stteordant of Lokfuii^ and has aome 
syn^bolio significanco in Huddhiam i hut it may well elao have 
been an Ajivika einhiem, Ws tMOll th* clcphante of tho fafado 
of the Lomaa Cavc,^ and tho ** Tjui k Sprinkling SoenC 
Elephant *\ one of the flight MrtJMiTFil of tba Ajlvitaa.* 

Finally tho " base aaoetio " with whom Haraa took rotugc fmol 
the troops of Ufloela has Boidc Ajlvika ohamctcristioBL IIs 
lives ^dth a pioatitnto, Ehk^ca.^ and thus [ays himaelf flipen to the 
same sort oocusatioos on were lovdlcd at Makkhali doaala 
and hie foliowera* Hb hut B JISST A ohsmsl’gjmmd fjriTpWjM), 
whoro a nccromancar (nddAa) named Somananda worahippcd 
oeitain divinities flallod So'njoSvMOS.’' Wa have alcoAdy seen that 
the Aif^dkas appear to have performed Eantric ceiemouiea,' 

■ V. mjiw, p, HM, 

' V, Supra, pL lOL 

■ V. nipM, pp. 3 l>J-j;i. 

V, lu^ny ]?p. fls-es. 

'' Itijabral^atTiir 

* V. mtpm, w), ITi if, 

^ j^SmdiHiH'-deAiifAdiHispa 

.SomciHir'-aMUAili. uan' tolcil jal7vaB,'-Iataii. jti]jaj!aTiai^>f, IBSf. 

* V, lUfA, 1 It-rSj Jflt it. 
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lUtd aaEd, by 0116 mhum to baV6 wowbipp*!! Tho 

Bdraiar eceCM t* have trtftn in souae way HjmiMted witb tbo 
MCetLC, wbof® but hiM “ a Dourtyard Eusrkad by bum {i.iIl by 
SomaiuiTKla or perbapa by tbMaj tlw Someavara godab ita ai(6 
biddotl by high treos ".* Tbie auggeatu tba d63%il OH wbiab. 
tba Ajhiba cavoS of H^rabar wora ba36d, the but iu tba 
iBctangular courtyatd * Knally tti6 nauia of tba aBcetiCj 
is tbe avUB sa tbat of a ^mouii ac^aka or AjiTika (oacbor of tba 
Jaiaka,* who propouuda a fataiiat ttoiuisifn enttraly oonautOItt 
with Mi« dootTinas of the Ajivikas. 

Wa oaimot daiin that thaaa rcaemblanoas bltally pstOVO tba 
identity of Hftr^a'a and the AjiTtkadj but wa may well 

Mk J If they wena not AjivlkUij what woia tbay 1 

’ Vj tupfUt Ml 19$ Vp 

■ nii.jbAeir-dlljrand tsA0B'(ailF-jfWel4»)|a-«^>e3 
A^rid h4i ifHdrapbjwtvinn^p rtip l£3<k 

V. impni, n. IJH. 

^ V.«pf*,pp.2fl, ]6i-Jlp 
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CHAPTEB XI 


AJI'^^KA SCRIPTURES 

TiTB MAHANTAflTTA THII MaCOAS, aKBHIE OSfl^ATUJCATIR 

Thio oontemiKt La which tho AjiVikas wftr* held by thoLf Bppfi- 
Cueilte dews luyt oCmcaal the Ihoi that ih« sect pciRSCBnod a fulty 
elaborated cystem of belief^ Mid that It piodutKd it« own phJou- 
phara and lo^iana, luinapbed thou^ they may have 
haeiL, whoea wBrloi and nainoe aco unfaitauatcly loet to he. 
Moreover, it aaema that AjTviliA dectnoe, lihe that of HiedLusco 
Alld BudUlhiam, did not loinaiiL sl^tic dnnog tbs twB rnill ftnftia 
of the serfs axi^iice. but davadioped by a pTBcew compaTabk 
to that by whiob tho hfabayaoa eyetem emiorged Even oarl^ 
Buddhtam, 

That the AjivikaE bad a eacon of sacred tDicts m which their 
doctrinaa wow wdificd, w choT froTii sftveml poasagM cited m 
the Pali and Prakrit textH of Buddhiiim and JainiEm, or by 
the JautA cumiueutatora, which £ive the inipiwwu cd beoiig 

adaptation or aotioal quotatfonE from tbose Eeiiptiiras. 

Jaina 'i'ersion of the orfgin of tJva Ajrvjta eatum is giTon 

in tho HhagaBisR whsxa it is said! that the elx diiotsmS 

“ cxtraolcd the eightfold in the /^unw, with the 

Mag^ making tho total up to ten, aFtar oxamining hundieds of 
OpiniouE and that tluE was approved i>y CodilA MAhhhahp&tta 
after biiof conaideratLon. Abhayadova gi^ias the nainoe of the 
eight of the as foUowE 

1. IJitspuaj of the Divino,^^ 

jJ«ipdi!loffl.j ■' cf porienta.” 

3.. ^fliorttforTi, “ of tho sby,^^ 

4, '^of tho eaTtli.'' 

5. A^ffonij “ of tho bodiy." 

Cr “ of sound." 

7. Xd^^pouein, " of cLaiaotcrittiet " ; and 

9v KyiftjflJWlrtj “ of indbcationa.'' 

I Bk. StI. iv, #*. J13!!, M flSa-B. V. mpii, pp. M ff. 
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TJi*W flight MahaTfivviiittS flie Hstod in the (StAfindr^ S^ra} 
with the vanatdjfltt {dieain^) ioi hfliv the fliCcn- 

raentalifir Abhe>T»idH™ mskoS it quit* ctear that thojf aw EjateiiiH 
of piognoatication. Thfl SHtra * n ^imiLar 

Hat, utd addt that the Jaina EAlAiAu nJlootd not live hy auch 
ifiCuM, The Jaina saint KWaya, or KalaJia ia sutd to hftvG laarnt 
the MafaykVTttiUas ftom the Ajlvikaa.* We havfl teen Uiot the 
Ajivika mewlieant often acted a* flR aatiologHE or raadar of 
Otnemfl/ and it may ho that tha oaiEy sciiphnrcs of the Ajivikaa 
did cDntoin oonAidfliabl* Haetiaaa on these topiea. 

That tha Jainaa, doapite the VfltO of tha UfiTlnrAI^ayiMtOi also 
amployad the eightfoll] JtfaAStniAiuia is shown by KHlalca's loiow- 
kid^ of itf and by an inacri-ption ot ^mvo!(^ B*tgojij whjoh 
sdatea that the pootiiT Bhftdrahaht; knowing the eightfold 
3faAdi!jitwi1/M| seeing paat^ present, andfiiUuo., fonotoM in Ujiayini 
a oalativity of twelve yeeia’ dumtion 

Tha two Arfl aaid by Abhayadeva to have been those of 

song and cUnoe,' Thiia atatemaiit, although disbelieved by Bofna, 
may be based on aeoiuAte information, and thfl may 

reprasenC: tutfl OOOQtflimng Ajlvika raligiDUB eongp and diiOCtions 
for littiaL dancaa raopeatively. 

ThesB ten aciiptaree art kaid to have been plegiarizad from 
the PtivtOt. By tha Ptnms it aeema that tho author of the 
^i\itgiSoaii meant the JainB PurvOS, tho oariioat ^criptUToa of 
the Boct^ which *M aow loflt, Tllfl WJOUJiatMjn of plagieiiEin, 
wbother oorrect or not, ia a Anther indication ef the olflse oon- 
nection of Ajlvikism and Jainism in Origin, Hoflrnlfl makfla thin 
point suougly in hU artiok on the AjSViLiaa.'' Bame, on the other 
hand, interprets the word ptmo in the test not in tlte spooiAlkod 
Jaina KunuOy but mfttely aft " past tiaditiO'nB The oommentator 
Abliayadflva is htmaeLf vague, and dfldnra the pimxu as " certuin 
Bciiptaras called /^un»s - Bania's view ib perhaps strengthened 


' truindd^^tHi, XT, 7. 

■ Jala, lifif ^ p. 30S. 
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by tlie that tho ^i^bilold Mshdvii»\Uut of tba. Ajivikus Lk»ib no 

rtSMflblftltn» to the titles of tbe rouEtocn kat P&rvas of tho joju 
tradition.^ Ttw whola pasMgia ded^ dsEnitivO ititerpiebotjon. 
It indicntoa, bawaver, th^t tho Ajiviku lisd Bcieptucaa at an 
anrly Uiat tbo latter inolgdad COnSL'icnblo Motions on 

divinotaoiL, and tbat ttioy niAy bave had sontcthin^ in noinnson 
vlth tho CtrliiDaC sciipturea of the JaiRIM. 

Tho Tbdu] Bouiooa fflAko it clear that tho Dravidian Ajlviloa 
(dso tad MriptuicSj which they prctod wry highly. The AjTvifca 
eaga niJlIojMjn^fiaiaiio"' thoknowErof thaBookoftha AjTvikae^j* 
and his loctuie is eaiid to contain the C340nOD O'! (ho toachmg 
of thia toxt, which U also called “ tha Book of Markali 
Apparentty this a no mars fortuno-tcBoc'e mftllaaU bat ftdiMuita- 
tlotl on the natoio of the univorea and the mcana of ealvatioiL 
Tha AjiTika teaohet in further giv« tiio.iiuina of the 

oenptmo A;) Ojfpaifi-katir (" The Nioa TCaya 
text to deeoriba the atomie stniKStuiw of tho utiivowo,* and is oaio of 
tho four oardinal pointe of the AjTrika faith^ tha other three hoing 
the Lord tbo Blomotita atid thoLr modificationa 

(/^Titoivu).* AiOund the Ajilvifca nul a mythology' Heema to have 
growu. Tha ecnpttire was dsLiwnd by Itio divine ^latkali,^ who is 
othiorwiso charaotcrized by hia parfect aiiaiice. Very reaaonabLy 
tbo Jaina interlMiitoT *ak« bow, if tho G«J is silent, ho oouW hsvo 
daclared the ecriptuiee.'* Beeldae MjarkaJi two dlvinitiee^ Okkali 
and Okali, oio inontionod as being leeponsiMo fodr the cbifusion 
of tba text among man.* They were probahly tbou^t lo have 
Acted ao Lntermc^rics between Mn[kAli And his woisliippecs' 
in the words of the oammentAtor Vamanamuni; they inetnieted 
in the soriptuiM.^ 

The Aooounte of the Ajtvika aoripturea in the Jaina 

jfjnjTTrariia, A'ainnwfipiHduD, /^ocaoJ^JUiMppinejm'i 

VUeSa, IfirijianfAla, kad Laffahiniiu^Fa. Jamdnu^. fU. ].4T, £ il. VIS. 

’’ itfriH. iitI], iOS. 

* .VarABit.iiS^. IbiA. xzTta, 102. 

‘ A?(t,ATJ. 

* HAL.eT^. 

* lltid., STB. VlmBUkHLUDi giTu tbo Smakiit Bf^uh-klcDt* Cha Iw- U 

Apb^ ^00144^ Whi 

T JliLd.,6Ki. 

* lUd , iHLoiL, 

■ 1^.,0SI. V. lBrrl,|p|p^Z7f-TS. 

'* Jiaw'-i^paibiA cfjijliiiTi. 
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nof] tha Tamil pO&flU di ODCisidieialil^. la pltPOfl of tho digbt- 
folk and tbio two MaSffUd of tlio farmaF tliQ lattoi 

glvag UB llta Mar^^n^ Ot the Onfoitir-keUir. It ix paBsihlt^ 
tliat tha Boutbcnx Ajivilcaa produced now £fiftiptuXi04 Ul tho imme 
m antn iT ^ did tlio Mahayina Euddbi^ta. 


PiQ jJffl PaiKRlT Quotations 

EnddhiBt and Jaina toxta arud ^ommcaitATioa oontaia fitAg- 
meDta in toisd and p]c09P wliLoli appear to bo adaptaidona or 
quotatioiU from Ajfvilra Bniircaa and may iadood bo potttlphraaas 
of iho flcriptuiaa of tho 4Mt^ Tho vory importaiit paaaa^a in tlo 
SojiwMo-pSoio alMad? qnotod, wrth ita Ma^gadhkma 

tuul iCA impraaslTa eimileaf tho ball of tbroad^ maywoll bo authen¬ 
tic Anothior each pnAJjago may be the atoiy of the merchanta 
in tbo which G osala ia aaid to have told to the 

monk Amanda, and wliicli may Lavo boou borrowed by tlio 
Jaina antbor trtun an Ajivika coUection of jdtaJbjis or caijtionajy 
taiea. 

The Fab enriptuice contaia n numJber of verae paj^aogea p’Catain^ 
the borctio toaoboB or pfropo'undii’ig nnorthodo]? doctiEnjaa, which 
may abo have bcaix takan, peirbaps with enmO altOratidaij from 
Ajivilca Boiucee. Thim tho Sanif/TfliA Nik&yft * COUtaina vorseiS 
in piaiiK of the hcretioi, aaid to haw hcon. aung by wrtoua 
detiapuUas in tbs pccaeoiDe of tba Buddha. 

Tho vctso ami (5 in praiso of Finniafl Ketwapa oloaely followa the 
doctrine aecdbed to him in tba and may 

ba tbs aonooetion of an early Bcddhiat post: 

" Kaseapa sees noither sin nesf merit for the self in thtg world 
in nxainiing, slaying, Btriking, or violaocs. Smea bs has daclarod 
Our faith^ the hfsfetSr Ll worthy of honour/" ^ 

Tho vfliBo prabicig Makk^Li Gos&la, on the other hand, 
ascribes to him qualities which elBowhore in the Pali canon 

’ V. Hup*, Jip. IS-li. 

^ V. WprtjJkeB. 

* ^qi.i,pp. K n. 

^ ‘ XTriufii^Jh 13. 

* IJ!a ctibiffifai-iivlrifs krt^nim K^ttape 

f 4pi Bi ifca pa a’ttpajiofi jtfcJWiW tf* AW» AUa A*. 

nwddsrn AciJtJtIt nlMd amiott wlmman. Saev. p. {Hk 





AJEVISJI F^RIETUftES ^17 

liB ia not Mtd to Tn &7 bo li gtiRiildD Ajivilia 

coiapoAitidn; 

Se1f-ioe(rAia^ (wEth pcnuice and (from thingii of tlui 

BCU3oa}j abandoning apoech (and) quamolling wjUi manlciind, 
aqnable, alv^taining from iihinga tn ba avoided, tnitliful—now 
Biixel^ EUict a man oqininlt4 no sin J ” ^ 

Finally, afw a iifliM in praiM of Nigaotllft NntupiiUa, uccnix 

ona in wbiet. four bffiTttioe aft praised togolibHr: 

" Fakudhaka Katiyana, 'Nigaotbn, and UrtaO two MakkJiali 
and Pflrao^i leadMS of a scihoo], varaed in aBoatici^m—auiHily 
ROW tboy am nnt removed tbo lightODuS I " ‘ 

Thia vexso, a‘i wo lava scaclj^ looks back to a porind wbnn 
thia non-IluddhiEt hatonodox sccta were not sdiarpi/iliiircroatjatod. 

The MithaTUiradnkatsttpa Jsiaia ^ aba aHiEaina a number of 
vaiBOB Kcpreaaing beOeiodax views, whiok mAJ havO bocn taken 
fiom nathOntdiC aOuroos. ThesB are put into tba moittk of 
tba ascattc tanebar Gupa, who la oallcd ind iscfildioatoly aodtif:a 
and ofiuiha, and arO vaise pampbrasoB of aomo of tba doctrinea 
aKigiu>d iin tho ^^bU» U> Makkhab, Pitiapa, nud 

Pakudbou Similar paaBages may bo found in M^IAa&Cld^ii JStaka,^ 
jnid in th* Pai4WiUAii,* TIlcm vecses, oitd ttrt sirtiLlar proac 
passagoB in tJta Sd^iatlfiarpliala Sulla aoein to have had a oommon 
oouiocj whether in prose or veno, in an autbontio Ajivika 
work. 

CompftrtMn betwocu tbo oxprussionB of Ajivikn views in 
Buddhist ajbd Jaina toxEa shows noEabls BrniilaritioB. Tbns the 
SamafiAcephata Suiia^t vOrsLOii of hfakkbnli’s doctrine amtaias 
tba pbraBss: N'aiJJii ii'atJAi parakare^ n'allhi ptinsakan, 

bala^y ft'nUAi n’o^lAr jtwrfta-IkaTOOy Ti'atJhi jnmia^ 

parakkamo , , , S<3l>im JOEfa , 

Kdeasi jKiUjH As^ollaw jdiiMa, 

No- At tiSh iSdiwirn^ toTv^k Idu. cill. 

ynap' im* .tfaWAafi-f'Snipiit, 

Gatiiv^KtAMTf), ^dmailHa-psHt, 

Ihf t j dOrt-. A'oPr, 1nc, ciL 

^ V.iii}]m, plH. 

* Jm. tJ. pp. SIP IF. 

* J4i, V, rjT (T. V, lapn, EL 19, 

* J^Ef'inrlM'u. ir, 3, p. PI F^ wipni pp' Hk tVS, ftnd Edfr*, T)Jki 
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juiAo-JttAiAam jjofunmusJmii.^ ’Wittl tbjfl wa iwmpata tba 
wxnds of tho Ajlviki dim, anidTMHwl to tha Jaina layman Kup>^ii. 
kolLy^ ill tha Umaagif Divtuo - N'aUhi t iftJ Afttnmfl i tw bale i 

tid tifK i m pUfiioiJidni^pfiTakkajnt t (f5> MmMfcWl'fiL' 

(" Thert is iH> effort nor d6fl<l (iarmo'), nor utrength, nftr coniagfl, 
])gt huTnan laction^ Itor prowaaa. All aro doteTEaisod/’]' 

The i^rO^noujAiiara^ ^S«£ra ’ wmtainfl a paasaga which ajno 
fl tig g(Bta tha text of the S^tfViiLfia^hala Svtia. Ihla pnrfnrta to 
dBacrilH the doctriciea of iKutiAof, but soma parts of it me 
perhaps (iprived from the atuno goim*a as MaLkhall Gijaak'a 
doctrine in the SttOA. Thoa^ the fiiat pLaaOf J lAo 

pare Ud he, suggeata the Blogan of the materialist Ajita Keaakam- 
ball, n^flUAv fflt^oiw j(?ii», ^KMIO hfco. * But the tcima in whloh 

the apeahs of the view that uo merit aecTues i^em 

rcligieua activitiea, dijw-wjp»-pMiaAdl;ia^ SatM-sotiyowio-hamfcha- 
cam-£aUdnam pJuiiawt, rDSemblo Mukhhali 

Gwt£la"3 no n . . uq mlena va tapem -Vn t» 

in tha ^omaffilfl^pAoJo jSuito.'* The phraaa in the /Wnaej^aAoratio^ 
amma-^yaro n'aiihi ftd vi ptirisaJadro Htbiia Ui leok beck to 
the Aouroea which provided n’a^i mold, * in Ajita 

creed, and Ji'aiifti ptHTJttfcdrc * in that ef Mahkhah. Tha dialeatioal 
peOuliaritiee of tha two passagea hava aEready been noticed/ 

A fhether recollection of Ajivika ioUTMe may he contained in 
the AfoftdlAiraio, wherelu the fatalist Mahki declares baths n'oiui 
jKturuthere ia no valour in foroo/' ^ damilar eemplalats 
of tha uselDssncsB of oOuiaj^C uud human effort (^uum^ or 
purujOJhftyt) may be found in tha epic, for Inatance, in the wOids 
of Bhtma to the. python in whose coils. he stm|^lee ^ “ Who ean 
conquer Fate by humui elTcit T coneidn fata 

to bo OuptOtm^ but human effort (pauruftiml useless.'’ * 

An impressive parallel to Mskkhali GoSsln'o dosodpticu ol the 
oosmie ptocoes in the SanmHih^hah ^Suffla ja to be feuad in 

■ V. lujirt. p|L 13-li. 

^ -rjast. y.4>i]tnv,]h L33. 

' /^inaJuu^llarapii, jA. 7,1^. EO'-S. 

' V. «u])ra, T'0.10. 

* V. mpfiLi EJ. 3, IL. M. 

^ V, lUpFL, pp. 2i iL 

^ ^vri, .LTO, 3'i, (ILurQbliAluTnHn «dn.]. V. tvpn, Sft-Sfir 
' P'an^ llOi'ET. {PtKmA «dn.Jh ItiuiHinHU visnia [U liiiuJkr unprvi AAt4 Ih 

[a efia Hi*rj 1h^ Viiguv*, ib, 30 ; Jtbitma, au, I- [PXKirM «<lii.>. 
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thft Bhaffa^ati. Kara GcsaU, oftar riaclAiin^ Iiin ‘Mvcix 
pariAdraa ' aCatOA (hat all those wbo hod loaaliBd ox wore reoahin^ 
Or would ETNScli salvation must “ Atiish id OTtkiC 8^400,000 moA^ 
kajt^KU, KVOn divioc hirtha, HvoO f^^upa, Hvon sandent birlbg, 
«VEn ^ abatDdDtiTHflnta of transtnignitioil' [pCt^^rihara^ 
^00,000 k^immaty aud 60^000 and 600 and Eba tbraa puts 
(ammo. Tben, baing savad, aw*l(ailiod, Oot (tADj and raaclili^ 
nirvit^ tliaj bavo made or aia maldii^ oi nilL niaba an end of 
all BEtTow,” * Tbs pkcMC flOfintsIftiTt- wMAsAn^Jpa-jaya-SHAoMaTm 
in tbifl pOfifia^ ooErosponda to tba 

dAi tiM-mhAttaM,* Tbs feoven “ divina bktha " 

(dtiToe] ara perhaps raprosaidad by U>a saiia d^tsS of tba 
atid tbs asvsia isntkiit birtha (nHini-,$abMe In Ftokiib ond 
in Fali] ocour in both tai^ta. Tha botata of jurnnku 
diUcrp but in tho BhaQ(^?a(v*t anuenotatioa of tbs itanuiwi sud 
tba Svlto^s tota] of ohtef uterine births 

pojTwlAo) tbia formulas aio siinilar. TLe formOr has jwlaa 

oi saitiissaim cAoo ea soa, tuini 
ya AanunamsSj while tba latter has cuddofo Urn ;pan" imdnd 
piUHld:Ai3-(a(a'MA4r«dnf, iOfthifi ^ caafni, cAa aa mfJnf, pailea ca 
hammtmo soEoni, poihn oa Aamnunij da ^omiTi^k Awnidie 
ft( o^ffAa faw*Wtf «t.* The oloae aimilarity abowa that batb 
paaaagoa are garbled borrowings Eom a coimnOiU OSuiOS. 

Kama hss rSOOg^itod tbst tba paasagas trom tbe Jaina 
aoripturas quoted above icaainble that in tbe iSdmnfEild-jTAaht 
^Sidio, and on tbii and other ovidonea haa declared that tbara 
eriated an Ajivika language "p in which AjIvika toxls wsts 
recited and written.* As SUroplSii of this AjTvika language ha 
qnotea:— 

L Tba genitive singulsr fSflU twftfiAopjrtiiw in the iSSwiaHila- 
fhaiA aecount of Makkbali^s dectiinUp* wbieb ^nut to 

^ V. tapiHi pfi. 31-Si. 

* Sami te eaarOjttijn nHMLtaj]i^fr4ef4'4(AW]ipi, dlmK, uUa taijsXi, 
idtMtiifQbtAt joSa pajnA» fcrr<r^p> wtpg- w huj i^T^ 
ai laint^ijn f*oc m Jatoinkhw* JAnpuPMsa^ iftarakMi, Ad po«Ad 

ttjjiaMli niuiumA' fortruriOiiillp eDDii4ili4.ttla|iani aniditt (oivaijii 

i4 e4 jnriHaiio: hS. IfA. Si. ir, *i. 050, fol. SIS, f wmpc. JfnfslA^ 

HodiiiK lit hinTnini ftr in th* texl (tJu. Oat.. tbL t, epp. ij p, Itj 

e, a}. IrMLik. QSoe MS. TU7 hu 

’ V. mpn, th ItKlt. 3. 
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stand in plxoo of the genitive ploral and which represents the 
regular Pali mahSkappaua ; 

2. The word wufina, interpreted bj Buddhaghoea as **a 
dream This Baraa equates with the Ardha-migadhI fftivsna 
whioh, he sajra, means “ a bird '* (Sanskrit tupanuM). Actually 
this word has the same normal meaning as suptna in Pali ^; 

S. The form kupeyya, as used in the words of the Ajivika 
Upaka, “ ?atpeyya avuto which be belksves was specifically an 
Ajivika expression. In one version of the story the phrase occurs 
as huoet/ya fdmuo* from which Barua concludes that ** the 
sounds f and o were interchangeable in the Ajivika language ” ; 
and 

4. The regular use of the present tense with future meaulng. 
This Barua deduces from a siugle phrase placed in the mouth of 
Upaka in the commentary to tbo SuUa NifSta, sooe CAdoom 
labhdmi jivami, no os matiani * (If I win Chava I shall live, if 
not I shall die). 

Wc do not believe that these four references are sufficient to 
indicate that there was a special “ Ajivika l a n g ua ge The 
language of the SdmaMa-'j^kala S/uUa passage attributed to 
Makkhali is, however, sufficient to indicate that some of the 
earliest Ajivika religious literature, whether verbal or written, 
was composed in a Mogadhl dialect probably very like the 
language of the Jainas.* 

Quotations by trx Uoxmkntatobs 

Whatever the language of early Ajivikism, it is probable 
that, like the Joinos and the Buddhists, tho Ajivikas in later 
times adopted Sanskrit for their religious writing. Several 
Sanskrit verses, quoted by Jaina commentators with reference 
to Ajivikism or ntyotiedda seem to be borrowed from such 
Ajivika literature. One such verse, indeed, seems to have 
boon specially popular with tho commentators as a brief state¬ 
ment of the fundamental doctrine of niyativ&da, for it is quoted 
by no less than three of them, Sll&nka, Jfiinavimala, and 
Abhaya<leva: 

> V.infrs.p.2CS. * Kis. i. P-&■ V. miirB, p. 04. • i, p. 171. 

* PanmaUkafUihi II, voL i, plSfiO. * V. cuprs, pp. 24 fT. 
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” Whatever thing, fortunate or unfortunate, ia to be obtained 
for men will oome of neoeauty by reooune to the power of 
deatiny. Though beinga make great effort, that which ia not to 
be will not be, nor doea that which ia to bo periah.*’ ^ 

In hia commentary to tho Prainavy&kara/na 5t2rn> JRanavimala 
quotes further vezaes :— 

Some babble that the univorae ia produced by Fate, saying 
' Deatiny ia everywhere the stronger (as in) such (verses) as 

** ‘ For what reason does a man obtain that thing which bo 
must obtain t Inevitable Fate I Therefore I do not grieve or 
despair. That (destiny) which ia oura ia not that of otbees. 

* Fate suddenly, bringing what is desired even from another 
continent, even from the midst of ocean, even from tho end of 
(the world in any) direction, makes (it appear) before orM’s face. 

" ‘ According to one’s destiny ao is one’s mtollect suooeaaful, 
so is orte’n resolution, so are one’s oompanionA.' ” * 

The Niyortodiins, to whom these veraos are referred by tho 
oommentator, are stated by Qucaiatna to be followers of 
Parana,* the prophet of the Southern Ajivikas; it may therefore 
be asBumod that the verses refer to the Ajivikas, whoso doctrines 
they well express. JS&navimala (umishes his commentary with 
many authentic quotations from orthodox Hindu souroet, thus 
stieogtbening tho probability that he borrowed also from actnsl 
Ajivika works. 

A further verse ia given by Abhayadeva in his commentary 


> PrSp4afy>mitiati-tar-Mrgf^paf«’iUUt 
8o 'toiycun i^Mli nniSsi SmMo 'iiM* pi. 
moMi IrM'r* M jmiMM 

S' SMasKSW na UStiiM ‘Wi aSSii. ftUOlu to 8A. if, I, t, t, S. pad 

ii. I. 20i JIUnpvimpIp to 7; Abkpyadrra to ITp. Au. 

Pi, ISO. 

• Xtein " " »«• >p/p«iS'. " WkPHttryoT aim oarpalm 

i ** yrtfA^ s 

** Priflaaiam artUpi (aMale wtaamfya^. Xiw Umpsw f Ooimat afaSria- 


TamidJi aa ieaSim na riimaifimi. Yai mtmadifam aa *i *al f>ar«fSia. 

Dvtpad antmnM am. o m Ay S S am jaluUMir, dito' n <»«<. 
ifaTya Jia$M^kt4apati ridkir mUnmOtam atkimmikdkdiawt. 

" Sd td tampadfuU taddUf, ryaonaSyai ea tddrtak, 

SdUfid* tddrid JUfd fddrtf tiatilarfaid." 
jaSapTimalp to Frataoajfthaniaa, td. 7, 

• V. mpm, pf. S1>S8. 
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to tbo Uvdsaga Dtuao, following that quoted abovo. The veno 
is cited with refeienoe to the story of Kuodakoliya and the 
Ajlvilca deem •:— 

“ That which is not to be comes not, that which is to be 
comes without effort; but it petishos, even in the palm of the 
hand, of one for whom it is not destined/* * 

Quoarataa, the commentator to Haribhadra’s ^addariana- 
somuooays, quotes further verses which be attributes to the 
niyativSdim :— 

** Since all thingiii come about in determined form, they are 
produced by Destiny, oonformably to its nature. 

“ An object, the time of its existence, its origin, and its 
duration * come about in determined order. Who is able to 
resist it (i.e. Destiny) f ” « _ 

Finally, Ifalli^eoa quotes a remarkable verso in bis Syddvdda- 
maHjari :— 

“ And thus say those who foHow the Ajivika sohoo):— 

“ ‘ The knoweis, the founders of the faith, having gone to the 
highest state, return again to ozistenoe, when the faith suffers 
mjury.' ” ‘ 

This quotation states an important point of later Ajivika 
doctrine, which is confirmed by other sources.* 

These verses iiuiioate that, besides their early literature in - 
Prakrit, and the Tamil scripture Onpattt-JbeUir, the Ajivikas 


^ V. p. ISS. 

* ya « Miiwwa ifan m MSo|asi, ea teStyosi n'Mf 'pi moOuiul 

Xaniala-aalam opi naJyati patpa tu Mocttenyoia lUWi. AbliajrBilars to 

Ua. Dat. vi, lOB. 

With Um aboT* at. HitOpaJaU I, t9 s 

Tad aMSn aa tad bhdvi, USaf om no (a4 anpatitd, 
lU data-aita-^m 'pam lya rfa ) Uqt i»a pfpaU 1 
' Thk aeaau to M the purport of tha Sanakrit, whioh defiaa litani traoaUtfem. 

* yipalaa' otaa rdptpa aoraa MSeS h>a wra>» ' aal 
Tata aipaH^ hp tie tal-aaardp'-dntiaadJtatat. 

Tad pot aiaa pata pSeal tat tat aiaa tataa taUta 

Sipalam jipaU mptplU. Ka tmipt Udhitum h ^ aw eah f Quoantna to 
dartana-tammeaapa,^ It. 

* Tatii t' diar Jjfriia-aap'-dmia/tnpai i 

** JUniao, diarwa-ttrtHaiaa harttmh. penimari padaat 
Oata', doaeeAaati Utpo ^ Maa atp deiia-aUdfata^." 

Spidadda-madjari, e^ Dhruva, p. S. ^ 

* V,iDba.p.m. 
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poMMSod a lator litoratun in Sanskrit, containing much 
philosophical poetxjr. It might bo snggosted that those verses 
were composed by the ooinmeataton themselves, to illcstrate 
the views they were discusaing. Yet hers are eight verses, 
quoted by difSsrent oommentators in different centuries, and all 
attributed to Ajlvikas or niyatimdifu. It is more probable that 
some at least are genuine, than that all are spurious. 



CKAITKB Xn 

NIYATl 

Tbe fuiidUmentol principte of Ajivik* philoaophy wa« Pat«, 
usually called HiyOti. Buddhist aod Jaina souKW agree that 
Goaala was a rigid detenniniat, who exalted Niyati to the status 
of the motive factor of the universe aod the sole agent of all 
phenomenal change. This is quite clear in our locus dauiau, 
the Sfimonfio-pAalo SvUa} Sin and suffering, attributed 
by other sects to the laws of karma, the result of evil committed 
in previous hves or in the present one, were declared by Gosala 
to be without cause or basis,* other, presumably, than the force 
of destiny. Similarly, the oecapo ftom evil, the working off of 
accumulated evil karma, was likewise without cause or basis * 

Fatalism proper fin^ no place in orthodox Hinduism, 
Buddhism, or Jainism. A man’s fortune, his social sUtus, and 
his happiness or grief, are all ultimately due to his own free 
uriD. The Tntlian doctrine of karma, as it is usually inter¬ 
preted, provides a rigid firamework within which the mdividual 
is able to move freely and to act on his own decision. His 
present condition is determiaed not by any immutable principle, 
but by his own actions performed either in this life or in his 
past lives. By freely choosing the right oourse and following 
it he may improve his lot and ultimately win salvation eithw by 
his own unassisted efforts, or, if he is a member of a devotional 
sect, with the aid of a personal deity. 

This doctrine Qoaala opposed. For him belief in free will 
was a vulgar error. The strong, the forceful, and the courageous, 
like the weakling, the idler, and the coward, were all completely 
subject to the one principle which determined all things.* “ Just 

* V. rap**, pp. H-14. „ , , M 

* S' atUa kirn, . . . •«** paecayo raUil i i as i Dfg»a I, SS. 

* mUi vimtHkanlL Ibid. 

* iT oMJU puAmkart, n'tMi botsip, a'anSi nWyow, »<•«*• prauo-piwv*- 
kmm«. SMt M(U . . . inrad ahM owirifA nij/at i -tm^ H -tU o a-pari^alA. 
Ibid. 
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M a ball of thiaad when thrown will unwind to its full length, 
80 fool and wise alike will take their course, and make an end 
of sorrow." ^ 

This absolute determinism did not pieolude a belief in karma, 
but for Makkhali Qosila the doctrine had lost its moral force. 
Karma was unaffected by virtaous conduct, by vows, by 
penances, or by ohastity, ^t it was not denied.* The path of 
transmigration was rigidly laid out, and every soul was fated 
to run the same course through a period of 8,400,000 moAi- 
halpas. This figure is corroborated by independent testimony,* 
and is a measure of the gigantic and weary universe of the 
Ajivika coeinologists. 

The process of regular and automatic transmigration seems to 
have b^ thought of on the analogy of the development and ripen¬ 
ing of a plant. All beings were “ developed by Destiny 
chanoe (saitpa4i), arvd nature (Mdtn) ".* This ripening process 
was completely predetermined, thus differing from the portnima 
of the Sdbkhya, wherein “ evolution follows a definite law which 
cannot be overstepped (pori^dma-kratiia-niyanui). or in other 
words there ace some natural barriers which cannot be removed, 
and thus the evolutionary course has to take a path to the 
exclusion of those linos where barriers could not be removed." * 
S&okhya accepts the propositioo that progress and change are 
rigidly limited by natu^ law. Ajlvikism goes further and declares 
that they are completely controlled. 

The term nsfari-foSpati-Mdoa-pan'tMiJ in the Sdmailila-pAaki 
Svtla is ambiguous and obscure. It may be translated " ripened 
by the nature of the lot of (i.e. decreed by) Destiny ", or ** brought 
about by the existence of union with Destiny But we prefer 
to follow Buddhaghosa and to take the three first elements 
of the compound as in dvandva Telationship, translating the 
phrase as above. 


> StnaliA pi ittau tiMi-pftl* tMtU MOecritramSMiM c 

bdU M es waiAAciCrt l u kk kmr' oaMw SariMaMfi. Ibid. 

> TWUd n'aBbi; imin.' dXam •oUna «* lapna «d br f\ K m m »ir ift^ 

Pi oparipakium id bammow pari pici r pt mi partpmkkam id hamma^^ p kp u a- 
pkpMa-ppaati kariatimi IL iTtpom ■' sKbi. Ibid. 

* V.m|a«.p. Sic. 

* yiyt>i-eT*eiiW mnt |“Trfr~** f>ii^ i, p. SS. BoddbachoM inlarmeto 
poriaais M‘^mAraoiiUad " (nSns-ppoMraiaw paUi). Sam. FU. I. p. ICO. 

* Dm Oepts, ladiaa Pkihtapkp, toL I, p. SSd. 
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The tenna bhava tod ta^gatt appear to represent categories in 
the Ajivika metaphysical system which are subordinate to 
Niyati. Bhiva seems in this oontext to bo synonymous with 
nabKava, inherent character or nature. It suggests, below the 
fundamental category of NiytUi, sots of conditions and characteris¬ 
tics in eaoh entity, which, actn^ os factors subordinate to the 
great principle, control growth, development, and rebirth. 
Some heretics exalted Svabham to the status of Niyati in the 
regular Ajivika system. Their doctrines are mentioned by the 
Jaina oommontatois, though not in such detail as those of the 
or Ajivikas. Thus JiliUmvimala writes: “Some 
believe that the universe was produced by Svabhdtn, and that 
everything comes about by Svabidva only.'* ’ Gunaratua quotes 
a verse which he attributes to the supporters of this doctrine: 
“ What makes the sharpness of thorns and the varied nature of 
beasts and birds 1 All this comes about by Svabbdva. There is 
nothing which acts at will. What is the use of effort f '* * Hence 
it appears that the tvabASvavadtru agrood with the myattvdiitm 
on ^0 futility of human ciTorta. They were classed in the group 
of ohn'yiluddtiu, or those who did not believe in the utility 
or effectiveness of purufaidra. It would seem that the tvoMd- 
vaeddin differed from the ntyoh'tddin in that, while the latter 
viewed the individual as determined by forces exterior to him¬ 
self, for the former he was rigidly sel^determined by his own 
aonwtic and psychic nature. These ideas have much in common 
and we suggest therefore that nabAdvavdda was a small sub-sect 
of Ajlvildsm. 

SaAgati, interpreted by Hoemlo, on the basis of Buddhaghosa, 
as ** environment wc would translate as “ lot" or “ chance *’. 
It seems to represent the principle of b^iyati as manifested in 
action. The term is known to Jaina writers, aud is connected 
by them also with the mya/ipudins or the Ajivikas. Thus, 
the SdlrakriAnga, quoting opinions of foolish philosophers, 

' Kttil «»gMd«a4AS«*taw iagad monfaiUr, moMAms' aim mtrvmh mmpadnait. 
To 7. foL U. V. ateo SlUCka to Si. Ir. i. I, 2. S. CdL 90. 

* KaS SaafoASaSw praimroU laitfoyow, 

Ficillra-tAtmiii mrfa-paifipim cm f 
SioMSmtai jamom iia^ prntrUmm. 

Sm kimmetro’eti, Xm$mhf)rmp«i»aSf Tmria-ralui*pm.4tp<ii to ftmUnriama- 
mmmcemmt, p. 13>. V. aln Mj. m.r. 

' KHb. 1, p. m. U», Dm*, voi. il, app. S, pp. 10-17. 
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decUtes on« of their dooUtnea to be thet pleaeure and p&in 
axe not cauaod by oneself or others, but are the work of chanoe.^ 
On this iSlUhka oonunenta; “ Now the deolane 

hie attitnde. (The word) (in the text) implies trans¬ 

migration wholly by inner development. Experience of all 
joy and aorrow whatever is fortuitous. Therein Niyati is its 
(i.e. chance's) eawntial nature as fortuity. They say that sinee 
)oy and sorrow, etc., are not produced by human action and 
so on, therefore for all beings they are caused by Destiny and ate 
fortuitous.” • 

The above verse and its commentary explain both the phrases 
n'aUhi hetu in the SamaMa-fitala-SuUa passage and aiyoft'- 
taikyati-MdvchpariMOid. For the niyUivddin causation was ilhiaory. 
The European doctrine of causation conceived the universe as 
determirved by an immense number of causes, going back to 
a first cause, which might or might not be expressed in theological 
terms. The Ajivika theory was evidently very different from 
this. The universe seems to have been thought of as a oon- 
tinnona process, which was recognized by some later Ajlvikas 
to be on ultimate analysis illusory.* The only effective cauM 
was Niyati, which was not merely a first cause, but, in its aspects 
as soA^i and hMm, or chance and inner character, was aho 
the efficient cause of all phenomena. Saiiffolx and bhSva, the 
manifestations of A'iyo/i in individuals, were only apparent and 
illusory modifications of the one principle, and did not in fact 
introduce new causal factors into the univorsal process. Thus, 
the Ajivika was sometimes called a believer in the doctrine of 
oauseleaanesB (oAetulau&fin).* Since all human activities were 
ineffectual he was ahio an aJbiyavSdin, a disbeliever in the 
efficiency of works. 

The Ajivika process of salvation is sometimes in the Pali texts 


> S* tarn «i»aia jMJMam. es saW aw ea ttam f 
Suiam cS M «S rfiitJUaw. mAi'iww vi tutMgam. 

&i|a>w haiam na asiwAiw. wiijwiiti ^ 

iSaiHinliit taw laiin, ikam fftti iVam- Sa. hr. i, I, S, i-i, W. 30. 

* A’iyolitaA Snflaraa'. 5aSaaiv>«> <• tvapan- 

gain. Ya»ga gadt yWM gat mtUuiAaitk'-Aaaikataaaiii at mOotin. 
SigatU latgim Waaaw •aagoMam. Taiai e' ai'mgi aa fontfakAr'Adi-trlam 
tuSka-A^kk'-AAi, ahu M pragimtm nigMi tr*a¥ aaagalHam itg ntyalt. 
AUSka lo ^ tr-. loc. ciL 

* V. infra. PP.ZS6 IT. 

* B^. JS(. T, p. 238. 
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CAlled tamsira-mdcM, or aalvution by transmigration, a very apt 
definition of the dootrino. “ There ie no abort out (lit. door) to 
bliM, Bijaka. Wait on Destiny. Whether (a man has) joy or 
sorrow, it is obtained through Deetiny. All beings are purified 
through transmigration, (eo) do not be eager for that which is 
to oome.” ^ 


a IYAT IV IDA DULlCnC 

The usual Buddhist criticism of the Ajhika Niyati doctrine 
was pragmatki. Thns, the SandoJu SvUa of the Mo^kitno 
Sikdya* condemns the four "antitheses to the higher life” 
(ohraAmaeonya-odsd), which include the doctrines elsewhere 
ascribed to Blalckhali, PQrapa, Pakudha, and AjiU. The 
fataUsm of Makkhali enUils the antinomianism of Pflrapa. 
Since there is no possibility of modifying one’s deetiny by good 
works, self-control, or asceticism, all such activity is wasted. 
The Ajivika doctrines are, in fact, conducive to luxury and 
hoeotiouaneM. This practical criticism of the Ajivika philosophy 
might have been easily countered by the Ajivikaa with the 
claim that ascetics p^ormed penances and led righteous 
lives under the compulsion of the same all-embracing principle 
as determined the lives of sinners, and that they were aacetios 
because NiycUi so directed it. This very obvious argument oocuxs 
nowhere in the Buddhist scriptures, though it was known to the 
Jaina commentator Bilhfika,* who quoted it as one of the srgu- 
ments used by niyatividint. 

Although orthodox Hindu litoratnro rarely mentioiu the 
Ajivikas, we have soma evidence that Hinduiam was not wholly 
unaware of them. The doctrine of Niyati is mentioned in the 
compendium of Suiiuta, among a number of other theories 
on the nature and origin of the universe.* The l&veidiva- 
taro Upanifod gives a list of first causes acoording to the 

* It' attU itAmn migatiyA. Siyaiig^ hufthka, 

SuUum WaiUaili. ^mwOVS Hra I M ka li. 

SosuSrs-MMtki tMuagi, «S huiuka oaigalt. Jtu. W, p. SSO. Of. tm* 

tout mgutra-mtddkikA. Ju. r, p. 128. 

* JfaiiS.i,i>p.filSff. V.«uprs.pp. 18-10. 

» 

* Suimla SagJtilk iii, 1. 
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unorthodox ayatema, which includes moat of the hypothetical 
entities leferr^ to with disapproval by the Jaina oommentatoca— 
time, nature, destiny, chance, the elements, and the Sihkhya 
category of Puru^a.^ Commenting on this passage SaAkara 
ascribes belief in NitfcUi to the Mlmaqiaakas, no doubt erroneously, 
and describea it as karma characteiizod by the equal (reward) 
of good and evil He briefly diamiasea the theory by stating 
that Destiny ia variable (in-Hs operation).* 

Jaina criticisms of Ajivilca detcrminisra are based both on 
and oommon sense. Of the triter sort is the argument 
of the Uvdaaga Datdo, attributed to the Jaina layman Kund*- 
koliya in his debate with the Ajlvika detn.* The latter praises 
Qosila’a doterminist theory and disparages Hahavira's doctrine 
of qualified free-will. Whereupon Kuedehohy* 
dma whether he attained his own divine status by any efforts 
on his part. Ho replies that be obtained heavenly bliss without 
effort (ant^fAdnenom). " Why thou,” asks Kuod&holiya, “ are 
not those other living beingi in whom there is no effort . . . 
also <Jwas t “ * Thia argument, though blatantly illogical, is 
sufficient to convince the dcro of the wrongness of his views, but 
we may be sure that the early Ajivikaa had their rejoinders to 
such feeble attacks. 

Another amniiing argument of a similar nature ia ascribed to 
MabAvIra himself, in the account of his conversion of the Ajivika 
potter, Saddalaputta.* Mahivira asks whether the potter's ware 
is made by dint of exertion or not, to which the Ajivika repliee 
that it is made without exertion. Mahavita then asks what 
Saddalaputta would do if one of his worknten stole or broke his 
pots, or made overtures to bis wife. To this the potter ind ig n a n tly 
replies that he would berate and strike the culprit, or 
oven kill him. But such actions, Mahaviia retoi^, would 


* Xilai, natMro, uynuir, |n4roeAt. 
yomil. funtf', (tie) gi 
Smmvoffa at w M m» s < . 

antM MUe-JaMAo-MoA daetfiMtafa. I. 2. 

- ■ ■ ... .- Mipttir ili 

Saikm to Stiddhalmra, 


• /fifOiir atifamopTW^-pipa-iaifafam Jtmrmm. 
Xiyaltr ofi mmoiUaloMd Aifilom ti»n maiam. 
loc« oi(. 

• Or. Dt. Vl, V. tmon, p. ISt. 

• Jr .. . paw ^rWlsaifi a a^' a»*4a» 

168. 

• Ibid..Tii,18»^. V.Mipca.p(i.SS, ISS. 
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be quite inoonsistent wiUi the doctrine of Niyati and of no 
exertion. If aU things are unalterably fixed (myo^ aamabhiivd) 
and there is no exertion, no man can steal or break the pots, and 
the potter cannot revile or strike or kill the culprit. Yet such 
things do happen in everyday life, and so the claim that there 
is no exertion and that all things are determined is false. No doubt 
the Ajivika bad his answer to this appeal to common sense, which 
reminds us of Dr. Johnson's famous refutation of Berkeleyan 
idealism. We may sormise that the niyort’cddtn explained the 
apparent existence of fireedora of choice by the poetulate of 
a double standard of truth. In other and more exalted Indian 
philosophical systems such a double standard of praotioal and 
empirical (vyuooAdnha) and abeolnte {pSramdrthiha) truth 
existed, and its adoption by the Ajlvikas wo^ solve the apparent 
antinomy of a postulated determinism and an inner conviction 
of ftee-will. In everyday life, and for all practical purposes, 
fm-will existed, and the Ajivika layman like Saddalaputta 
acted on that assumption. But ultimately free-will waa illusory— 
Niyati was the only determining factor, and human power and 
effort were completely ineffeotuaL 

The Jaina oommentatora give ua a better impression than do 
the Buddhist and Jaina Pr&krit texts of the niyottnidtn’s powers 
of logical argument, Thus ^ifika in hia commentary to the 
SvtraJcfUlUga, quotes the arguments of the niyariuddiNs, who, 
although not expressly identified with them, must surely have 
been Ajlvikas. " If happiness is experienced as a re^t of 
human activity there ahould be no difference in the reward 
(of equal exertion), nor should there be lack of reward when 
equal effort is exerted, whether by servants, merchants, or, 
peasants etc. Yet it is often seen that even when no means of 
livelihood such as service, etc., is followed, rich reward is 
obtained. So nothing is achieved by human effort.** ^ This is 
another example of the argument used by Mahivira against 
Sadd&laputta, the annunent from human experience; but here 
it is employed by the Ajivika against his oppementa. The successes 
and failures of men of equal ability prove that their happiness 

* Yadi fmMtaUrm-krl»m mMMy iuii(MS|i«la tolaA •ncka mik-btrfok'- 
aSfadw MRidiM pHrufafalrc «ii(i pS^-prApti-vaiaodriya'l* p/taY-dprOftit ea na 
hkaatt. Katpa at ta ‘p4 rt^fa pM' drip^ drtpola 

M, Alo Rd parufaJUrdi iideid iaUpale. SrUSk* to SB. kr. 1, 1, 2, S, Ibl. SO. 
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do«8 not depood oa tboir own powon. Man is not an offoctive 
factor in tlie nniversal proooas. 

Oontinuing his disouanon of myativada Sd&Oka, with com¬ 
mendable impartiality, temporarily adopts the deterroinist atti- 
tado, and considers possible causes of the manifest inequalities of 
the world. “ What then (is the cause) ? Only Destiny. . . . Time 
is not the agent, for the variety of results (of effort) in the world is 
inconsistent with the uniformity of time. Variation in the effect 
arises from variation in the cause, not from uniformity.** * 

After thus dismissing Time as a possible prime raover, 
dll&hlta considers the theistio explanation from the Ajivika 
point of view. " Likewise happiness and grief do not come 
about through the agency of (If they do,) is Qod formed 
or formless t If he has form he has no more the capacity to 
create all things than has the ordinary man (who also has form). 
If he is formless, his inactivity must be greater than that of 
empty space (which is also formless). Moreover, if he be 
subject to passion and other (emotions), since be is not superior 
to ua (mortals), etc., ho is not the maker of the onivene. And if 
he were devoid of passion the variety of good and evil fortune, 
of lord and poor man, which ho has caused in the world, would 
not come about. Therefore Qod is not the creator.’* * The logic 
of this passage seems to bo that, as all beingi, who are subject to 
passions, are created and ineffectual, ao Ood, if also subject to 
passions, must also be created and share the ineSeotuality of the 
creature. On the other hand, if be were devoid of passions be 
could not be responsible for the inequalities and injustioes in 
the world. 

* Kim t tti . . .. /T dpi kartd, tatp' aiiardpaMf 

iapmli pMa mititn'-dnupapmUti. XSnnta-Ma^ M kdrpt-Mmio lAamU, 
n'dbJiidt. Snsaks, MO. cH. The oowoMoUtor eontiniiai rtrj teracly t TsiM 
U ; ojsm «»s ki bHido bkedaJutnr «d fhatmte pad uta vi n td d k a d ^ a rmr d d ipt m i 
ttrapa-Hudat ca. Thii otsoure puMfo boibs to impljr that variatiocu do ia be* 
ooear. and Uiat Uier miwt bare a eana*. Hiua Uto Uiaiddia has conmiUod 
tlw fallacy of ascribing eooUary qaalilies to ItiBis. skioa Iks ca istc mast ilssif 
bs variabk. Ho sfmaltaaoouily ass en s tha uniCoraiity of Ttno and tlw rarlaty 
of ita oSoeta. 

' Taik’ Omm-Urtfkt 'pi taJUa-duUAt na bkarolat. Tate 'tdr /daore mdrto 
'mMp ad/ yodi mtrtaa, talak prUrla-parumn^ «« sBrt<a.iar(rW*.dhfc**o*, 
Aik' dmirta* t Tatki saly SMkuy’ tea saterdw airtruMlwm. Api «a padp 
amu nlfddiasSau, lata ‘tmai-idp-atpalinkod viimsy' dharf aim. Atk' dsaa 
rifala rdfias (sJos kOkrtam ttM^-darikag'-divara^ridr'-ddi-jatttd-eaitikpam 
na gkafim prAietK. Tate n' E^mrak kaH' dti. BUSba, loo. cii. 
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still writing as * myaft'twclin, next dismiaBes tlie 
wiWdtatwiiw, who, M we have eeen, held a doctriiw very 
siinilar to that of the Ajivika: " Moreover the causing of joy and 
•orrow cannot bo ascribed to inherent character (aitoAAiva), For 
is tills different (row. a man or the same as he 1 If it is different 
it is not capable of causing the joy and sorrow which befall him, 
on account of that difference. Nor (if it is) the same (as he). 
For, if it were, it would be a mere man, and it has been shown 
that man cannot be an effective agent." ^ 

Karma, the favourite Indian scapegoat for all human mis¬ 
fortune and inequality, is disposed of similarly. "Nor is 
karma a possible cause of joy, sorrow, etc. For is a man’s karma 
different from the man or the same (as ho) ? If the same, karma 
is mere man, and the flaw (in this argument) has already been 
stated. If it is different, then is it conscious or unoonsdouB t 
If ooDSoious, there are two oonsoiousnesses in one body. If 
unconscious, how can it be an effective agent in the production 
of joy and sorrow, when it is as devoid of freedom as is a mere 
block of stone." • After thus exhausting the possible causes of 
man’s joy and sorrow SllAftka states the niyativddin's view, that 
these ate caused by chance or one's lot (sewi^ori) of which Ntyori 
is the essential nature {bhavam). This passage we have para¬ 
phrased above.* 

An even more important passage on the arguments of the 
ntyolKdiinr ii contained in the same text. A chapter in the 
second part of the SiUrak^*ga deals with four schools of false 
teaching, the Lok&yata or materialist, the atomist, the theist, 
and the determinist. The chief argument of the last is para¬ 
phrased by &l&nka at the outset in terms similar to those of 
the earUer passage. " Of those who put forth equal effort only 
one has material success, through the force of Fate. Hence only 

• TaM Spt »u ika- i akW-4di kaftrt*'-4»ujiafaitik. Talo ’aw* 

ptintfid UU'iMO ‘tkimno *4/ Taii 6Mnao ma /mruf'-diriU oMa- 
dakUU tarfam alam latatid bkiimetaid iU. S' dff AbAada pwriMO 

(M afU, taaya t' OJbartrtaam uktaaa awa. hDIAIu. loe. «(. 

• S' iyl iarmaaat autAa-daitiitai praU tartrtmm piafaie. Talaa fuT kama 
parafU Miiuiew aMtsMis uS Mewir jlUisiMet cat, parafo-mAInt-dpattik 
l»moaa^ tain a'Mto dofok. XtAa Mwimw- Tai kim aacekiaam eeatanotn tA t 
Tadi aatatanaat, rWiaiii lS|it eiuteiiya-Aair'-SpoMit. AA' Acataaam. TaM 
aali leutaa laapa pdfija-kJkaada*f' Aw’ daaaUmtraapa auUa-dukU'-dlpOdanam 
fraH kartft a am ili t SOtUka, loo. cit. 

• V.rapr».p.m. 
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Kate is the oauw." * He then quotes one of the versos para¬ 
phrased above.* 

The text of the 5t2(raA7tdA^ then states the thesis of the 
mpatttxlif$n. '* Here are two men. One maintains (the efilcienoy 
of) action, the other does not. . . . Both equally and alike are 
affected by (a single) cause.* To this adds: . One 

of them maintains (the officiency of) action, saying that action, 
such as going from one oountry to another, is (characteristio) of 
a man, not of something oompened by time, or by (3od, etc. 
But (aotoally it pertains to) one driven by Fate. And likewise 
with inaction. If they, not being free, follow the doctrines of 
action and inaction (respectively), -both (may be) equal (in 
fortune), owing to their subservionoo to Fate. But if they were 
free, then, owing to the difference between action and inactioa, 
they would not be eqoal (in fortune). Henoe, being alike 
dependent on a single cause, by the force of Pate they have 
taken to the doctrines of determinism and free-will respectively.'’ * 
This argument is a repetitioa of the previous one. The man 
who exerts himself and the passive ^Uever in Destiny may 
both enjoy equal fortune. But if their efforts were really effective 
the energetic man would be more fortunate than the other. 
Both are, in fact, dependent on Destiny, end their very belief or 
disbelief in the Xjivika doctrine of NiyeUi is also dependent on 
that principle. 

The Sutrakftdl^ya continues that the fool iroapnee that he m 
responsible for his own sorrow, as others are responsible for that 
which befalls them. But the wise man reoogniies that he is not 
the cause of his own grief.* ^lUlAka expands this passage: " By 


I jaatSiM-biyeeSsi tafya eid no jftiyeh'-t ii t Srf wtM-w rfd tit. i4l» ATtyaHir 
«M asitHutm. &Uak», lo^ dt.- 

* V. •upra,]!. S21. 

• Ika Uai« dum tmrUi blmnnU. tf* kirifom y* . . , 

. . . Dcm $« yen iiS laiti tfagAA StwasS. BA. 4r. a. 1, U. 

Shah hriwtm SiMlii. "gfiyS hi dtlU dtidmUr'dwmfiiJahtttAA 
MTK^Mya btoHUi, Ml htr Umir'Miat eodiiatfa bhaaoH.” Api ta Nifoti- 
Mcntano. Smm ahripA >. Taii tAp <UMta»lrmt hriyAoAdam ohrifhoAdaAt 
tatotaAintau^taudoApariSipUp-adhtnatoAitalrtu. Yadi pumas tarn moMrma 
hhauatas Mat hnp'-4hnpll.l>hadhm ma tulpmm spAlAm Hi. Ata shdrO^ ' 

4psiMiiM4 0* A’ipefi-vaMi* awe tau aij^-aSiaai auipats-tAiam v AtnUa 
m hhtaah. StUalw to abora, foL tSS. . . 

» MthM pupa «0St vippadimifoti (alf) . a**" aM» aatUAm to 

$Oj/Ami . a ^ oAovi emm V*s ^ 
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Deatiny, though Against his will, he is so made that he suffera 
a series of sorrows. ... So the deterrainist, rejeotiog the visible 
human action and having recourse to the doctrine of invisible 
destiny, is ironically called a wtse man,” * This last sontenoo is 
another appeal to common seirse, of the sort used by Mahavira 
in his argument with Saddilaputta.* But ^t&hka continues with 
his exposition of the Ajivika standpoint. “ In this world (ofro) 
grief does not arise for a man, even though he delight in evil 
coureee, while for another virtuous man it does. Therefore only 
Destiny is the causo. Thus, with the doctrine of Destiny 
establi^ed, in order to show everything else to be subject to 
Destiny, ho maintains that, so determined, all beings . . . have 
union with new bodies; a (new) body is not obtained by anything 
else such as karma, etc. So they experience under the compulsion 
of Destiny the varied stages of life from childhood to 

old age. Under the compulsion of Destiny they are separated 
from their bodiea. And under the compulsion of Destiny they 
oxporienoe various repulsive conditions, such as being hump¬ 
backed, one-eyed, ... a dwarf,... death disease, and sorrow.” * 
The text of this section of the SHtrakrldhga concludes with a 
passage which is repeated for all four types of heretio, accusing 
them of ignoitmoe and licentiousness. 

Sll&hka then prooeeds to demolish the niytUivSdin'a arguments. 
Is Hiyaii determined by its own nature or by another myori' f 
If by ita own nature, why are not all other entities so determined t 
If by a higher myori, that too must be determined sinularly, 
and so on in an infinite regression.* Again, owing to the character 

* siV SMb aaiecAans ajri tat kdryutt f/ana daUJ^-paramparA-Mig 

Uamti . . . m tmum cm ... Sa Ula 

yarsfaidfaw moMwivti' by «Bim 

BbaBMifote. finiak* lo aboTM, fol. SSS. 

* V. Bupra, pp. 2Sa.'90. 

' Atr' aitacf’ 4md-aituffJ>aiia-ratam' dpi na daik^am utpadyaU, paratjfa 
la 4a>l.aa«fljbt)riiio tad bkmU' Ug do Nifottr cm hartr' Ui. Tad tmm mgatiedd* 
MUI* param api gat KSeii Id aamin Sligatg-adUnam iU dariagUum dMa . . . 
ya k fls na . . . yrSsiiMB ta tart* 'pg emge niMiiid m . . . iartra-maAoadXam 
dgaeelkaati ; n* tfaycna kaaa cit l>arm'-ddiM& iariragt prUAydt. T'aM Mid . . 

crddk’-dmtik’-ddilbam tMdXa-jtargigam nigatiti ta’ daahkamnti ; IdM atydiM 
cm , iarirdi priMathkimm aaabkamaH ; IdM aiydiid cm aiwMam . . . 
anaCM-Btiiyaw kal^a-kiga- . . . admaaa- . . . acaraga-roga-iok'-ddihaip 
iibkattam iaattiamti. SiUaka, op. oilv. fola, SSS-O. 

* Aaaa .Viydii Um arata nn aiyiili.«naMdBd; wl* ifaya|A atydyd aiys* 
atgalef . . . Tiadna godg aaau tmgam cm taM-tmiMcA Mnw-pMdrlAdado* 
«M laiiM,4BaiiMmlniBi kiv* aa katpgaUt . . . AA' dagagd aigaigt tal M 
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of Niyati at inlwureat Datura {Niyater tvabhdmtvSt), thin^ moat 
come about through it (iVtyitfi) with it* detennin«d natura, and 
not through (a Niyati poBBossmg) various inheruit natuna. But, 
sinoe iVtyoti itself is single that which it causes should be uniform, 
in which case there should be no variety in the world. This, 
however, is not borne out by experience.* 

^dinka dismisses the Ajivika argument for determinism 
the fact of human inequality by rooouiBo to tlie doctrine of 
karma. The man who is prosperous and fortimate is euio 3 ring 
the fruits of virtuous conduct in past lives. 

A similar but shorter discussion of Niyativikia occurs in 
Ounaratoa’s oommentary to the Naddariana-tamuoeaya, where 
a further arguntcnt for determinism is put forward, based on the 
uniformity and regularity of natural processes. Niyati, declares 
Guparatna, taking the detorminist point of view, is the principle 
by which all things are manifested in determined form. Every¬ 
thing whatever is found to exist in a determined form. 
Otherwise, in the absence of a oontrolling agent, there would be 
no laws of cause and eflbet, and no fixed form of anything. 
What man skilled in logic can deny Niyati, the oxistenoe of 
which is proved by the determinate nature of the effeota (of like 
oausee) 1 * 


The Dbvkuopmkkt ok the Niyati Doctrine 


For the early Ajivikas Niyati is the ruling principle of the 
cosmic process. This concept of procees, of the slow evolution 
of all entities along rigidly determined lines, is olearly stated in 
the Pali and Ardha-magadhl sources. The univerM is. in fact, 
a dynamic one. But the Tamil texts which treat of Ajlvikism 
show that other views existed. 


■lywyl*. S' ipf •■mKe, •* Off oafs/ ftjl enaniWU. SlUaka. op. cit, 
^tsO. 

> TalOt NipaUt jraAMndven niyoMntMMSMy’ m 

iiSwS^wmwiy' EtavSe ea Xiyata M-Mnss ifps fkAtOnn’ aitm Mirrila- 
TaM em «a(t Sa t’ aUad ifflam nS. 

• Kiwatir aSiM teUt'-Amtarmm atli fud-raM tU Maiei arnTm > awWra’ 
AIM rOprea fraittrMAvam ohmalt, a'^apolM .... Yai jairf* patoMaiaS 
tat tadA taim an niwalan’ rdftpa ttand apaloMfolt. ^lapolM 
Jblrasa-OMiniJtia. Tata f«aw Mrya-aaiyalMUa^ frattnwUaAm <aSa 
l« adiM frami 9 a.falMa.hikUo bt d k ila m *tamale. Op. «#t., p, 12. 
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W« kavo wen that the atomic doothnes aeoribed in the 
SdmafiHa-phala SuUa to Pakudha Kaoc&yana, which certainly 
had their effect on Southern Ijtvildsm,^ maintained that the 
elementary cate^riee were as firm as mountains, neither moving 
nor developing nor in any way affecting one another.* The author 
of ♦hin passage conceives a static, not a dynamic universe. 
Similarly, Mahavba tried to oonvinoe Saddhlaputta that his 
action in punishing a careless or immoral workman would be 
a real action, and not a mere illusion.* Hoemie translates the 
phrase ntyoyii aawabhdvS not, as might be expected, as “ all 
thing s are determinedbut as "all things are unalterably 
fixed”,* which makes ^ttor sense of Mahavira’s argument. 
Here are the germs of the static view of the universe ascribed to 
the Ajlvikas in NVakloi. 

We have no information aa to the process of thought which led 
to the emergence of the new doctrine of Avioaliia-nityeUxxtm, or 
a completely static universe. It was probably imported into 
the Ajtvika system by the school of Pakudha, which seems 
to have played a signifi<ant part in the formation of the doctrines 
of the Southern Ajtvikas. The doctrine oouM easily be har¬ 
monised with the determinism of Makkhali Goeala, and 
it, in fact, a logical development of the latter. We conceive the 
train of thought which led the Ajivika teachers of the South to 
accept the doctrine to have been as follows: If all future 
oocurrencos are rigidly determined and there is no room for 
novelty in the univerM, coming events may in some unse be 
said to exist already. The future exiata in the present, and both 
exist in the past. Time is thus on ultimate analysis illusory, 
and if ao all motion and change, which take plaoe in time, must 
be illusory also.* Thus, we have almost arrived at the system 
of Parmenides. 

This is the doctrine of the Ajivika teacher in NUakici. . 
" Though we may speak of moments,” be deolares, “ there is 
(really) no time at all.” * This sontenoe clearly shows that the 
Ajivikas were well versed in the doctrine of the two ordeie of 
reality, which we have already suggested as the Ajivika 

* V. aupta, p. SI. * V. Mapn, p, 16. 

* Ow. Da*., voL p. 13S, 

' Km^am t-f «sis visa* ent tStmt tlai. ^<1. 677. 


* V. Mpra. p 230. 
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solution to the pendoxes of the Niyati theory.* In hie sermon, 
however, the theory of the static univem is not explicitly 
stated. Such a theory is, however, critioized at len|;th by his 
interlooutor, and ooimnented on by V&manamuni, so it seems 
certain that it was held. 

From this passage we obtain a clear idea of the theory, called 
by the commentator Avioalita-nityatvam, or unchanging per- 
nunenoe, which, for the Ajivika, is said to obscure all know¬ 
ledge of the truth.* Every phase of a process is always present. 
Jnst as the stars still exist after the sun has liaon, so in a soul 
which has attained salvation its earthly births sre still preeent.* 
Nothing is destroyed, and nothing is produced.* Events are rigidly 
fixed.* The doctrine of Nufoii had developed far from that 
Makkhali Qosala in the Pill scriptures. Not only are all things 
determined, but their change and development is a oosmio 
illusion. 

This statio view of the universe is countered by several 
arguments from human experience and common sense. If souls 
in a state of salvation retain their old incarnations in latent form 
the saint must from time to time show characteristios of the boar, 
and eat filth.* If the passage of time is illusory the food we oat 
must already he excreta.* The pragmatic argument is also used. 
The doctrine of unchanging permanency destroys all moral 
aanctioDB—the ascetic is still a householder, and may behave 
as such.* The obvious unreality of the doctrine is illustrated by a 
number of homely examples. If it be true, gbes is on fire, and the 
ohihl has already conceived. If all change is illusory, how can 
the elements rise and fall, as the Ajivika doctrine itself claims t * 
According to Anealita-niiyatvam a horse trots while still in its 
stable.** How can the ripening of ^it be explained t ** How 
can boats be hollowed from logs, or bowls be beaten from sheote 
of metal 7 ** Even words undergo grammatical change.** Causa- 
tioD must exist, for the child will not grow unless its growth is 

* V. (uprs, p. 2S0. 

' itvMoUa-iittyatnm btam Snail's, BpoUw l illai-ti Sm. 

TtoXO. 60S. 

* NlLr.fm. 

* Ibid., MW. 

* llikL.711. • IbU.. eomm. to 606. • lUd.,e06. 

* ifa*d.,e07. • ibfaL.eos. M n,u..6oo. 

>* Ibid., 700. >' Ibid., 701. >* Ibid., 708. 
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oaoMd by adequate nouriahmwit and caw.* These examples 
show conclusively that the school of Ajivikism treated by this 
text had a metaphysic very similar to that of the Eleatics. 

The other Tamil sources do not mention the doctrine of 
unchanginiiS permanence. But the len^h at which it is treated in 
fnlaktd, and the wliability of that work, together with the 
traces of such a theory to be found in Northern works, are 
sufficient evidence that it was hold by some Ajivikas at least. 
Vamana, the 13th-14th century commentator on the work* 
seems to have understood the doctrine, and greatly expands and 
elucidates the elliptical verses of the text. Prom this we may infw 
that the static world view was held by some Ajivikas until 
the sect lost its independent existence. It was probably conceived 
and elaborated by the asootio leaden of Ajivikism, and had little 
influence upon the laymen. 

Mavimikaloi and Oiwofldjto-ciMiI/dr strew the Ajivikas’ 
atomic doctrines rather than their determinism. Indeed the 
Ajivika teacher in Manimikalai is scarcely aware of the doctrine of 
Niyori, and merely states in a single line that Fate is respon¬ 
sible for existence.* CivailSna-ciUiy/br understands the doctrine, 
but hew it is wferred to in only one of the ten vetsee in which 
Ajiviks tesching is propounded, and in the six versos of wfutation 
determinism is not eiqilicitly mentioned. The text states that 
wealth and poverty, pain and pleasure, living in one country 
and travelling to another, aw ordained befowhond in the womb, 
and that the world moves subject to a suw Fate.* The reference 
to the womb in this verse suggests that with the school of Ajivikas 
wproMuted by this text, which is almost the latest of our sources, 
the orthodox Hindu and Jaina view was in process of replacing 
the traditional Ajivika doctrine of Niyati. By this time the 
distinction between Niyali and hanno had almost gone. In 
fact one verse of the CnaMffO-iiiUiydr states that ka^ma is 
the cause of the incarnation of the soul.* Ajivika doctrine never 
wholly excluded karma, but insisted that it operated in an 
automatic and determinate maimer.* It seems that the status 

' niid..7IO. * V. »up«», p. JOO. 

* Muwutla-r Sf < piSBV" fppotu. .Vosi., XTvil, 164. 

* Ttzipa-w Stir faffM-c etbaf imt afajum. CNC., p. 2eS, r. 9. 

• CapuSur iiS.lasau(M/ t uruUaf Ski. Ibid., p. SOI, v. 0. 

• V.«ttpn.p.2tC. 
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of karma rose aa that of Niyatt folL This is strongly indicatod 
by tha oonunentary of Tattavappirakicar to CivtMj%a-ciUiySr, 
which interprets (Fate, Sanskrit Niyati) as vttm (action, 
Sanskrit karma). 

It seems that within the later Ajivika sect at least two schools 
emerged. With the first, typified by the Ajivika teacher in 
Mammikala%, Hiyati was pu^ed more and more into the back- 
groond. With the second school, whoso doctrines an discMtsed iit 
NUakiet, the NiyaU doctrine developed into Ancalita-nilyaivam, 
and new featares emerged, which will be discussed in the foUowuig 
chapters. 

Just as the simpler Buddhists must have found the Theravada 
teachings unpalatable and difitcuH to undeistaiKl and developed 
for themselves a more emotional approach to their religion, talrin g 
some of their logicians and metaphysicians with th^, so with 
the Southern Ajivikas the sterile doctrines of Niyati and Avicalila- 
nUjsitoain seem to have been put on one sido by some branches 
of the sect and replaced by more attractive and more intelligible 
teachings. 

With the decimo of Niyati in importance the idea of the futility 
of huneao efTort probably slipped into the background also. 
NUakoci seems aware of the doctrine, and countoraots it with 
the usual argument, that it leads to autinomianism.* But Maifimf’ 
kakn states that those who do not wish for destruction (<^ya2 
v«9fttr) will obtain the supremely white birth, and aaU'stion.* 
This suggests not a mere acquiescence in Destiny, but a definite 
effort of will on the part of the believer. Indeed it is probable 
that the rigid determinism of Ajivika theory never greatly affected 
Ajivika practice, and that its influence on day-Unlay life was 
n^igible. 


* JftLWT. 


' Jtfasi- xxvti. IBS. 
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AJIVIKA COSMOLOGY 

The Catroortes o? the SAHaSSa-puala Svtta 

Wo have shown that for the early Ajivika all the prooeesee of 
nature, including the actions of human beinp, were n^ly 
fixed by Niyati. According to the inherent character of that 
impersonal principle the universe retained its shape and 
»ndnew entities replaced those which passed away m r^dly 
determined order. The toUl of the contents of umvem 
was always absolutely the same. That this was the AjI^ 
view even befoio the emergence of the later doctrine of 
nityatvam is evident from the long list of categories in the 

Samafiiia-vhala SuOa.^ . 

The full significance of this remarkable bst »s by no 
clear, but from the last sentenoe of the relevant passage of the 
Sutta it would appear that it is no mere catalogue of the contents 
of the cosmos, but a list of conditions and states, the whole ran^ 
of which must be passed through before emancipation. It 
•eems that Buddhaghoea* often did not understand the text 
upon which he was commenting, but merely guessed at ito min¬ 
ing. The aeouracy of the list itself cannot bo relied on, for before 
iwiing written it must have been passed down by word of mouth by 
several generations of Buddhista who did not understand ito 
full significanoo and were often carelesa of the accuracy of 
what was to them an unimportant passage. That later copyists 
introduced ftuther errors seems probable, in view of the larp 
number of variant readings quoted in the PT8. edition of tto 
text. Nevertheless the partial accuracy of the SatnaSUiar-phaM 
SuUa’s catalogue is confirmed by Jaina sources.* ^ it is, it 
gives 08 the best available picture of the fiantastic universe 
conceived by the early Ajivikas. We consider the items of the 
list, in the order in wldob they are given in the SuUa. 

» V. mrpn. p. ti. • W Ffl. I, pp. 161-4. * V. p^ »16-lS. 
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y oni’pamukha. Clu«f aotto of womb, or birth. Of 
theae tlieio are 1,400,000 and 6,000 and 600, or 1,406,600 in aU. 
This figure probably applies to the total number of spectes of 
living beings in the universe, and the final phrase of the list 
(" through which fool and wise alike will take their oouiae '*) * 
implies that each transmigrating soul must be reborn in each 
state in the oourse of ita sonudm. 

If o m m 0 . The oUssifieatioa of the kammat is very obscure, 
and the significanoo of the term in this context is not abeohitely 
certain. We have seen that the place of karma in early Ajivikism 
was taken by Niyati* Yet on the lower level of truth the trans- 
migratory chain of cause and effect does not seem to have 
been categorically denied. Possibly the numerous hartmu 
are the ways in which an individoal's behaviour can, ou the 
vyctvahdrUa plane only, affect his future condition. On the 
jjaramSrihika level of truth, of course, the only effective agent 
is Niyati. 

The kammoi are divided into groups. There are five hundred, 
five, three, one, and one-half a kamma. On the first group of 
five hundred Buddha^osa comments: “ By roeie sophktry 
be* explains a usolesa heresy.”* The five ate interpreted by 
Buddhaghoaa as actions connected with the five senses, although 
he seems to prefer the alternative theory that the five are an 
appendage to the five hundred.* The three, he states, are act, 
speech, and thought; the one is either act or word; and the 
half is thought. This interpretation is far from oomplete or satis¬ 
factory, but Buddhaghosa’s explanation of the aidJia-kamma 
is supported by a passage in Yatomitra's commentary to the 
Abhidharma Koia.* This implim that the Ajivika disagreee with 
the Buddhist view of kdma as the covetous imaginings of the 
mind, and maintains that passions only arias from sensuous 
perceptions, and not from thought aloim. With the Ajivikas 
kSma was external to the man, with (ho Buddhists it was 


> ysiu Mb ea paaiH* om tattdkimM «ai|usnM duJMaM’ a»kuit banuamH. 
V. Mpn, p. 14. n. t. 

' V. p. U4. 

* TaUc-tmaOaUaa straKMfarw diptii. Sum. FiL. sit. 

* Adisu pi •»* ••)«. Ktei pas’ padat tammdn' (li pade'-indrifa^ 

AAmidii. Ibid* 

» i4M>rfMniirt>io4n tpSMpS, ed. WogibMft, vol. 1, pp. S67-<. V. abo D« la 
YalU* PoaHin. L'AbUdJkarma-hota dt Vamdmmddm, rit. id, pp. 7-8. 
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mtenuJ. On iho Ajivika thnory, even the Buddha was liable to 
kSma with all its consequenoee, on looking at sense-objects. 
Thus thought could not be productive of such strong karmic 
effects as physical activity or the operation of the sensor This 
may account for the Ajivika conception of the inactivity arid 
silence of the Lord Mafkali,* and for the practice of penance in 
largo jars,* perhaps to avoid the use of the senses, aud hence the 
development of kdma. 

The BhagamR SiUra gives different figures for the totals of 
hammat, but it confirms the Pali source in showing that the 
Ajivikas believed in a largo number of these, which were divided 
into groups. In the ShagavaR there are 600,000 liammat, 60,000 
and GOO, together with throe parts of iaswno,* which must be 
worked out in order before the process of salvation is completed. 
Here the figures 60,000 and 600 suggest the totals of the yoni- 
jKUMikha in the PM text, and the famm’-omse, or parts of a 
kamma, perhaps correspond to the act, speech, and thought of 
Buddhaghoea. Although our translation of /»nm ya kamm*- 
omss is based on the commentator Abhayadova,* it seems possible 
that a second ya is to be understood at the end of the phrase, 
in which cose it should be translated as three (iummos) and a 
part of a kamma. Thus the hofma'-aiyise of the Bhagavati would 
represent the agl^0M~kanma of the SdmaHAa-g>haia Svita. 

The Sutra shows that, whatever the oonect total of the kamma$ 
according to Ajivika dootrine, they were types of action affecting 
the individual soul in its transmigration, which each must perform 
in regular order (onupwvowuirn khavattUl). On the hitter level 
of truth they were not causal factors, but firom the relative 
viewpoint they hod to be taken into account. 

Pafipadd. “Paths.” These are sixty-two in number 
and are unexplained by Boddhaghosa. Rhys Davids tenders 
the word as “ modes of conduct Perhaps it should be taken 
in its pregnant Buddhist sense, and sigrufies religious S 3 ^stem 8 of 
conduct, of which the pafipadd of Buddhism was one. 

We may infer that the transmigrating soul must pass through 
each in the courso of its pilgrimage. 

> V.in{m.p.27e. 

* V.«uiir».p. Ill. 

* Bk. Si. XT, ti. BOO. fiJ. 873. V. !♦. a. >• 

* Tyimt ta Jbama-MeiUlt. Op. cU., foL 8721. 
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Antara-kappa. Losser periods within the kappa or 
noon. Baddhnghoea points out that there are actually sixty- 
four anUtrakappat to each kappa, whereas Makkhali ollowi^ 
only sizty-two. Either Ajlvika chronometry difTorod in this 
particular from that of the Buddhists, or an error ere|7t into the 
text at an early date. 

AbhijSti. Classes of men. Those we have already dis- 
ouased in another context.* The Ajlvika sixfold classification is 
given in full in the AitguUara, where it is ascribed to Parana 
Kasaapa.* The AAgtHiara passage is borrowed, with few altera¬ 
tions, by Buddhaghoea.* That the Ajlvikas divided humanity 
into six groups, classified according to their psychic colour, is 
oonfirmed by Tamil souroee. 

The classification of the PUi text is as follows 

1. Black (htMkAa) includes all who five by slaughter and cruelty, 
such as huntois, fowlers, fishermen, thieves, gBolers, and others. 

2. Blue (nSa), contaiits, aooording to the AAffuOam, “ monks 
who live as thieves ’* (kav^aka-vtUiikd), together with other 
believers in the eiEcieitcy of works. Hare * translates this phrase 
as *' who live as though with a thorn in their side on the 
strength of Buddhaghoea, who apparently interprets kai»4aka 
or kanfaka as “ thorn ”, gives it the secondly sense of ” impedi¬ 
ment”, and states in a very obscure manner that the four 
paoooyat of the Buddhist MuUAu are implied.* 

3. Red (loAtto), mpoQlAas, who wear a single garment. The 
exact significance of this apparently simple phrase is far from 
dear, as wo have already shown.* It probably applies to all monks 
of a Jaina type. 

4. Green (halidda) are the lay disciples of tho aoAakas. This 
passage also has its obscurities,* but seems to refer to Ajlvika 
laymen, who are promoted above tbe ascetics of other 
communities. 

5. White {pukka). Ajwikat and Ajwinxa (tbe latter called in 
the AiiguUara Ajivakiniyo). Ajlvika asootios of both sexes. 

> V.aapTs.p. 138. ■ • .ASa. iU. pL 383 f. > Sum. Fa.i.pi. ISl 

* Ormiual U. p. 373. v. hbm, p. 139, o. 7. 

* Tt Kir* tahun paeeapta* poAStlsiM HidanH. BhiUU e* 

ha*i*b*.**UiU U amam ki '*$* pSN pna. Sum. fa. i, lOS. 

* V. Miprs, p. Its. viUi a. 6, ud p. 108. 

* V. mpea, p. 138, with a. A. 
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0. Supremely White {forama-tukka). According to the text*, 
thia clan oonUins three tutnee only, those of Nauda Vaooha, 
Kisa SaAldoca, and Maklcbali Qoeala.^ We cannot believe that 
the olaes was suob a small one, and suggest that it contained all 
the arhanU, Grthai\haras, or &fUu of Ajivika mythology.* 

The omission of the non-Ajivika layfolk, who did not Hve by 
InIHng man or beast, suggests that the list of categories is in¬ 
complete. No system could ignore such people in its claasifioatiou. 

The Ajivika use of the term abk^dH is confirmed by the 
Bhagaoad Siitra ; here, when Ooe&ls doolaies that his body is 
now inhabited by the soul of Udal,* ho states that the soul of the 
original Qosala was of the white class {tukk-dbhijdJe). 

That the Ajivikas classified humanity acoordii^ to its spiritual 
colour is confirmed by and CiuadaTio-cittsySr. 

The former text * quotes the colours of the births (pitappu, 
equivalent to Sanskrit oMtjdti) as follows: (1) Black (horu), 
(3) dark blue (Asoru-nlla); (8) green (jwou); (4) rod (oein); 
(6) golden and (6), white It is further stated that 

those in t^ pure white (iiu{t*ven) category reach salvation.* 
It may be suggested that the po 9 category in this list oorreeponds 
to the «uU» of the Pab, and the ven to paramasukJca. The text, 
however, also mentions a pure wlute cat4^ry, the ooloor of 
salvation, and this is confirmed by the Ctt»tldna-ct«tyaf, which 
includes ** supremely white '* as one of the six colours, stating 
that it only exists in those who are saved from samtSra 
while the others are to be found on earth.* It will be noted 
that in the AlafumiiaJai list green is lower in the scale than red. 
If we attribute the colours to the same classes as those in the 
PUi l«t, this would place the nirgrarUbas above the Ajivika 
laymen, and is not wholly impoesible. The IfartimiiaJoi order 
is that of the Jaina leiyu, to which the Ajivika oMijdiii are 
oksely akin. 

The list of oolours given in OniofUlgo-ciktyDr seems to be 
without order: white (twiirfflat), golden (ponmoi), red (oernmot), 
blue (nU), pure white (ibe^-iNewm). and green (pocoot).* The black 

> V.■upn, pp.T!ff. 

‘ HJL SO. xr, «S ftOO. foL 473. V. tupn, p. 31. 

* fieajfpit talantu vtf-^i^aihwar. 

* Ibid. 


• V.min.p.876. 

• xxrli, lOOS. 

• Oi^(7..p.2e8,T.8. 
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of th« oihar two lists is omittsd. The disorderly arran^ment 
of the oolouis seems to indioato that the author of Oiniiidffa' 
eitUffSr was unaware of their full signtdcanoe; apparently at 
this late stage of Ajivikiam the doctrine of abkijati was becoming 
confused. 

The MijStis have muoh in oonunoo with the Jains leiyas. 
According to this classification the siz colours are: (1) black 
(AotiAa), (3) blue (ntia), (3) grey (4) red (tew), (6) yellow 
(jxunAo), and (6) white (suidn).* All have characteristic psychic 
tastes and smells, and give oharactoiistio sensatioDS of touch. 
In the black class is the man of blood and violence; in the blue 
among others, are the envious, the deceitful, and the luxurious; 
in the grey are the hcretio and the thief; these three are evil 
leiyS*. IIm three latter tefySs contain men of good honme 
character; in the red category are the well-disciplined and 
studious ; in the yellow those men who are calm, attentive, and 
subdued; while in the white are men who meditate on the law 
and the truth with their minds at ease, and are self-controlled, 
even though they may not be wholly fno from passion. The 
Uhfot are oonooivod as substances, which may adhere to the soul 
for a longer or shorter time, and all living beings are subject to 
them,* although men only are quoted as examples. 

The Ajivika system of spiritual oolouis is a general claasifioa- 
tion of humanity according to creed or occupation, while that 
of the Jainas classifies man’s psychic development and virtue. 
There can be no doubt that, as Hoemle haa suggoetod,* the two 
doctrines are connected. But it cannot be shown that their 
similarity indioatea the dependence of Ajivikiam on Jainism, 
or the reverse. It seems nwro probable that the two systems of 
colour classification are derived from a common body of ideas 
which were widespread among asootio groups in the days of the 
Buddha. Of the two the precisely defined Ajivika abkijSlit 
are lees sophisticated and therefore probably earlier than the 
Jains ledyds, the differenooe of which are mainly of degree, and 
the dependence of which on moral oharacteristios is more strongly 
stressed. 

It nosy be concluded that the Ajivika believod that the soul 
must transmigrate through all the abkijatit before its release 
> l/SwdiUySwiiM, uxir. • Itdd.. twm 47. • 
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feom $ant»Sra. Even the moet highly developed aoul mtM h»ve 
spent part of ha long existence among the basest and wickedest 
of mankind. 

Purisa-bhUmi. Stages of human existence. These 
ate said by Buddhaghoea to be eight, namely: 

1. Afondo-Wfiim (stupid stage), the condition of the new¬ 
born infant; 

2. Khidda- (pleasure), the older infant who laughs and 
weeps without self-oontrol; 

3. Fima?ns(!- (investigation), the stage at which the child begins 
to walk, holding his parents' hands; 

4. Vptgata- (upright walking), when the child is capable of 
walking without help; 

6. Sdduy- (learning), when he learns arts and crafts; 

6. Somova- (monkhood); 

7. Jina- (enUghtenment), at the end of his service at the feet 
of a spiritual instructor; and 

8. PafWo-MCmi, the stage of highest cognition, when ho does 
not speak at all. 

It is doubtful whether Buddbaghosa's interpretation of the 
eight stages of man is wholly correct, espe<^ly as it disre¬ 
gards the stage of the householder, and applies therefore only 
to those asoctios who abandon their homes in their youth, 
unless the layman is looked upon as never passing the sti^c of 
itkba-bhUmi. Anotl>cr surprising feature of the list is the inohi- 
sion of a stage above that of Jina, which does not hero seem to 
connote the same degree of spiritual excellence as elsewhere. 
It is possible that Buddhaghosa has reversed the order of the 
seventh sod eighth stages; but it will be remembered that 
other soorcee speak of the silence of Makkhah,^ and the final 
stage of human development may have been introduced in 
ordw to eatabliah his superiority over other leaders of the soot. 

If Buddhaghosa bad not specified the eight puri^bAOmyo 
it would have been logical to interpret them in its literal sense 
as “ worlds of men ”, fewer in number than the pmrgatories 
and serpent-realms also mentioned in the list, through whioh the 
transmigrating soul must pass. We cannot avoid the suspicion 
that the eight stages of men were devised by Buddhaghosa 
* V.iupi«.p.itt. 
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himself, amoe there is no oonfirmstion from other souroes of this 
Ajiviks cluBification of the eUgee of life. 

Ajlva, Tha is tnnsUted bj Rhys Dsvids, on the bssis 
of Buddhagfaosa, as “ professions ”, of which there are 4,900. 
The scholiast’s brief comment {ajiva-vutti) does iu>t completely 
oonvinoe ns that the term is thus used hero. The Siamem 
version of the text gives it as Afivaka/ and Ajlm itself is a 
legitimate form of the word AjiviJea* in the sonao of an aeoetic. 
If wo accept Buddhaghosa's interpretation, the phrase most 
imply that the sonl in its rebirths takes up 4,^ different 
means of earning a living; otherwise it could imply that it is bom 
4,900 times as an Ajivika. The latter interpretation is supported 
by the Tibetan version of the text, which, acooeding to Rockhill, 
gives this item as “ 4,900 aiAalcas ” (sic).* Barua * accepts this 
interpretation. 

P art b bdj aka. Wandering mendicante, also to the num¬ 
ber of 4,900. We do not believe that this means "sorts of 
mendicant”, as Rhys Davids translates it, bat rather that 
the soul win bo reborn as a wandering asootio 4,900 times in the 
course of its transmigration. 

Ndgdvdia. Of these there are again 4,900. They most bo, 
in Buddhaghosa's words ndga-mait^ala, or regions of serpents. 
The evidence of the Jaina sooroes indkatee that the Ajivikas 
were interested in the ndgat of popular religion, who played a 
aigniiioant part in their mycology. Thus Goeala com¬ 
pares himself to a gigantic serpent, destroying those who 
attack him.* On the last night of the Ajhnka six months’ fatal 
penance those ascetics who yield to the ministrations of the two 
gods, Punnabhadda ami Mapibhadda, will not be emancipated 
but will " do the work of aerpenthood This cryptic phrase 
probably moans that they will be reborn as serpents in one of the 
ndgdvdsas. 

Indriya. Of these there arc 2,000. Buddhaghoes gives 
no eluoidatioa of the word, which Rhys Davids translates 

* TmM BSya Davids, Diohftm ef ti* Bmdiko, i, pi. 72, n. 

* V. mprs, pp. iS3, n. 1. lSl-83. 

* TIm DadMo, p. lOS. 

* itaOA/.viii.p. l»S,aiMin. ICt 

* V. suptis, p. ti. 

* AttwitaOie kammaiit pdbwvK. V tuprs, 128. sod inlirs, pp. SS71C. 
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The 2,000 mturt inchide not only the hnmnn 
senaee, but many iupemetural once, of which tbe trunsmigreting 
soul wM thought to m*ko use in the course of its long pilgrimsge. 

2VI f a y «. These, 3,000 in nnmber, are certainly purgatories. 

Rajo-dhatu. Of these there are only thirty-si^ They 
are interpreted by Buddhaghosa as “ places covered with dust, 
such as shelves and foot-roete an explanaiion accepted by 
Rhys Davids for want of a better. Barua translates as " celestial, 
mundane, or passionate grades without comment or explana¬ 
tion. Franke suggests the possibility of some connection between 
this phrase and the rojo yw 9 a of S a hkh ya philosophy.* The 
Vedic meaning of the word rc^as, ** atmosphere,” must not be 
forgotten as a possible interpretation. The most probable mean¬ 
ing of the phiiuie seems to us to he " elements of impurity ”, 
or perhaps of passion ”. 

The three following categories, of each of which there are 
seven members only, arc beet considered together. They are :— 

SaHHi-gabbha, according to Buddhaghosa types of 
sentient birth, such as camels, oxen, etc.; 

Aiafifki-gabbha, types of unconscious birth, such as rice, 
barley, wheat, etc.; and 

Nigaijkiki’gabbha, types of birth from knots, as 
examples of which Buddhaghosa gives the sugar-cane, the hamboo, 
and the reed.* 

We can feel no confidence in Buddhaghosa’s explanation of 
these three items. First in the catalogue of Ajivika cate¬ 
gories occurs the item, ” 1,406,000 yont-fontukha," which 
seem to be chief sorts of birth. On this interpretation the twenty- 
one classes of birth above are but a drop in the ocean of the 
yoni-pamukha, and seem quite unworthy of being placed in 
a category of their own. To this it might be objected that the 
yoni^pamukha represent species, while the seven members of each 
of the three above classes are genera. The three categories are 
followed by those of detu, mdnuso, and pesdea, and it is there- 

’ «f tW BtidMa, I, p. 72. 

* Ji^.oiipsa-SASiiSiH JkaUilap{fJktt-pidaptH’-4dtmi. Sitm. Ktt t, p. 10S. 

* Prt-BtuUJUtlii/mtl4anPMoii>pifr,p.SM. 

* Dhia .ViUm «» Obatiut, p. S7. 

* jUa^paUA/t itceay.w fi i.i»S f ‘'4 4 fl | w. Sum. KiL, loo. eit. 
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fore not impoeeible thet tJiis section of Uie list is sn onumen* 
tloD of the chief types of esch category of living being, all of 
which are inolodod in the yoni-pamuIAa at the head of the list. 
Thus the seven saHiii-gabbha might well be divided in some snob 
way as human, mammal, bird, reptile, fish, insect, and worm, 
and the seven ataUfii-yabbha in a similar way. But Buddhaghoea 
must surely have been mistaken in his interpretation of the 
nigai^(Jii~gabbhd ; we cannot believe that the larger grasses 
played so great a part in the Ajivilca scheme that they required a 
category to themselves. We would tentatively suggest that the 
wore those not bound", not in this case 
members of the NirgranUia sect, but beings not so closely tied to 
gross matter as are mortals.* Thus the category of viga^ifhi- 
gabbhd would link with the deed who follow, and correspond to 
the laUa sm^Uhe of the BhagamR Sutra list, which wo considor 
in the following paragraph. We beKeve that the ni^atiiiU- 
gabbha were seven types of demigod, yakfa, apsaros, etc. 

The Bhagavc^ SHira throws some further light on these obecure 
categories, and must modify our interpretation. Hero Goeala is 
said to have maintained that before ita final release tbe soul must 
pass through seven divine (births), seven taUjUhe, and seven 
conscious births, using for the latter the same phrase as the 
PUi text, sanni-yabbhe* Tbe first group of seven is interpreted 
by the commentator Abhayadeva as existences as a god, the 
second as existenoee in the seven samyihAas or groups (of demi* 
god), and the third as human exutenoes. These lives, as Qoe&U 
himself explaini later in tbe S&n, will all be lived at intervals 
by tbe soul nearing salvation.* 

Those groups of seven births occur at the end of the soul’s long 
'cosmic journey of 8,400,000 maJtdkajrpai’ duration. The text of 
the Bhagavati Sdtra gives a list of the last fourteen births, as 
follows:— 


* Tkia iotarpretation is psrtialljr ooeftraed bj Uw 'nbotao vsniao, wbicfa 
giTss ** ssvsa BodM of oxlrtsBoe ss ossras ** is pUes of Uw lUpasfM-paMM 
of tho PSli, wbicb sppsort ss “ 40XKI0 of tbs niiigrsatlis speofas (of msadkoat) 
ftoekblU. o«. oil., ppL 103-4. 

' Sana Stow, soOs taHitke, soSs saampsStAf. Bi. M. xv, sS. 060, fol 013. 

* 5apSi dipytm. fwoOMWU; . . . sspSs jasi|rSlAS«, mJbSisistisMs; • • < 
(sspSo) MSjSi-poMSSa. sMMifpo-porluU-MSssrO; sit so lon-sMiicMi woira- 
fAmtmim tamta-MlmM OSosaaft. mJkfymti e' «*' osida sssyom «««. Abbsyadsva 
la BK. 8*.. hint. 
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1. In th« VvanHa Matfott at Qpp«r Mionaa heaven, as a god ; 

2. The iiist oonsoioos birth {san«»-<^o65A«); 

5. In the middle {Mc^kUe) Mapasa; 

4. Second oonaoious birth ; 

6. In the lower {HeffkAe) Maoasa; 

6. Third conscious birth; 

7. In the upper Superior Manuaa {MdumuHare ); 

8. Fourth oonscioiu birth; 

9. In the middle HannsuUara; 

10. Fifth oonscioas birth; 

11. In the lower M&Qusuttaia; 

12. Sixth coftscious birth; 

13. In the heaven of Bambhaloga, or of Brahma, whore the 
soul resides for the duration of ten divine tdgarovama periods; 
and finally 

14. The seventh and last conscious birth, at the end of which 
the soul performs the seven reaniraations (paufyo-poriMro),* 
and ftnally passes to ntrtidna after the penanoo of the “ Pure 
Drink 

It will be seen that the names of the Ajivika heavens are not 
the same as thoee of the Jainaa,* except for Bambhaloga. The 
difference in the namee of the three higher heavens and 
those of the lower, ifdnnru/tora and Mdi^usa, » unexpected, 
and is probably the result of the error of an early scribe.* 

It seems probable that the seven toMi-^abbhd of the Pali 
list are the same as those of the BhaganaR ; on the analogy of 
the latter text's account of the heavenly births it is also probable 
that each of the “ sentient births ” was in a different state or con¬ 
dition. The BhagavaR list makes no mention of the osaHAi-gMhd 
at the Pali, bnt it is poesiblo that the latter’s nigotfihi-gablAd 
represent the BhagavaR's seven taiijdhe. The latter term is also 
ond with each of the Hnoasas and Manusuttaras in the second 
BhagamR list,* and in this oontext is interpreted by Abhayadeva 

' V. mpm. pft. so ft 

' V. auM*, pp. 127 ft 

' Saadharou, liina, SaaatkumSra, MShoadna, Bnhmaloka, UnUk a, 
MakSiukn, Bahastaa, Anata. Pripata, Armpa, aixl Aoyuta, in riling order of 
excenenoa. Oudriaoi, La RtHgiom D^ma, p. 1S4. 

* Thia la ooa4nn^ Abhayadeva, who roadi Minu'-cOara. Sk. 8k. 
comm., foL 070. 

* OatriBe MAaaae SaAjtJU deat kvavajjati, eto. /M. SO., loo. eit. 
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as “ a god of a spooial class The wording of the first list 
(taUa dswe, saUa ta^jOhe, taUa soiiiM^ahUs), however, indicates 
that the seven taAjQhe were thought of as distinct firom the dime, 
or divine births in the Manasas and Maousattaras. 

Dev a, of which there are seven. Buddhaghoea takes this 
term as meaning gods, and naively states that there is in fact 
a very large number of goda, thus stressing the Ajivika's ignorance. 
The word should surely be interpreted ad)eotivalty, as equivalent 
to the Sanskrit doiva, oorrespondiug to the soUa dime of the 
Bhagavali list. These are the aeven divine births in the M&oasa 
and Maousuttara heavens. 

M Sn us a. These are also seven. Buddhaghosa accepted 
this word literally, and noted that the total number of men 
was not seven, but infinite. Were it not for the equivalence 
of the BhagavaR's sanm-gabbhe and of tbe saHili-galMd o{ the 
Pali, it might be suggested that the seveit mdtiwM were the last 
seven human births of the souL It is also poasible that they are 
connected with the paiiffa-parihdras, and represent the seven 
human bodies which the soul reanimates in its last existenoe, 
but these are better represeuted by the pofued below. We ha\'e 
already seen that, according to the Bhagavati SOtra the Ajivika 
heavens were called fnatyua and ntdifusvUara. It is possible that 
mdnusa in the Fill list is an error, and that the term should be 
fnSnasa, the seven heavens which the soul inhabits in its last seven 
divine births. It will bo recalled that the confusion of tNiaosa 
and md^usa occurs in the Prakrit text itself. 

Pesdoo. Again seven. Both the readings pisSea and 
pesdoa * occur, of which Buddhaghosa aooopts the fonner, 
and contents himself with stating that the total of goblins 
is in fact very large. We belie\'e that the word is adjectival, 
and refers to seven births as pHaoae or goblins, which the sonl 
must experience before its relesae from sonudra. 

Sara. Interpreted by Buddhsghoes ss *'great lakes" 
(mahd-aarS) of which he gives the names: Kanoamunda. 
Rathakhra, Anotatts, Bihappapata, Tiyaggaja, Mucalinds, 
and Kuoaladaha. It will be not^ that the term used for tbe 
Ajivika heavens, mdnasa, may also mean “ a lake ”, and that the 

' NMj/m-inttft iUM. AblMrad«T*toaboTO,(6L 6741. 

* Sum. KO. 1. p. IM. D. i. X>isU I, ^ M. a 2. 
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Ajivika ijratcm of ohronomctxy also knew a period called a 
Sara, of which 300,000 oonstiiated a mahdkappa.^ But poeribly 
Buddhaghosa's explanation is correct, and these are seven 
great lakes, in each of which the soul becomes a denizen before 
the end of its journey. The names given by Buddhaghoea are 
those of the seven lakes of Himavant according to Buddhist 
geography.* It is not impoemblo that the Ajivikas had a similar 
classifloation. 

Patuvd. Of these, acoording to the SuUa, there are seven 
and seven hundred. The word is not translated by Rhys Davids, 
who admits that he does not know its meaning. While it is given 
in this form in the Digha, Buddhaghoea reads pocufd,* and there 
are several variants, such as pamutd, pamucS, and papufd.* 
Buddhaghoea equates the word with gat^fhiia, a knot or block, 
a very improbable meaning. The text of th^ SuUa gives the 
total of the pafutds, like those of the two following categories, 
as seven seven hundred. In the caso of the two latter, 
Buddhaghoea interpreted the seven as being of major and the 
seven hundred of minor rank, but his commentary makes no 
reference to seven hundred pacufd. We therefore conclude 
that the text on which be worked gave the total of these as seven 
only, on the analogy of the previous categories. We believe 
that the pafam actually represent the seven pauffa-pariASra of 
the BhagawH} Succeeding generations of scribe^ ignorant 
of the true meaning of the term, might easily corrupt the first 
element of the Prakrit term into the forms given above. 

Papdt a. Precipices, seven and seven hundred in number. 
Perhaps these are falls from a higher to a lower state of being. 

S u p t n a. This word Barua has identified with the Sanskrit 
supanpx, a divine bird,* but we cannot agree. Supma, in Pili, 
like suoiM in Ardha-magadhi, must be equivalent to the 
Sairskrit svapna, and mean dresun. We can only suggest that 
the seven and seven hundred supiad are dreams of great psychic 
significance, supposed to occur just before the final emancipa¬ 
tion of the souL 

M ahdkappa. Great aeons, of which the number is 
8,400,000. Through these, and all the preceding categories, fool 

* V. iafre, f. S6S. ' PT8, JKtSionatf. av. ora. * Sttm, ViL i. p. IM. 

« Aim. Kiti.pw lS4.li.7. • V. inpn. p. 31. • V.Mpr»,p. 230. ' 
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and wiae aUke mu»t travel before they " make an end of aorrow ”, 
The same total of nxahakappat is given in the BhagamR StUra, 
where it is stated that they and the other categories must all be 
duly paseod before release from transmigration, when the soub 
aocomplish their journey (njjJtanti), are enlightened (bujjJumti) 
set free (muooattli). and finally emancipated (fortntvedra/i), 
making an end of all sorrows.‘ These terms may give us some idea 
of the Ajivika conception of final bUaa. but it must be noted 
that with some later Ajivikas oven the state of ittrtidna does not 
seem to have been looked upon as final.* 

The verb in the final clause of the above passage in the 
Bhagmaii is quoted in its past, present, and fnture forms.* 
This indicates that the Ajlvika cosmos contained many more 
mahSkoppat even than the enormous figure quoted, and t^'ft at 
any time a soul might complete its 8,400,000 aeons of soms^ 
and attain ntrubm. Tbeso mahiHappcu are not the total of 
universal time, but merely the i^ns thr^gh which each soul roust 
pass in order to gain salvation. ‘ 

The BhagavaR SHtra gives an estimate of the duration of a 
inohdkappa, which shows that Ajlvika chronometrio specula¬ 
tions were even wider in oonoeption and more awe inspiring 
than were those of other Indian schools, all of which seemed 
to delight in imagining fantastically long periods of time. 
After expounding his doctrine of transmigration Qostia is pur¬ 
ported to have said that according to his system the bed 
of the Ganges was 260 yojawu in length, half a gojana in width 
and 600 dJtanus in depth. Seven gahgdt equal one ntahdgoAgd ; 
seven mahdgaAgSs equal one $adv^aga^gd ; seven iddiriagaAgdi, 
one maccugaitgd ; seven maoeugaAgAt, one lohiy<tgaAga; seven 
MuyagaAgSt, one dvoRgoAgd; and seven ivaRgaHgi$ equal one 
porafndvad. The latter therefore equals seven to the seventh 
power or 117,649 goitgSs. If one grain of sand were removed 
every hundred years from the bed of this imaginary river the 
total time required for the removal of all the sand would be one 
sura. 300,000 sans of this duration equal one mah&kappa, and 
even here Ajlvika chronomotry does not atop. Gos&laoondndesby 

' At.5«.zv,««.SaO,loLS7». 

' V. ioii*, p& S87 9. 

* oataei harejut aS karaOi aS tortMaaii «d. Bk, 80 ., 

loo. dt. 
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rtating th*t 8,400,000 mahSkajrpat, the period of the tranamigra- 
tion of a aoul, axe called one nuthamaruua,^ 

Buddhaghoea gives another account of the maJOkappa, 
aoooidmg to which its duration seems comparatively modest; 
a mahdkappa is the time taken to exhaust a groat lake seven 
times, by removing one drop of water every hundred yeow.* 
This definition agrees with that of the Bhagavad in so far as it 
introduces a lake (sara) into the calculations. But here the 
mahSkappa consists of only seven aara, in place of the 300,000 
of the BhagaoaR. 

Beside the system of Mahdkalpa*, the Bhagovaa SiUra aln 
indicates that the Ajivikas maintained a doctrine of cosmic 
progress and decay, similar to that of the Jainas, since Qosala 
is referred to as the twenty-fourth (irthaAkara of the AvarsarpiDl 
age, .or aeon of decline.* As his status would thus oorreepond 
ex^y with that of Mahavira in Jainism, the suspicion cannot 
be avoided that the passage is a Jaina interpolation, although, 
in view of the does connection between the two sects, it is not 
impossible that it represents authentic Ajivika teaching. 


Thk Biort Last Trikos 

A few further categories are mentioned in the Bhagavad 
S<itra, but do not occur in the Buddhist texts. These include the 
four pdtyig&ini and the four apunagdtm, the eight oofw«d»m, 
aivd the six ojialiiomruMjydtwi. The two former are rules governing 
the conduct of the asoetio in hie last penance, and have already 

‘ Bk. St., toe. da The text uwd tqr Hooreto mcom to hsre difteted •oaaewhxt 
in iln terminaiogy front tH* Dombny ediUon^ Tlio commontator Abhoyodevo 
■ppeeni to key* confueed the *on» with the mAeoes heeren, eod the me A tmA ^ata 
period with the heeroa eeltod atSenJuttors (y. eupr*. p. 250). He brtored thet 
the aoei woeld epeod tara end maMiedsoea perioda in the w Spe ai * end eeSenj^ 
tea* nspeotiveiy (to Bh. Bt.. fol. 670). The text of the BAopaeofr mey thus be 
Interpreted (t. tupre, p. 210, n. 2). But if the leat birtha am excluded from the 
total of the Ma&Slappaa the fataiiiuu muat elao be cxelodad. end the eonl muie 
bo thoeaht of ea prrfbnnirw (heee 600,600 typea of deed nutalde the ptr<|M 
of 6,400,000 eMbShappoa. Tbii doce not aeem the intention of the text. The 
/toaeaSle-piala SaJto leferenoe etoei^ ehoera that the oatefortoa eio of differwt 
order*, and inclndo aotiooa. typea of beinf. end their coamto loontione, ell within 
firenvFwerk of the 8,400,000 aniAdhappoe. 

> Aon. FiL 1,^164. 

* V.aupre,p.W. 
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bMD deaH with.* Th« sight oan'mdti^ have also boon treated 
ia another context,* and require little further attention. 

The ultimatee or finalities are stated by the Bhogavaa to be 
connected with the last life on earth of the migrant soul, and to 
herald it* final release.* As Hoernle rcalixod, they are based on 
the actions of Qceala in his delirium and on events which occurred 
at about the time of his death. The SiUra declarea that they 
were laid down by Qoe^ to excuse his own objectionable conduct, 
to which Abhayiulova adds that he declared that there was no 
sin in these acUons since they were inevitable at the death of a 
jina.* The first four items of the list, the last drink, song, dance, 
and greeting, are evidently related to the behaviour of the dying 
RriJutAkara ; the following three, the storm cloud, the sprinkling 
elephant, and the battle with largo stones, are portentous events 
which herald his ntnidoa; while the eighth and last is the 
Srt/utAiara himself. No information about those eight finalities, 
as part of the Ajivika creed, ooenrs in other sources. They have no 
philosophical valuo, but are probably a mere list of omens, 
borrowed from the popular traditkma of the less instructed 
members of the Ajivika sect, 

Thk Stx Ikkvitabucs 

Another Ajivika doctrine of little apparent importance, and 
naive in its simplicity and triteness, is that of the six inevitables 
(iinalhhamatttj^jdTm). Those six factors, inevitably acoompanyiog 
all existenoe, are said to have been declared by Gkt^la immediately 
after he and the six disaoanu bad codified the Ajivika scriptures,* 
and, if we accept the BJiagavati Sutra'M definition of them, aay 
little for the profundity of those works. The six are; gain 
(kSMom), loss (oldMoni), joy (ruAom), sorrow (duldrham), life 
(jimycn^), and death (maroruim). 

It does not seem likely that these six wore very important. 
Some of the Dravidian Ajivikaa, following the doctrine aaeribed in 

' V.eupra,pou 127 ff. 

* V* nion. D. 6ft, 

* £i.i^XTp#«.664pfeJ.e7ft. 

* XUni ea Hla nint^biU jiitan’ dtmiffam-bJiavfm' Ui a* 4Wjr lUfu 4om^ 
161684. 

* V. Supra, p. 68. 
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the Digha to Pakudh* Kaccayana, certainly olaaaod joy, aocrow, 
and life aa atomic, together with the four material atoms.* We 
read nothing of a sixfold classification elsewhere. The nearest 
approach to such a classification occurs in the 0»oSfidno-ciU»yfir, 
wherein Pate is said to produce wealth (jj6ru), poverty (^ovw), 

obstacles (i.e. misfortunes, joy (ij^pon*), separation 

(yaritu), dwefirng in one place (irvikai). travel (««r’ oru naffir 
ef[al), old age (miippu), and dMth (otof).* These categories 
resemble thoee of the BhagavaH SOtra, but contain additions. 
We may infer that they derive firom the same source as the 
aiuKtibumoniytM of the Prikrit text; this may have been an 
Ajivika hymn or popular poem, for the onotitroinaniyM seem to 
possees no profound metaphysical significance. 

Othbb AiTvuca Catbooubs 

The Tibetan version of the Sdnufidn-phala Sutta categories, 
according to Rookhill’s translation,* iffers somewhat from 
the Pali. The list contains seven senses (tanjfUt), seven modes of 
existence as atunu, seven and seven hundred “ kinds of writing ”, 
seven seven hundred ” proofs 49,000 ** of the poruda 
species ”, ten “ kinds of ranks ”, and eig^t mahapurufos. Ctf 
these the omro existences replace the niffa^fki-ffobbhd of the PWi, 
which in Rockhill’s version become 49,000 ofthoiHryroi'UAo species. 
It w possible that the obscure pafuvd of the Pali list are represented 
by the Tibetan “ kinds of writing ” or “ proofs ”, but neither of 
these M helpful in the elucidation of the Pali term. The moAa- 
purufot evidently reproeent the puri$a-bhiimtyo of the Pali, 
which do not occur in the Tibetan list. The Tibetan totals some- 
tjtn— diffor firom the Pali, as does the order in which the items 
occur. The list seems to be even more corrupt than the Pali 
version, and throws little firesh light upon it. 

A probable recollection of the Ajivika list of categories is 
contained in Jioapaha BOri’s Vihimaggapavi.* After the passage 
already quoted,* mentioning Ajivika begging praotioes, the text 
reads: “ (According to) Goeala’s instruotioos there are forty-nine 

> V.ia&s.|ip.a0SA • c#c..p. 

• TK»Lif$«fA*BtidUJui.vf.im-L * W*bw, Fwx^tM. voi. il, p. <70. 

* V. lujm, pi S4, n. 4. 
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timw (kaU), bttide which they doclaie 2,600 further (tunes), 
time by time.” * This fleeting reference appears to recall acme 
of the contents of the original Ajivika li^ but hSUu are not 
included in any versions known to us; NUakid expUciUy states 
that the Ajivika does not recognize t^ category of tinae.* But 
the figure forty-nine occurs in the Pali list, ai^ the enumera¬ 
tion of the tiinea is also suggestive of it We can only conclude 
that Jii^apaha 8hii had obtained a very fragmentary amd gaublcd 
knowledge of the Ajivika’s fantastic system of cosmological 
claaaifioation. 


MAift>ALA.MOK^ 

Time for the Ajivika aeems to have been infinite, con¬ 
taining an incalculable number of tnahdm&mua periods. But 
the time spent by the soul during its passage through aomidra 
was finite, and limited to one moAdmdnasa, or 8,400,000 inaAd- 
kappa*. “ iSonudra is measured as with a bushel, with its joy 
and sorrow and its appointed end.” * The soul passes thmn gh 
aomadra, and, after being reborn in many forms and con¬ 
ditions, and in various regions of the universe in regular and 
rigidly unalterable order; after passing seven times from one 
human body to another without dying; and after performing 
the suicidal penance of six months’ duration, it may reach 
the state of bliss beyond samsdra. It would seem, from an obscure 
passage in the BhaganaR, that aouls were sometimes fated by 
Kvgati to reach the very threshold of the bleesed state, only to 
fall and resume their wanderings through the cosmos. In 
the description of the final penance it is stated that on the 
last night of the ascetic’s life the gods Ponnabbadda and Mipi- 
bbadda descend and caress his Umbs with their oo^ hands; 
if he resists or ignores their attentiooB be will be released from 
bis body consumed by spontansons combustion; 
if he submits to them, he will ” farther the work of serpentbood ” 
(iRvitaUde iammam pakareii).* 

On the subjective and everyday level of truth this ordeal is 

I OeaSr-SaiuMaw . . . y Swwn inSrt UlA kamutlif lad Maori «MSat 
•iMw •aySpi MiJkteea bilteo voeeaoli. 
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the last test of the asoctic’s resolution. On the brink of death 
from thirst starvation he must resist the divine mmistrants, 
and still maintain his stem self-control. Otherwise his life 
of penance and asoetirism will have been fruiUesa, and he will 
be reborn in one of the 4,900 worlds of nSgas. This is the only 
interpretation which we can place upon the strange phrase of the 
Sfl/ro. 

Prom the ultimate and abeolute point of view the decision 
whether or not to resist the careesee of the devoa is not in the 
ascetic’s hands. His rebirth as a serpent, or his saivatiou, ate 
determined by Niyati. The passage sugg^ that, within the 
period of 8,400,000 mahikappas during which it passed through 
tamtam, the soul was thou^t to be destined to perform several 
cycles in regular order, passing through the rigidly fixed seriee of 
births, only at the last moment to yield to the devat, fall back, 
and repeat the dreary proooes. At the very end of its destined 
span it would reaist, and be freed from birth and deatL 

Thus by the dispensation of NiyaU the ultimate salvation 
of all souls was assured, and thus the gloomy reaches of Goeala’s 
cosmos were bghted by a faint gleam of optimism. This 
has been stroased by Barua, anxious to present his “ Pre- 
Buddhistio Indian Philosophers ” in the most favourable light 
possible.^ But the doctrine that all beings reach ultinmte and 
inevitable perfection raises oert^ awkward questions, which 
must have occurred both to the friends and the opponents 
of AjUika fatalism. If all souls are ultimately remov^ firom 
the material nniveise of tatnaSra what becomes of that umvorso! 
Either it remains uninhabited, or it is absorbed in some sort of 
pralaya, or new souls must be continually coming into being to 
leplaM those entering nirviwi. Again, if the period of the aoul’s 
existence in the univeiM is 8,400,000 tnahaiappas, a time un- 
oonscionably long, but certainly not infinite, the soul’s existence 
must have had a begiiuiing. Either at the beginning of ita course 
in the cosmos it was created out of absolute nothingness, or it 
was in some way injected into the univeiso firom the ground 
or substratum underlying space and time, to which it returns on 
its mredtio. 

Such problems as these were tackled by Hindu, Buddhist, 

* Pr*-B»JdlU»tie IndianPMo»opit,p^i\9-n, 
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and Jain* theologianB, and, \n may infer, by the Ajlrikaa also. 
Wbile wo have little direct evideiioe tbat such <}uestion8 were 
ever poeod by the Ajlvikaa, a new doctrine indicatea that they 
did arise in the Ajlvika community, and were solved to the sect’s 
satisfaction. The now doctrine is that called in /iTUalAi Mai^dda- 
mokfa, or eyebe salvation. It appears to have emerged some 
time after the death of Qoeila, and to have been held of^MciaDy 
by the Dravidian Ajlvikaa. 

It is first mentioned in the S^rakjiAn^a : “ It is said by some 
that the sinleas soul is pure, but will again become sinful through 
pleasure and hatred. He who here has been a restrained monk 
afterwards becomes sinless. As pure water free ftom defilement 
becomes again defiled (so does he again become sinftil)." * 

On these verses SllAftka comments that the Traira£ka followers 
of Gosala are meant.* Ho interprets the verses as meaning that the 
blessed souls in a state of mokfa are still conscious of the afiaini 
of the world. They are liable to feel triumph and joy at the 
viotoriee of the faith, and anger and hatred when it is in danger. 
Henoo they again fall back into samefra.* Hoemie beUeved that 
the versoe referred to the Jaina arhanU from the Ajivika point 
of view,* This seems certainly to be a false interpretation, for 
other souroee explicitly etate a doctrine of mm^dala-mokfa, 
to which this verse and SO&alca’e commentary eloaely correspond. 

It is thus dear that for some Ajtvika schools at any rate, 
niruino was not the end. Sin penetratod even beyond tho bounds 
of the universe, and was still liable to drag back the emanetpated 
soul for another round of 8,400,000 mahOkapptu in Msudni. 

This doctrine is not elsewhere mentioned in tho P&li or Jaina 
Prakrit texts, and seems not to have loomed large in the mind* 
of the earlier Ajivikas. But it became an important feature of 
the doctrines of the Dravidian sect, and ia referred to by two of 
our three main Tamil souitXM. 

i SmddA* aaS«a< Uow tgttu/t tkifam 
Pupo ki 44 A so btllita antrajHai. 

Iha samou^s «MiRf ^ ^oeeSA Sot o^ror, 

Vifa4-ossht jaU aantMiii hUt, 

M. Ir. i. I. 3. Il-lS. foTsS. 

' V. lupr^, PPL 17S tt. 

• SsaMsaoa pmJim apofaM/, infaJAsana-foriMatom <" CsafaMiwi . . . 

profsoAot saAjifaU, smt Hm ma-n]/akkira-dertaa»c <a dotfoi. fiOlak*. to SA. Kf,, 

loc. di. 
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NUakiei statoa explicitly that the doctrine of nutl^4a^a, the 
return of souls from the highest bliss, was devised in ^ of the 
objections we have suggested above to the older Ajlvi^ cosmic 
theories. In a given place there is a limited numbw (of souls), 
and BO by devising (the doctrine of) maeidola the A)Ivikaa remove 
objections, bringing back (the saved souls).^ The elUptical v<^ 
is much expanded hy the oommentotor Vimanamuni, who makm 
it clear that the Ajivikas postulated the doctrine to allow for the 
oontinuity of the universe. But for that purpose, he wntinuw. it 
is quite unneoessary, for the number ofyioM or living souls m 
the universe is infinitely infinite {matUdnantam), and no sub- 
traction feom the total can make it lees than infimty. The Jama 
commentator's logic is sound, but we have no confirmation 
that the Ajivikas did actually believe that the numb« of s^ 
in the universe was infinite. The sharply defin^ and cloned 
nature of the Ajivika cosmos, and the Ajivika predilection 
for very high numbers, suggest that the total number of souls 
in the universe was considered to be finite, as tl» Jaina com¬ 
mentator's insistenoe on the infinity of souls also indicates. 

GitoAdpo-citriyv contains what seema to be a farther refine¬ 
ment of the same doctrine. There are two classes of w)u^, 
called nm(aiar (Skt. man^ala) and oempotakar (Skt. sambodhaka), 
of whom the former return to earth and reveal the scriptures.* 
This theory would seem to be that mentioned in the verse quoted 
by Malli9ena, in which the Ajivika Cirthahkoraa are said to ret^ 
to earth when the religion is in danger.* The doctrine may be that 
impUed in Buddhaghosa's classification of the seventh and eighth 
of the stages of man, wherein the is below the paHiia- 

bkOmi, whose occupants do not speak at all.* 

Thus the Ajivikas seem to have developed from the doctrme 
of mandolo-moh^ the tenet that the great teachers of the faith 
performed from time to time an avatdra in order to restore the 
true scriptures and the pure doctrine. The Ajivika nimdiio 
leema to have been far lesa rarefied than that of the other sects. 
Here too Nii/ati held sway, and would from, time to time drive 


• gs tesai-r Aiki-y W Fws) fpi cdU ma^tahm dUi monHnA 

IswAwfla- JtTrf w 71A 
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•ouh back to tha univcne in order to reetore tbe pi^ribed 
total of Boub m taijuara. But according to Cttutiid^a-aUt^ 
•ome of the liberated souls had somehow become free of the 
liability to return. They were the tambodJtaka, beings completely 
outside the univerae, whose sUtus in this respect resembles that 
of the Jaina RrthaiJeanu. The mandator, on the other hand, 
remind us of the Vaifoavite aveUdrat, and the Mahayana Buddhist 
bod ki ta U vas. 

Our picture is by no means complete, but it shows that the 
Ajlvika ntreoM differed ftom that conceived by more orthodox 
sects. The supreme state of bliss did not entirely traiMoend 
the affairs of the world, and was still subject to Niyati. It 
was in fact little different from the other sects' conception 
of the highest heaven. This fact may throw light on the 
surprising statement of SlUlAka, who, writing surely with full 
knowledge of the Jama attacks on Ajivika antinomianism 
and immorality, states in his commentary to the Siilrakftdhga 
that the followers of Gosala are called Vainayikas *; these, 
he declares ebewbere, desire the attainment of salvation 
in heaven, from good conduct alone.* The phrase ivarya- 
mokfa perhaps indicates that the Jaina looked on the Ajivika 
nimdm as comparable to hb own heaven. It will be remembered 
that both the Aupapdtika Sutra and the Jaina commentator 
Midhavacaodra promise the Ajivika aaootio an abode in the 
highest Jama heaven of Acyuta-kalpa.* Thw scenM to 
indicate that the Jaina metaphysioians believed that the state 
which the Ajivikas fondly imagined to be the highest was actually 
a lower and less rarefied paradise. The same view appears to 
have been held by Buddhagboea, who states that brihmaoas, 
tdpoMS, paribbi^akat. and Ajivikas held the heavens of Brahma- 
loka, Abhassara, Subhakiphi, and Anantaminasa respectively 
to be the highest state (niffAd). Buddhagboea adds that all these 
asoetios believed to be complete emaitcipation what in faot was 
only oroAoi-ship.* 

* V. (upr^ pp. 17S 8 . 

' FaMopilS «m fexnMf itatfa-motf'-dtijUim oMtlafaiUe mi Ufi- 

drftVfO. latrodBOtice U> dS. tr. i. U; (■><• S06. 

* V. mipra, pp. 140, 204. 

* Mriimamimaift U BraAmaloio MpaMnayi XMaMont, pariiUJoJb^m 
AtMdKsAS, AilwHtmam Aua n iami mu o .... Sabit iS e’eta arnAaBam cw 

M vadamA. PapmOea Stdaat. to Majfk. H, fol. U. pp. 0-10. 



CHAFTKS XIV 


other doctrines of the AJIVIKAS 


Tux Euuirn'ts 


Tbftt tie AjlvilcM of South India had a theory of elemental 
atoms is made clear by aU the three chief Tanul source*. 
This atomic theory doc* not soem to bo connected in origin 
with the doctrine of Niyali ascribed in the SdmaiiHa-piuila SuOa 
to Makkholi Ooeala, but was probably derivod from the primitive 
atomism of Pakudha Kaocayana in the same te^ 
Fakudha must therefore be included with Makkhali Qo^ 
and P&raoa Kassapa among the founders of the community. 
We have already quoted the relevant passage,» which states 
that there exist seven elemental categories (toyd), namely earth 
(pafAooi-ildya), water (fipo-h). fire (Ujo-k.), and air (ooyo-i.), 
with joy (aukJui). wnow (duJfetto), and life (jluo) m the aeventh. 
Although all seven are described as kdyd, in their enumeration 
this word is not suffixed to the last three; this perhaps indicate* 
that the three latter elemente were thought of as different 
and less solid than the others. Linguistic evidence points to 
the possibility that they are an addition to the theory by another 
band.* 

The seven dements are described as unmanufactured (oiafd) i 
they are barren (ooi^Afi). which must imply that they do not 
multiply as do living beings; and they are as firm as mountains 
and as stable as pillars.* They do not move nor develop nor 
affect one another.* As a corollary all change is Qlusion—No 
man slays nor causes to slay.* Thus Pakudha's theopr of 
the seven stable elements leads to the later Ajlvika doctrine of 
ovioaiila-nifyiiriKim. 


> V. fnpfs, p. 1ft. 

■ V. rapra, p. tft. 

* ITSMf**. Digka 1. p. 00. 

* Km iifonli %a tijnrimmmmHii, na oMamaitam vySOdoAoia,» aAHomaa- 
im*ta nUifC •* ifoUASpa vi nkKmimkiiAya aft. Ibid. 

* i^'allMAaiiiSvdpUi^ Ibid. 
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In none of the Pali texts is this theory Msoelsted with Mskkhali 
Goeala, so perhsps it was not his. Yet it is often to be found con¬ 
nected with parts of Ifakkhali's teaobing, when theae are asoribed 
to some other phflosopher. Thus the doctrine of the ancient teacher 
Gtioa, in MaltAnaradakassapa JSiaka} contains fint a state¬ 
ment of the inefiectoality of all effort, whether human or divine, 
followed by an enumeration of the seven kd^ which are indi¬ 
visible and do not injure one another (oeoi^jja oaiopino), and 
concludes by a statement of Makkhali's doctrine of automatic 
salvation in a period of 8,400,000 mahdkappaa through the 
power of NiytUi, This teaching is falsely called in the text 
voohedavSda or anmhilationism, but is obviously Ajlvilciem, and 
Ouoa himself is referred to as an Ajivika. 

These elemental theories seem gradually to have gm‘n<w< 
in importance at the expense of the doctrine of ffiyati, which, 
as we have seen, plays a leaser part in the Tamil than in the 
Pali and Prakrit texts. 

The earliest of the three chief Tamil sources, Mammikalai, 
states that the atoms are the chief subject of discussion in the 
Ajivika scripture called “ the Book of Mafkali They are 
describod as “ atoms of four types, together with life Thus 
it is evident that the atom of life is thought to be eomewhat 
different from the four material elements. It is later stated that 
this element has the special characteristic of perceiving all the 
other four atoms in their oombinations.* The other two categories 
of Pakudha are included almost as an afterthought in the penulti¬ 
mate line of the Ajivika elder's sermon—" Joy and sorrow, even 
these are atoma The atoms are said to be neither destroy^ nor 
created, and one atom cannot penetrate another. An atom will 
not split, nor multiply by fission, nor will it expand or grow.* 

Unlike the bodies {hiyd) of Pakudha Kacoayana the atoms in 
Ma^imihalai do move and oombba, at least on the lower level 
of truth. They may come together densely to form a diamond, 

' Jdl. vj. pp. SIS if. Cf. Iv, S, pp. 67-41. V. itifta, p. S71. 

* McfU. xsrii. IIS. 

* e/yir if oru mU-wahu ss«. 1U<L. xztU. IIS. 

* Aw mhai-p a[imt vyir f pya fwt*m /. Ibid., I IS. 

* ttfww* ■* Imgpam wm sai ops.v fpa. Ibid.. ISS. 

* Citeiaiifit wypS pwiHAf-pipin/' opf' opftf psisSl. , . . Opf' itmff tii-p 
pi/appaimA e^/p»-w rpti-pum mraf pot parappmimi ttypi, IbM.. IS7-1S1. 
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or looMly, as in a hollow bamboo.‘ These combinations seem to 
have been thought of as men juztapositioDs of atonu of various 
types,• and not as the mingling of one atom with another,* 
Thus the character of the atoms of Pakudha is in one particular 
iQjjntained in Mofitmikalai, although the latter text does not 
confirm their immobility. 

The combination of atoms oocuis in fixed ratios of ** one, 
three-quarters, half, and one-quarter—Wsording to their com¬ 
binations in this ratio so do they receive their names This 
passage may be ehioidated by a comparison with a similar passage 
in Owofidpo-ettfisdr. This text stotes that the atoms will only 
combine in fixed proportioDS, into a sort of molecule, that of earth 
containing four atoms of earth, three of water, two of fire, and 
one of air.* These proportions, 4 : S: 2 :1, are the same as those of 
Ma^imikalai, 1: |^ : i, and it seems probable that both 
refer to the same doctrine. Buddhist atomic theory allows no 
molecule of one element only, but teaches that all gross matter 
is to some extent adulterated by the'presence of atoms of other 
olementa.* We may believe that the Ajlvikas held similar 
views. The molec^e of earth was constituted in the 
shove proportioDS, and no doubt the molecules of the other 
elements were similarly constituted, but with the relative 
preponderance i 4 >propriately changed. To this doctrine of 
molecular combination Manimikalai adds that the atoms 
cannot be seen in their pure state, but only when they f<»m 
aggregates as bhUtcu or objects.* 

It is nowhere in the text stated whether all atoms of one class 
were thought of as being identical, or whether it was considered 
that special differences existed within each genus of atom, to 
account for the great differenoes in the material contents of the 
world. It would seem, however, that the macroacopio differences 

^ Faywnm if-€ eepitlm ua[pam um Sm vfj/ hi/ai pa / ti m . lUd., lU-e. 

• c«psi«. Ibid., las. 

' osp'r Ibid,, IS8. 

• Op[u mmi-klU ant kit tf iipiii htafv** it*faiSisdr ptpar eel*-p pa$a«t <■ 
UmL, UTii. 140-1. 

' ada* aSaiii, air atder' is;'. irasT aial, HI »sr‘ dy. OSO., p. 

2Sit. T. 7. I am moob iad«b4«d to Mr. M. 8. H. Iltocspaon for raloabla adrtea 
oothii point. 

• V. Infra. P.SS0. 

' PtIatC ira(oi-t uf- Jfmifi. uvii. I, 147. 
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in the etructuie sod texture of nutter were thought of es caused 
by the variation of the densities of the mioroeoopio ontts which 
ooinpoeed it.^ The diminutive sue of the atom is clearly stated. 
A single atom can only be detected by a divine eye,* but a largo 
aggregate of atoms may be seen, just as a single hair is invisible 
in the twilight, while a number of haiis together may be per¬ 
ceived.* 

The four material elements are said to have characteristic 
properties and teodencies. Earth is haid, and has a downward 
tendency; water is cold, and has a aimOax tendency to deeoend 
and find ita level upon earth i fire bums and moves upwards; 
while air has the attribute of motion in a horizontal direction.* 
Nilakiei confirms most of the statements of Ma^imikalai. 
Here, however, the elements are only five in number, and joy 
and sorrow are nowhere mentioned as being atomic in nature. 
Their oharaoteristios are expressed somewhat differently. Hero 
earth has all sense qualitiee except sound*; water, coolness 
{Ummai ); fire, burning (erittal), wind, blowing and howling 
(osritta vinti-y of'); and life, instructing and knowing (ariUal 
Ofilal).* The elements are not said to combine in regular 
ratios, as in MaaiAmiJcalm. Thsy are without puiM,* which the 
commentator Va m a nam uni tnuislatee as quality or 

characteristic. The sensual qualities of the elements' thus 
do not appear to have been thought of as present in the 
individual atoms, but wore latent in them, emerging only on 
their oombination. Atoms could not interpeoetrate.* 
CttialIdfMi-ci(n 5 ^ lepeata the doctrine of McajAmthaiai, with 
few s ign ific a n t variations. The atoms are the usual five, to 
which virtue and vice are added, apparently as an afterthought, 
in the final verse of the ten which expound Ajirifca doctrine.* 

* y. supra, p. 264. a. 1. 

* Or 041114 tq/ta-k-kam^ Wforhaar. JVosi. xxvH, I, 146 l 

* Miiai-f ftiU pro loayir oripSr, etiau' iram-moyir tkifmtal cSloiii. Mmyi. 

Xxrll,li»-0. —SI. 

* Vatfom Aki-y apt mOos Ujmta cof pafu ; (fine* ofo euvai-y mhuMy ifiy 

mUoA c^nC air; 0-1 lepUal «' Ur iyatymm ulatOSs ; Urr« 

t ilakU-y aeaiUal SWsp. lUd., li(M. 

* ZSiiM dt ob-y »k‘ cliya mUark' dS. ATS. 675. 

* Ibid., 676. 
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* J^uyyiya pdnu rpsiun trasltp «m porsui* osoiM. OAC. p. 265, v. la 
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The change from the “ joy and eorrow ’* of Pakudha and Mani- 
mikalai to " virtue and vice " indicates a movement towards 
orthodoxy, and brings the Ajivika clasaiiication of the elements 
nearer to the six Jaina categories of soul, matter, space, time, 
dhorma, and adhetnna. We have already pointed out that Axuo- 
andi, t^ author of Cti)oild]fa-c»(t«par, seemed to look upon the 
Ajivikas as an unorthodox branch of Jainism,^ and the aheratkin 
in the names of the two last categories seems to be a further 
indication of the direction in which the sect was moving. The 
characteristics of the atoms, as described in this text, are sub* 
stantially tbe same as those mentioned in Mammikalai. 

The two later texts, NUaklci and CivaHdjja-ciUiySr, put 
forward arguments to refute the atomic theories of the Ajivikas. 
Nilakeci attacks Ajivika atomism, as she does the theory of 
Niyati, with appeals to experience and common sense. The 
arguments of CimHa^-ciUiyir are somewhat subtler. If atoms 
have tendencies to move in different direetjons * they must be 
mutually repulsive, and cannot hold together. If they do not 
join or interpenetrate, interstioes must exist between them, 
and therefore they should fall apart* The Ajivika apparently 
had his answers to these two objections; the elements, includ¬ 
ing the atom of life, ate held together by wind or air 
{oafi), whose atoms move horizontally, and thus tend to counteract 
the upward tendency of fire and the downward tendencies of 
earth and water; the elements are united by ** eternal action " 
(nifo-etnat), which seems to bo a synonym of Niyati.* This term 
0190 * (Skt karma) is'used in the oommentary to refer to what 
is called tilt (Skt. Niyati) in the statement of doctrine,* thus giving 
yet another indication of the gradual merging of the Ajivika 
Niyati theory with the orthodox doctrine of karma. 

In CttugJfio-ctfftpilr the ^vite has tbe last word in the 
argument. Neither air nor eternal action can unite body and 
soul, for both lack intelligence. “ 80 seek ye the one Lor^ Ho 
is the creator." * 

> V.a«pts,p.SCS. 

' V. rapea. p. MS. 

• CSC., pp. J7J-3, TV. 4-S. 

• Ibid., p. 274. r.e. 

* V. anpfa, p. XSH. 

* T4»f Ormtai aT-y. wu CurrSy CUC., Iod. di. 
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IjfvixA Aromsif in Rklation to otusr Indian Atonic 
Dootrinu 

If w« oompMo Ajfvik* atomi«m with other Indian atomic 
thMriea wo find sign^cant agreemonta and difforenw*. With the 
Jainas the atom iparomd^u) a not differentiated aocortling to 
elementa; it is permanent and unchanging in its substance, 
but liable to change in its qualities. Atoms are anaoeptible 
^ taste, smell, colour, and touch, and combine into aggre¬ 
gates or roolocules (sJcandJu). The atom is the minutest separ¬ 
able portion of the nltiiuato undifferentiated matter (pudyala), 
of which the uniTecse is formed, and ita clasaification by dements 
is not fdndamontal.* While differing from Ajivika atomom in 
this very important respect, Jaiua theory agrees in its tendency 
to conceive categories aa material which by other sects aro thought 
of as abstract or spiritual. Thus both dhemna and karma are 
Iroked on by the Jamas as atomic.* But with the Jainaa 
jNn, the soul, is not paudgalika, or material, and Uius 
Ajlvikism goes further than Jainism in its materialism. For the 
Jainayltw itamuria and onSpo »; the Ajivikas of the sect described 
in Nllakici certainly thought otherwiso,* and the inclusion 
ofjtva as ona of the dements in both Pakudha’s doctrine in the 
SSmaHAa-phata SvUa and in all three Tamil sources indicates 
that it was generally looked on as material by all Ajivikas. 

The atomism of the orthodox Vai^ka school differs from 
both that of the Ajivikas and that of the Jainas. The claim of the 
Jainas to have first formulated an Indian atomic theory may 
be found in their attribution of the foundation of Vai^edka 
physios to the schismatic Rohagupta, the leader of the Trairiiika 
school, with which the Ajivikas held their logic in couunon.* 
This claim is not made until the late Avafyaka SiUra, and while 
the doctrine there attributed to Rohagupta contains the nine 
substances, seventeen qualities, five forms of motion, snH other 

' Jacobi. ID MKS. U, pp. I9S-S00. Sohabring, DU Ltlkrt dtr Jtdimt, pp. 88 ff. 

• EM. U, loe. cii. Sebubriog. op. fit., pp. Ilt-U. Uairbaot, La ktlUioa 

pp. 14S-5. 

* Guinnot, op. eil., Pl 117. 

* V. iafra, pp STO t. 

• AMipaia SUn, nUttM, S490 IT., qiMted AU. MJ. av. TarUiaa. V. 
lupca, pp 174 ff. 
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elemoDts of VAife^Uta thoory,' it i* nowhor® stated that the 
tofus ate divided into oategorioa aocording to the elements. From 
the point of view of the text the atom of Rohagupta is still 
the undiffeientiated atom of the Jainas, and not that of the 
Vai^efika. 

The Vai^ka atoms have spedflo qualitaoe according to the 
elemental categories to which they belong,* and in this respwt 
they reeemble those of the Ajivikas. The Vai^e^ika classification 
is more complete and thorough than that of the Ajivikas. The 
attributes of the four material elements are distributed as 
follows: earth possesses odour, savour, colour, touch or tempera¬ 
ture, gravity, velocity, and fluidity; in water odour is 
replaced by viscosity; fire has temperature, colour, fluidity, 
and velocity; and air, touch and velocity.* This classification 
is much more detailed than that of the Ajivikas; but it is to be 
noted that NUakloi’M version of the Ajivika atomic theory states 
that “ earth has all sense qualities except sound ” *; this gives 
promise of a detailed classification such as that of the VaiAefika, 
with an immaterial SJcS4o to be the vehicle of sound, but the 
promise is not fulfilled, and the remaining elements are in no 
way related to the senses. Vaifofika agrees with Ajtvikism in 
stating that the qualities of the atoms can only be discerned 
in aggregates; in the isolated atom qualities and charaotezisticB 
are potential, only emerging on juxtapoaition.* 

A third Indian atomic theory is that of the Sarvfistividin 
school of Buddhism. In this the four elements are given qualitdea 
and functions on principles rather different firom those of the 
Vaifayka:— 

AUribuU. Function. 

Earth . . Solidity Supporting 

Water . . Moisture Cohesion 

Fire Heat Ripening 

Air . . . Motion Expansion * 

' V. Kaitli. Indian Logie end Akmitm, p. li. JneoU, Inirodaetioo to 8BS. 
slv,£. xxxrt. 

• Kaita,op.«lt..p.S12. 

* 

* V. tupn, M6. 

* opw cit., p. 2M). 

* UoOolfMB, Mcmmai ^ BuddMst PAiioaofXy, rot i* 115. 
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Th« »toin of Buddhism is not sterns], as in tbo other three 
S 3 rstems, sinoe Buddhism dogmaticAlly asserts the impeimaiMmco 
of aQ thinp. It is oonoehred as “ flashing into being; its oBsentU] 
feature is action or function and therefore it may bo compared to 
a focus of energy The atoms constitute molecules (samj;jl4(n, 
poromdtiu, kaldfa), which must include at least one atom of 
all four elements, and which acquire their charaoteiistios accord- 
ing to the atoms predominantly composing them. As well as 
atoms of the four elements, the moleculee also contain atoms 
of a special type related to the five senses, which are respoosible 
for their perception by the sense organs. They cohere by virtue 
of the atoms of water in each.* 

It win be seen that the qualities of atoms in Buddhism are 
more like thoee of the Ajlvika atomic system than those of the 
Vaiieflikn and closely correspond to the system described in 
which is, however, silent on the functions of the 
stoms. The doctrine of Monimihalai, that atoms combine in 
fixed proportions, with its apparent corollary that no element 
may exist in its pore state, is similar to that of the Buddhists. 
Buddhist stomic theory also agrees with that of the Ajivikas 
in attributing the function of cohesion to one element only, 
although in the former system this is water, and in the latter air. 

Of all the theories so far disoussed that of Pakudha Kaooi- 
yana seems to be the most primitiTe, the parent of the theoriea 
of later times, unless indeed the theory outlined in the Simoflfla- 
j)hala SitUa is itself tbo refinement of an earlier theory which 
admitted only four elements.* Fakudha’s atomic system was 
preserved in its purest form by the Ajivikas, who at all periods 
of their history seem to have maintained the material nature 
of the eoul, and who are more than once referred to in the Pali 
Sinipturos as holding Fakudha's theory. It has been suggested 
that Jaina, Vai^e^ika, and Buddhist theories all look back to 
Pakudha,* and hence to Ajl\nkism. This view is probably ooiroct. 
The subtleties and refinements are the work of the philoeophers of 
the respective sects; but the conception of the world as divided 
into an enormous number of indivisible entities is the heritage 

> 161 . 

* McOoYwn, op. (it, pp. 1X7-8. KtiUi, op. «it., p. 161. 

» V.npm,pu2&. 

* in, 7^ VoUtfita PhUo*opk^,'^S&. 
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of Pakudh*, and of other nameleaa contemporariee and predoooa- 
•ora of the Buddha, who were looeelj called Ajiviltaa, and whoee 
■puitoal deaoeadanta merged with the school of Hakkhali 
Goaila. 

Thb Soul 

NUakioi’a critioiam of Ajivika doctrines oontaios a verae 
giving surprising information about the nature of the soul 
(uyir, Skt. jha). As we have seen, the material atoms wore 
thought of as being too minute to be visiblo to mortal eyee.^ 
Jiva, however, was the colour of a pdlai fruit, and reached to the 
height of 600 yojmat* Wo are nowhere told how the Ajlvikaa 
juatiiied this bizarre theory, which is quickly and easily disposed 
of by NUakeoi as being inconsistent with reason and common 
sense. The strange doctrine is not found in other Tamil sources, 
and wo would be tempted to dismiss it as a fantastic invention 
of the Ajivikas' opponents, if it were not for the fact that the 
identical theory is to be found in a statement of heretical doctrine 
in the Pali scriptures. 

In the Buddha’s day speculation about the nature of the 
soul was widespread. The BrahmcyHa SuUa of the Digha refers 
to herotios who declare the soul to have form and to be un¬ 
harmed after death, while others maintain its formlesaaess.* 
Buddhaghoea declares the Ajivikas and others to be in the 
former category, while the Niganthas or Jainas were in the 
latter.* His ohacure phrase adiau buina-riipam odd, may imply 
that the former school thought of the soul as having a complete 
form, or that Ajlvikaa on the lower levels of spiritual develop¬ 
ment endowed it with form as a katina, or help to meditation. 
We have seen already that the Ajivika soul theory did in fact 
differ from that of the Jainas in the manner stated by Buddha- 
ghosa.* The Petavattku passage, which we have already mentioned 
in various oontexta,* confirms hia statement. 

> V. ranra, p. SeS. 

' P'6m-ffataUi9 iptUaya (Sy pjiala mift' afv ikas 
NtU-t hiiaif vm *k «sr‘ aCfina fukai-ff 
fiklaW iwy imiMi noB-wfitr npaiu ndflitkippif. 

HO. 711 TKt fdJai Is Mim (CiuOcrsvsili, HrtUktsi, p. 340). 

' Kiwi (M keti arofo param SHrsea ssSAi. Vigkm, I, p. 91. 

* Sum. ViL i. p. lie. 

' V. sapts, p. M7. * T'dasoMSn, hr, 9, p. S7. V. Mpn, pp. 30, 140. 
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Tliis pxMage contains reminiscenoM of the fstalism of Mftlrlrt.»ii 
0<^, the antinomianism of Pfirapa, and the poaitiviam of 
Ajita; it also contains a reference to the aeven-oletnent theory 
ebewhere ascribed to Pakudba It is impossible to slay another 
being, because the sword-cut passes between the interstices of 
the seven (sciL elements), which are thus literally atomic in 
structure. Ufe (ykn) cannot he cut or split, it is of eight parts, 
or octagonal (affiamso), circular, and 600 yojaiuu in extent.* 
Thus we find the enormous aixo of the soul aooording to the Tamil 
text Mnfirmed by an independent source from a different 
sectarian tradition. Since the doctrine is not mentioned in othor 
pa^ of the Pali canon, and only occurs in one of the three 
chief Tamil souroos, we may infer that it was only held by 
a small sub-sect of the community. If it had been widely held this 
fantastic theory would surely ha%'e attracted more attention rbitn 
it actually did. 

The term » rendered " ootagoual ” in the English 

translation of the text.* No corresponding word or phrase oocurs 
in the Tamil source; and it will be soon that it involves 
oontradiction, since the soul is in the next word said to 
be gula-parimiMfdaJc, which must mean “ round like a ball 
The commentary to the PeUKotUm tries to 8<dve the paradox 
by explaining that according to this theory the soul is sometiines 
octagonal and sometimes circular.* The commentary further 
states that the immense sixe of the yiuo is found only in souls 
in their last stage before rnredva.* It is possible that the author 
^ NUaiioi intended to express this by the nail’ (good), which 
is prefixed to the word uyir in the relevant vorae.* A further 
oontradiction it to be found in the Pali roferenoe in the word 
-otnso, which implies divisibility, while in the same line the soul 
k said to be indivisible {ooehejjtM^). The Ajfvika soul theory 

' AttktjjMijjo Jtvo <! // * « 

tali pttaa. Ko iitam dLUum araJMi t 

Ptiaiatika, ir, S. r. S9. p. sf. 

* riadiuMSSii aai PrtmtalAa. tr. J. Kuutedy and H. 8. Gehman. p. 2tt. 

* Affkantta $*laparima94al0 H «d foaa itto huUti aflkatuta 
kcti,kadke%faiopariman 40 io, Panmt tt ka-dlpaul, Ml, p. 183. 

* ««<4 paSca li paUo paS<a fojaaa^at. 

abkktda AoSi. Ibkl. 
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ii 90 strange tliat it may iadeod have included theeo paradoxes, 
but since they are only to be found in one source they must 
be accepted with great caution. 

Equally questionable is the Tamil statement of the soul’s blue 
colour, which is not confirmed by the Pali text. That the j\m 
should have a permanent coloni is scarcely compatible with the 
doctrine of the six spiritual colours, especially as blue, according 
to Nilakici the soul's natural colour, occurs very low in the list of 
abhij^Uu.' 

ITio enormous size of the soul, whether at all times 
or in the last stages of its progress, is identical in both sources, 
may therefore be accepted. Jiva seeqis to have been thought 
of as an aura, extending far beyond the individual’s body. Its 
structure was atomic, and, as we have seen, atoms could not 
interpenetrate. It is difficult to suggest how the Ajivikas accoun¬ 
ted for the fact that living bodies were capable of approaching 
one anntJmr; doubtless some answer wss found to this problem, 
but it is now lost to us. 


Tex Qods 

Tho Bhagamd Sutra names two divinities who were wor¬ 
shipped by the simpler folk of North-Eastern India at the time 
of the great teachers, and who filled a comparatively humble 
place in the pantheons of the greater communities, but who seem 
to have been given a special status by the Ajivikas. These 
are Punnabhadda and hUoibbadda, or, in their Sanskrit forms, 
POiuabhadra and Maoibhadra. We meet them first as the divini¬ 
ties whose duty it is to test the dying ascetic on the last night 
of his final penance; if he yields to their caresses he is bom 
again, if he resists he is save^* The same two appear again as 
the generals of the fierce Ajivika king, MabipaUma, ^e reincarna¬ 
tion of Gosala Maftkhaliputta.* The Tamil text NVakloi mentions 
two devof, Okkali and Okali, who, according to the mythology 
of the Drmvidian Ajivikas, are said to have instructed men in the 
scriptures, presumably having received them from the divine 
Matkali* 

> V. Mpr*. A. MS. * V. aupiA. p. ISS. 

• HtLr.m. V.ii(prs.i>.SlS. 


■ V. mipn, p. 142. 
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*ad Maoibh*<lr» an well known yaifat, popular 
divinitioe of tlio period in tho Ganges valley. The Mahaniideta 
refers to worshippers of Vlaudova, Baladova, Puwabhadda, and 
MapibhaddA.1 Thus they appear to have been coupled in popular 
devotion with the rising Vai^pavite heroes. In Jainism they are 
chiefii of the demigods, Parpabhsdra of the Southern honle of 
yakfat and Manibhadra of the Northern.* The MahSUtarata 
refers to Mapibhadra as a king of the yakfot, and he seems 
to have been a tutelary deity of travellen.* In the epic his 
companion POrpabhadra does not appear as a yakfa, but as a 
naga, one of the hundred sons of Kadru.* Despite this dis¬ 
crepancy, it is clear that the two demigods were popular objects 
of worship among the inhabitants of a wide area of Northern 
India. A relic of the cult is a large statue of Mapibhadra, set up 
by a guild of his worshippers at Pawayi, Gwalior, in the first 
century b.c., which is among the earliest examples of Indian 
sculpture in the round.* OkkaH and Okali, the Tamil counter¬ 
parts of the two itvoM of the Northern Ajivikas, wore probably 
popular local Dravidian demigods of a similar type, other record 
of whom has now vanished, who took the place of POrpabhadra 
and Mapibhadra when Ajlvilrism spread to the south. 

As well as of those two there is every reason to believe th at 
'Ajivikism, like Buddhism and Jainism, accepted the reality 
of the chief Hindu dairies. Gosils, in defining the Ajivika heavens, 
in each of which the soul resides during its last transmigrations, 
mentions Brahmaloka among the Mapasas and M& pn i' tte rst * 
This indicates that he recognized the ezisteoce of the god Brahma, 
and we may infer that the rest of the Hindu pantheon of the time 
was accept^ by Ajivildsm. 

Dr. Barua would go ftirther than this, “ The same chapter *’ 
(of the BhagatxUi SOtra), ha writes, " also points to an age when 
many Vodio and non-Aryan deities were affiliated to the Ajiviya 
pantheon, e.g. Ponnabbadda, and Mapibbadda, Sohamma, 

* M iAam id du Q, 1. pp^ a». W. 

* AMiiSva, ». AU. Mj. •.rr. funnaUadda, MdtModda. 

* Vaaa. 61, l» (VoaoM eda.), ud r«<k in BOtaatm, Index tfaaus in Oe 
irU,, nr. JiapMadn. 

* Adi, M. 12 (Kumbtinkuaam •dn.). Th* Poon* adn. {Adi. SI, It) (iv«* th* 

* Coocunswamr, YaJttae, pi. i, p. SS, and pL 1. 

* V.*apci*,p. 260. 
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fianalrlnimAr n^ Bunbka, M*hi*ukka, WmI AiAO^- * 

We r.An only Agree witli him ea regftrda the first two names, 
and that of Bambha or Brahma. Admittedly these names 
and some others do occur in the relevant chapter of the 
BhagavaR Sfltro, but they are there spoken iwt by Ooafcla, but 
by Maha\'ira,* who, after Qosala’s death, propheines that the soul 
of his renegade disciple will, after a long period of births in 
purgatories, attain divinity in the Jama heavens ^ the names 
mentioned by Barua are merely those of some of the twelve Jaina 
Aolpos,* and give no indication whatever of the divinities wor¬ 
shipped by the Ajlvikas. We have already seen that the Ajivika 
classification of the heavens was very different. Therefore our 
attempts at reconstructing an Ajivika pantheon must stop with 
POrpabbadra, Manibbadra, and Brahma. Other gods there 
must have been, but wo have no evidenoe of their names. 

AjIvika Loaio 

The evideiwe of the Jaina commentators shows that the 
Ajivikas had their own epistemology and logic, which had 
much in common with that of the Jaina sect of Traira4»kaa.* 

The distinctive charaotaristio of the Ajivika system of 
epistemology, like that of the Traiiiiika Jainas, was the division • 
of propoeitioBS into three categories, in contrast to the orthodox 
Jeina system, which allowed seven. Some information on 
♦hi* system may be gathered from the commentaries to the 
Nmdi Sutra and to the Samav&ydiiga, which do not significantly 
differ;— 

'* The Ajivika heretics founded by Gottla are likewise called 
Trair&iikas, since they declare everything to be of triple character, 
viz.: living, not living, and both living and not living; world, 
not world, and both worid and not world; real, unreal, and both 
real and unreal. .In considering standpoints (nays) (they postulate 
that an entity may be) of the natnre of substance, of mode, or of 
both. Thus, since they maintain three heaps (rdri), they are 
called Traii&jikas.” * 

■ JDL. II, pp. BO-O. * JBJL M. sv.rS. MO.ioL SOS. 

• V. fupn. p. 290. a. 3, • V. mpm. pp. 17t If. 

* TiUtS to we OtMla-pratarUilA TraihUM utf/ondt, 
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Th® Ajivilcu thus seem to hsve accepted the bosio prinoiple 
of Jaina opisteiaology, without going to the over-refined 
extreme of $aji*abhaiiffi, os in the orthodox Jains tyddvSda 
and nayotnda. The Ajlviks postulato of a third possibility, 
neither being nor not being, must have formed a convenient 
logical basis for the unusual doctrine that some soub wore 
compelled to return even from ninatfo.^ These would be 
classified in the third category, sodoMl—emonoipated from 
•amtara and yet not emancipate. 


Thz Status of Makxhau GosAla 

In the course of the Bhagavati SHtra'a account of his lost days 
Goeila is twice said to have claimed for himself the status of the 
twenty-fourth and lost Rriiuihkara of the current Amuarpiifi 
ago.* The terminology of the phrase is distinctly Joins, and the 
same words might equally wdl be applied to Mohaviro. The 
Ajivika system of ohronometry, outlined elsewhere in the 
Bhagavali* mokes no mention of the Jains UUarpitfi and 
Avaaorpini, or phases of universal development and decline. 
Furthermore the Buddhist description of the Ajhnka tMijdtia, 
or spiritual oolours, plooes only three individuals, not twenty- 
four, in the highest rank.* Yet Jainism and Ajivikism were 
so oloee in their origins, that it is possible that the two held a 
theory of Rrthatikaraa in oonunon. It is unlikely that the Ajivikos, 
with thoir doctrine of immensely long ptaJidJkalpaa, were content 
with only three UrtAaiUotraa, and twenty-four seems a more 
probable figure. 

Whatever the total number of (irthaAkaraa it is evident 
that Qosola enjoyed a status among his followers comparable 
to that of Mshavirs among the Joinos, and was treated 
with great respect. Like Mshsvlra, he seems to have been 
considered omniscieDt by his devotees, for Ayompula, who visited 
him in his last delirium, refers to him os such.* Already in the 

'Ube AAUnimi ea, tad atml ladatal. SafB-einUyiJn draww'-dititaai paryiudtiitmm 
MofdttiJham «■>- IHolru IriMT raJHAu etamiir Ui TrttraMH. .Vaadi comm., 
lol. Ill, quoted Weber ytrarieMmat. ii, p. MS, Cf. iimmaadmt eomio., fol. ItS. 

‘ V. anpre, p. 209. ' V. nipn, pp. M. 68. ' V. lajm, pp. 263-64. 

* V.iapni.pp.243ff'. * V. tupre, p. 62. 
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BhagavoR Svtra cartain pious Ajlvikas aw referred to as orihanta- 
devoid^, which poesibly implica that they invested their orAon^, 
Makkhah and others, wiUi divine status.^ 

The evli«st of Tamil eouroos. MaitiimfialM, mentions 
Ma^lcali only as the author of the Ijlvika scripturee. Cuiofidga- 
dttiydr tefoie to h™ as omniscient,* and the commentator 
Tattuvappirakacar describes him as the omfcap or arhant. 
The latter text does not mention him by name, but it is evident 
that only Majkali can be meant. In these two souroea his status 
is still t^t of a Jaina drtkaAkara. 

SUaktd, however, seems to represent another school of 
Ajivikism, wherein the hagiology has become a theology, 
Matkali, the Apta^, is, as in the other sonroes, the all-knowing 
Lord. He is perfectly motionless and silent, lest he mjuie 
minute living creatures by his speech.* He is fitee from 
age and decay, his form is inoompiehensible (tsritTiQ-urwmim), 
and he k like the rainbow.* Yet he seems to be by no means 
oompletely removed from his followers, as were the Jaina arhanu, 
but to appear to them from time to time, as unexpectedly and 
unpredictably aa the rainbow,* if we are to accept VAmanamuni’s 
very probable interpretation of the obscure passage in the text. 
The latter also refers to Matkali as t^n, the Qod. With this 
wo must compare the verse quoted by the Jaina comnoentator 
which declared that the Ajivikas believe that the 
iirAahia^ return to earth when their doctrine is in danger.* 

The F<Iyu Purdjta shows ua Ajlvikaa worshipping Pi^Soat 
arith oostly ceremonies,* while HXiakiei depicts Jda^kali aa a sort 
of god, manifesting hinuelf to his devotees in sudden and brilliant 
theopbanies. Both Sil&nka and Hallifena, as well as the 
Ciioilaiia-ctttiyjr suggest that, like Vifou, he was thought of as 
occasionally performing avaiSrat.* We have here evidence of a 
school of Ajivikism which had developed a devotional cult, which 
may have had much in common with the lose orthodox sects of 
YaifoAvism, such as the Faficaritras.* 

• AA. Tlii. *S. 3F0, ^ 360. V. aapck, p. 140. 

• XraaMiaa «iinM». 0.366. T. 2. * ya,672. 

• K6o.ila.r«tt-aFO^|(>S. Him., t. 673. 

' /l•fuu4aalK«•p.l)te4 lopfi***. Ooma. to obove. 

• V. MOM, pj>. 2^ 280. * V. npta., pp. 163 ff. 

• V.in6m.pp.3M-B2. 


* V. tupn, pi. 260. 
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The AjMI^ represented by Afainmiiaiai, and slso by 
C»uifldgaoittiy3r, if we exclude the verge of the latter text referred 
to above, would seem to be that of a purer school, wherein the 
iniportanoe of Mafkali is like that of Mahavim in Jainism and of 
Buddha in Hinayana Buddhism. The more orthodox terminology 
in the latter text, for in stance the employment of the word 
or hormo,* and the absence of emphasis on determinism in 
this, the most recent connected account of Ajivika teaching, 
suggest that one branch of the smaU Ajivika community 
was in the fourteenth century merging with the Jainas. This 
is the subfltiatum of truth in Hoemle's theory, that the 
AjIvikas and Digainbaras were identioal, and is the basis of the 
belief of such Tamil scholars as Schomecus, who, quoting Pope, 
believed that the Ajivika atomic doctrines enqiiessed in dmMdga- 
outtyir were the product of an heretical Jaina sect.* We have 
resson to believe that other AjIvikas were, from the days of 
Utpala onwards,* drawing close to Vaiy^avism. No doubt the 
last followers of Makkhali Gosila, the baretio of Savatthi, 
forgot their master for either Kff ca or Mah&vlra, according to the 
branch of Ajlvtkism to which they belonged. 

* V. aaim, po. tSS-W, 2M. 

* Dtt Sti v an M lUiita, pp. lOi-S. 

* y.aapf*.iip.lWff. 
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CONCLUSION 

Summary 

In tlio preceding pages we have traced as far as we can the 
history and doctrines of the Ajivikas. Qieat lacunae and serious 
uncertainties remain, but the main ontiuies of the story are 
clear. 

Out of the philosophioal ferment of the sixth century B.c. 
at least throe unorthodox sects developed in the same region, 
all seeking more satisfying explanations of the coemio m3rst«ry 
than those of sacrificial brihmaoism and the Upant9adio gnosis. 
Those soots were built around the doctrines of Buddha, Mahavira, 
and Qos&la, about each of whom a great body of legend aocu- 
mulated. From this unreliable material, it would seem that 
Gos&la was at one time closely associated with Mahavira, 
the Jaina drthaHkara, but that later their partnership was brokon. 
Clooely alhed to Goshla were Parana Kassapa the antinomian, 
and probably Pakudha Kaccayana the atomist, whose doctrines 
were adopted by the later Ajivikas. Gtos&la's fatalism inspired 
the new sect, wUch developed around groups of naked wanderers, 
devoted to asceticum, but accused by their opponents of secret 
lioentiouBneas. A vigorous lay community supported the Ajivika 
sect, which held its own until the Mauryan period, when it appears 
to have reached its zenith and to have received the patronago of 
Aioka and of his successor Daiaratha. After this, however, 
the Ajfvika community in Northern India dwindled rapidly, 
and soon became insignificanL 

In South India it survived longer. Ajivika ascetics reached 
the Tamil country probably in the Haur}'mn period, and the 
oommunitiee which they founded survived at least until the 
fourteenth century, though often heavily taxed by orthodox kings 
and village oommunities. The one fifteenth century reference of 
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y*idy»nAtha Ddqita is th« Ust wv hear of thom.» We may 
infer that by thia time or eoon after they had oeaeed to exiat. 


Dr. Babua’s Turks Qukkttonk 

In ooncluding hi* valuable paper on the Ajiviltaa, Dr. B. M. 
Barua aeks oertain pertinent quoetions, which, though stated 
by the author to be two in numl^r, are in fact three:— 

“ . . . The simultaneous piooeas of absorption and assimila* 
tion which seems so largely aooountable for the dtsappearance of 
the Ajivikas involve (sic) two questions of lar-reaohing 
importance, which are 

" (1) Where are the Ajivikas who maintained their exutenoe 
among the rival sects up tall (sic) the foorteenth century A.n., if 
not later 1 

" (2) Is it that the Ajivika (sic) system dwindled into inaignifi* 
canoe without emiohing the systems which supplanted and 
supplemented it f 

" Finally if it be admitted that truth never dies and that the 
Ajivikas had a distinct message for Indian peoples, the history 
of the Ajivikas cannot be concluded without a general reflection 
on the course of Indian history, nor can the historian discharge 
his true function without determining the place of the Ajivikas 
in the general scheme of Indian history as a whole." * 

Dr. Barua’s first question is quickly answered by all who have 
even cursorily examined the foregoing pages, or any other work 
on Ajivildsm. The Ajivikas have oeasi^ to exist. Answers to the 
second and third questions are loss easy, bat we conclude by 
attempting to give them. Our conclusions must be tentative, but 
we submit them as our own inferences from and interpretations of 
the facts which we have gathered. 

Tkk Invluskci ok tub AjIvikak 

It has already been suggested that two schools of thought or 
sub-sects existed within the Dravidian Ajivika oommunity. The 
first retained, with modificatioos, the seven element theory of the 
SSnutMa-phaUt SuUa.* As far as we can gather it did not remem- 

' V. miprs, p. IM. * JDL. H, pp. 70-00. * V. ■upra, pp. $02 ff. 
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bar Parana Kaosapa. In ita lat«r aUgea it seems to have adoptod 
orthodox terminology,* and when we last hear of it it is apparently 
in the prooeas of aasiinilation with Jainism.* This school is that 
referred to in M<u^im(kalai and in CivaHina-dUiyUr. 

The second sub-«eot had moved far from early Ajtvildsm. 
It taught the existanoe of only five elements,* and the 
theory of ataeolito-turyatotiam,* which, in ita collorary of 
the illusorineas of all phenomena, represents a step in the 
direction of monism. school remembered the early teacher 
Parana,* and believed that ita founder, Blafkali, was a divine 
being, manifesting visions of himself to his devotees and inoama- 
ting himaelf for the restoration of the Ajivilca faith.* This is the 
Ajivikism of NUakici. 

These two schools may be compared to Hinayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism. The tendency towards monism, theism, and bhakti, 
which is evident in the later schools, both of Ajlvikism and 
Buddhism, was part of the profound religious and cultural move* 
menta at work in the India of the time, which' culminated in 
the popular devotional Hindoiam of the Middle Agee. 

With the Ajivikas that tendency may have manifested iteelf 
quite early, for it is already suggested in the VSyu PurdRO.* 
As this branch of the sect decayed we may suggest that its mem¬ 
bers drew more and more closely to Vaifoavism, with ita similar 
doctrines of theism and avaUbra$. From Utpala’s commentary 
to Varahamihira * it aearoa that this process had commenced aa 
early as the tenth century a.d. 

It is likely that former Ajivikas would not at first find 
a spiritual home with the more reputable Vaifnavite sects, 
but rather with a soot on the fringes of orthodoxy, such aa the 
P&fioaiitraa, and there are features of PkScaritra teaching which 
are very rommisceot of that of the Ajivikaa. The doctrine of 
avaiSnu or divine incarnations ia one anch feature; others, though 
leas obvious, are equally significant. For instance the Pafioaratra, 
like the Jaina and the Ajivika, uses the term fiva for the soul,* 
in prefeienoe to dtind. As with the Ajivikas, the soul, according 

> V.Mi|>r».|)^m-M,MS.S77. * V. mim, p. S77. * V. ■opra. p. 205. 

* V. Mpn. pp. 28S tr. * V.Ktpca, pp. w>-8l. • V. •aprm, p. jfs. 

* V. npra. pp. ISS B. * V. rapn, pp. 108 ff. 

* Sphradet', Imlmiiuiion to i’MoarStra, p. M. 
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to P&Aoatitn theory, is in some sense atoroio,^ and liberated 
souls are of two olaasea. n^yu and mukUu, the fonner of which 
CM moamate themselves at will, just as Vi«>u himselt* We recall 
the maifdalat and Mtn^odAoJbM of CtmiidTa-eUliySr.* 

Like Ajivikism the Pincaratra system has a doctrine of 
myori, although in the latter it is not so important as in the 
theory of Makkhali GoeaU. " In the foetus like oondiUon 
of the manut in the energy (hhi) of God there springs up 
ftom time-energy (feUa-AiW) the subtle destby (myetfi) which 
represents the universal orderbg element (sono-atydmaibA).” * 
iVtyori is ** not only what the Voife^ikas call DU, to wit the 
regulator of positions in space ... but ... it also regulates, 
as karmic necessity, the mtellectual capacity, bclinations, 
and practical ability of every bebg KSla, " the mysterious 
power existing m time which urges everything on ... is 
upon as originating &om myoti.” * 

These similarities are by no means conclusive, but they 
suggest mutual influence. The doctrine of Niye^, as propounded 
by Makkhali Qoeala, is to be found recorded b texte much 
earlier than the PdiloarStra SamAuSs, the earlieet quotation 
from which is as late as the tenth century a.d.,^ although they 
are thought to have been written some centuries earlier.* It is 
therefore possible that the Piflcaratias borrowed the doctrine 
of from the Ajivikas, givingita theistic basis by convertbg 
it bto a secondary principle emerging from their g(^ 
SimUanties may also be found between Ajivildsm and other 
Vaifoavite schools, especblly those of Southern India , where the 
Ajivika sect survived longest. Thus the A|var VaUnavite hymn- 
writers believed " that the grace of God was spontaneous and 
did not depend on any effort on the part of the devotee We 
recall the words of Makkhali: ** There is no qoestion of bringing 
unripe karma to fruition ... by virtuous oooduct, by tows, 
by penance, or by chastity." >• Contact with the Ajivikas may have 


* IWd..j».S7. » lbM.,pp.«e-«. • V.iupfa.».j«0. 

* Dm Ciapta, UUtorg 1/ Iitiim PMlMopIp, toI. UI, p. ifi. 

' Schrader, ImlrodmeHotk to PatonUra. p^ 6i. 

* Ibid., too. oil. Sooth Indian dairism alio girao Mb and atpalii minor 

pooitiona in iu nwtanhinMal lebeiiK, aa the 7lh ^ Sth Mtaw. Uuooah which 
tha amil b conttolba Iw ta rma. Schomerot, Dtr p. 187. 

MbfcL.p.18. • Ibid., p. IS. 

* Dm OitpSa, gblcryqf/adbaroi IB,p. M. ** V.BDpn,p.l4. 
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developed thia theistio akny&v6da, or doctrine of salvatton by 
grace. 

It ie eli to possible that Ajlvikism influenced the dootrinee of 
Madhva and the Dvoita school of Vaisnaviam. Madhva has 
been said to owe much to early Dravidian Christianity,* and the 
parallels between Christianity and some of Madhva's doctrines 
are certainly okwe, But we do not believe that the Sj^an Chris* 
of Malsbar have ever maintained a rigid Calvinism which 
classed all souls in three groups, those destined for salvation, 
perpetual transmigration, and damnation respectively.* For 
this doctrine we can find no more likely prototype than the rigid 
determmism of Ifalckhali, especially when combined with the 
later Ajivika doctrine of the manffola ainl tambodhaka forms of 
salvation.* Madhva seems to have taken Ajivika determinism 
and recast it in a theistic mould. In fact it might be suggoeted 
that the whole school of salvation “ on the analogy of the cat ” 
(•pH^i-campantam), which arose in the Dravidian country 
with the growth of Mohti, owed much in inspiration to tbs 
originally atheistic Ajivika doctrine of ATty^'. 

The influence of the Ajlvikas on the doctrines of the Pafleara- 
tras, Ajvars, and followers of Madhva oannot be proved, bat 
it may be inferred as a valid probability. A further line of 
influence may also be suggested. 

As we have shown, the Mahabhdrata proves that fatalist 
viswi, implying a far more complete determinism than 
the orthodox doctrine of karma, were widespread in Northern 
India at a very early period.* Further evidence, from the Elpio 
onwards, shows that the small Ajivika community of later 
days was not alone in its fatalism. Thus Manu instructs the 
Aryan not to rely on Destiny but to act for himself.* 
Bhartrhari's Nitidataka oonUins ten verses in honour of Fate.* 
Like Manu, the HMpadeia bean witnoas to and deploroa the 
existence of fatalist views.* Even in later times we can still 
hear echoes of Makkhali Gos&la's despairing cry. If aUhi jntrUa- 
kara. The Ajlvikas survived until the Iste medieval period in the 
Tamil country, and certain later Tamil proverbs seem to show 

• ariorMn,£JtJr.Tiii,p.234. • lbid..loe.«M. • V.«iprm,pLtea 

« V.«i|ifi>.p.218. • t11,KWl • iVnOoioia, TV, si-80. 

' BUdpadtia. i. ». V. tapn. p. S3, a. 2. 
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tn^ of their teaching. We quote a few examples from Jenaen’e 
ooUeotion;— 

That which does uot exist will not come into existence, 
and that which exists will not be annihilated.”» This is the 
Ajivika doctrine of avicalila-iuUfaivam. 

” Even if a man do penance on the point of a needle he will 
not get more than was destined for him.” • 

“ One may bathe so as to wash off oil, but who can rub so 
as to free himself from fate.” • 

" Though a man exert himself over and over again he «>vfll 
only get what comes on the appomted day.” * This reminds ns 
once more of Oosala’s original teaching; " There is no strength, 
no courage, no human endurance.” 

As the propagator of Ute doctrine of the futility of human 
effort and of the all-embraoing power of Destiny, Ajivikism 
cannot have failed to “ enrich the systenw which aupplantcd 
and supplemented it It would indeed be an error of over- 
oantion to assert that this system, in the two thousand years 
of its existence, had no influence on the development of wide¬ 
spread and popular theories in agreement with its fundamental 
doctrine of determinism. 

Th* Fiacx or rme AjIvikas ik Ikdian Histoby 
T he position of the AjIvikas in “ the general acheme of Indian 
history as a whole ” can best be understood by again looking 
at their origins. They emerged at a time when the whole civilised 
world waa in intellectual ferment, which was expreesed in India 
in the berstioa] noa-brihmanic socta, and the gnosis of the 
Upanifads. The reaction was in part a revival and restatement of 
pre-Aryan and pre-polytheist animism—an animism adapted to 
the high degree of material civilization already reached by ita 
adoption of ethical standards and of speoulati^w world-views, 
which were later worked up into metaphysical systems of great 
complexity and subtlety. Buddhism moved furthest away from 

‘ lUatu tarilu, Mffotn foUfs. Jtmen. CUimi/Ud CoUcrtloii ef Ttmtil PnmiU, 

|>.e,lM>.4«. 

' Dei mutaifil knam eifiUum Us kifaikiMm. IMd.. |i. 5, no. 49. 
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* A/ullItt SMiyaspiiMn ikum nif Up Umm. Ibid., p. S. do. SS. 
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t>ii« primitive enimist background, but ita homblo anocatry may 
perfaape be tnoed in the doctrine of tranamigration whiob it shared 
with all sects, and which appears by this time to have become a 
fundamental axiom of all Indian oneds. With the other creeds 
and sects the animist origins are clearer. The impersonal brahman 
of the Upanifads is probably derived not from the anthropo¬ 
morphic polytheism of the Aryans, but from the belief in im¬ 
personal magical power, or metna, oommoQ to most primitive 
peoples. The doctrines of the Jainas and the Ajivikas show further 
and stronger traces of the animist heritage. The conception 
of dhorma, adharma, stihha, and duhiha as in some sense material ^ 
is surely a survival of the primitive mentabty, which is scarcely 
capable of conceiving am abstract entity. 

The Ajivikas show an even closer relationship to animism 
in their doctrine of the atomic nature of the soul, a theory but 
little removed from the soul-stuff theories of the savage, 
who viewed even the life of man os a solid substance. It is to the 
credit of the Ajivikas that on this primitive basis they developed 
what was probably the earlieat atomic theory of India; the 
concept of invisible and unchanging atoms is surely a manifesta¬ 
tion of a rationally controlled imagination of a high order, 
and for this we must give credit to Pakudha Kaccayana, the 
doctrines of whom, if not the name, wore preserved by the 
Ajfvika sect. 

Similarly the Ajivikas deserve credit for their doctrine of 
ffiyati. This represents a very real recognition of orderliness 
in a universe on ^e human level apparently wholly unpredictable 
and disorderly. The same, it is true, may be said of the other 
new seota of the period, all of which, reviving in one way 
or another the Vedic concept of fla, but incorporating with it an 
atheistic or impersonal fiiM principle, posited a framework of 
karmic cause and effect, within which the soul moved. It was 
for the Ajivikas to drive this doctrine to its extreme conclusion, 
and replace the chain of causation, new links of which might be 
forged by the free will of the individual, by the single determining 
principle, Niyati, which denied free will altogether. The prag- 
noatio value of this doctrine was slight, or even negative, but 
at least Makkhali Gosala may claim the doubtful honour of 
* V. (upr*, pp. MS. M7. 
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Mticip*ting by ov«r two thotuand yoara the now rather unfaahk>n- 
adIo world view of the nineteenth oentiuy phjriiaiet. 

It ia nowadays not unheard of for the historian to attempt 
to find economic and material oounterparta to phikaophio and 
i^igioua devolopnnenta, and to give logical priority to the former. 
Thua the development of phikaophy in Ancient Oreeoe baa been 
aecribed to the replacement of the tribal warlords of the Homeric 
ago by a community of mty states; with the disappearanoo of the 
chieftains and tribal kings the gods, who were their heavenly 
counterparts, appeared obsolete to the best tninAi of the times, 
and new apecr^tive systems were devised to replace them! 
Similarly the rise of Protestantism in Europe m the sixteenth 
and seventeenth oenturies has been attributed to the growth 
of a powerful oommercial middle dasa, antagonistic to the ruling 
anstocraoioe, and demanding a new order in religion as in politics. 

While we cannot share the view that this theory of the develop¬ 
ment of philosophy and religion oontaina the whole truth, it 
may be conceded that the phikeopher and the religious reformer 
may often be inspired, consciously or unoonsoionsly, in their 
sesroh for deeper insight by social, economic, and political 
change. It is poesible to suggest a social and economic oounter- 
part to the great wave of spiritual unrest which swept the Ganges 
valley in the sixth oentu^ B.a 

The thirty-three great gods of the Aryans, and the lesser 
earth-spirits of the aboriginaK were too motley a company 
to oorrespond to the orderly civilization which had already 
emarged, whik the martial and capricious character of the former, 
and the chthonio nature of the latter group of divinitiea, were 
inadequate to meet the spiritual needs of the rising class of 
merchants, to the existence of which both Buddhist and Jaina 
texts testify. We will concede to the historical materialist that 
Buddhism, Jsinism, and Ajivikism were to this extent a refleo- 
tion of the changes in the social and eoonomk pattern of the times. 

Among the throe new cults Ajtvikism stands out for its thorough¬ 
going reoognition of order in the universe. Tbeooemosof Makkhsh 
GosiJa is immense in space and tune, and ordered in every detail. 
The traditional cosmology, on the other hand, is an untidy 
confusion, wherein, for instance, the immediate cause of the 
monsoon^is the victory of lodra over the cloud-dragon, and its 
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ultimate cause the satisfactory pexformanee of the sacrificM 
wberaby Indra and the other gods aro maintained. The earlier 
ooDoeption is only appropriate to a half-civilisod tribal society. 
The efforts of the poets of the philosophical hymns in the ^ and 
Athann Vedaa, and of the brahmapic thinkers who attempted to 
systematue the theory of the sacrificial cult, probably took 
place at the same time as comparable dovolopmenta in the sphere 
of political and economic organisation. The great efflorescence 
of loligiouB thought ooincided with the growth of largo well- 
organised kingdoms in Magadha, Kosala, Kosambi, and Avanti. 

Of the various new doctrines propounded in the sixth century 
B.a, that of Ajivikism, with its rigidly controlled cosmos, eooms 
the moot appropriate to a closely knit autocracy, and it is sig¬ 
nificant that it appears to have reached its period of greatest 
i nffnAnnA in the time of tho Mauryas, when Indian government 
attuned a higher degree of centralization over a larger area 
than at any other period before the nineteenth century. With 
the decline of centralised control, and the growth of smaller 
loosely knit kingdoms, to which leaser states were linked 
in quaai-feudal relationship, the sect wuied in power, and 
ultimately vanished. The more orthodox concept of karma, 
which allows some scope for human initiative, seems more 
appropriate to such conditions than does the rigid determinism 
of Niyati. After the Maurya period central govemmenta were 
by no means all-powerful; often indeed they were unable to 
maintain control in their outlying provinces ; and the political 
unity of BharatavarM had vanished. The rapid decline of 
popular support for Ajivikism, which seems to have taken place 
after the Maurya period, may perhaps be attributed to the 
unconscious conviction that Ajivika ooemology did not fit 
the facts as they appeared on earth. It will be remembered that 
tho sect survived longeet in districta ruled by the Cola kingdom, 
where the political machine seems to have functioned more 
smoothly and efficiently than in most other parts of India. 

A ftirthor religious development, which affected the Ajivikas, 
also shows a correspoudeitoe to contemporary political changes. 
While no ntouarch after Aioka exerted so much power as he, 
the status of kingship rose fiiom Mauryan times onwards. A^ka, 
although “ dear to Gods ”, was a simple The Guptas, 
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on th« other hand, were emperon (mahirdjddhiri^). In the 
•Meeting ©pooh ahnoet every independent king, however email 
his kingdom, adopted this or somo suoh magniloquent title. 
The theory of the king’s divinity gained ground from Kuahln 
times onwards. In the smaller kingdonw which succeeded the 
Mauryas, especially as the standards of bureaucratic administra* 
tion dccl^, kings claimed a more exalted status and at the same 
time, owing to the smaller size of their kingdoms, their presenoe 
must have been felt more dirocUy by their subjeota. The imper¬ 
sonal principles of the heretical sects may have been appropriate 
to the loss personal bureaucratic machine of the Mauryas, 
but they did not resemble the actual situation of later times, 
when power was usually vested in a single very exahed individual. 
Theism would be better suited to such a state of adaiis, and 
theism did in fact begin to manifest itself ss a eignificant element 
in the Indian religious situation at about the time of the break-up 
of the Maurya empire. Strengthened perhaps by survivals from 
popular ohthonic cults, or even by idess from the West, it 
developed throughout the Hindu period of India’s history, and, 
08 we have seen, AjlvUdsm itself was not unaifeeted by it.* 
Indian theism reached its final form when much of the land was 
in the control of alien monarchs, and when simple people most 
have been cravmg for the milder paternal despotism of sueh 
legendary rulers as Kima and Vikram&ditya. Titus the growth 
of devotional monotheism fits into the perspective of India’s 
poUtical vicissitades. 

We would not by thie analysis ins.int.ain that the rise and 
decline of religious systems and sects are mere reflections of sooisl 
oonditiona. They are, however, manifestations of human need. 
If they can no longer fully satisfy the needs of their adherents 
they will stagnate and die. But a religion is long in d 3 ring. It 
may obtain a new lease of life by a restatement of old verities 
in a more modem form, or by the introduction of now elements 
of belief. It may retain an attenuated and local existence long 
after it has outlived its period of general usefulueos. And even 
when it is dead, some of its features may survive in a disguised 
form, inoorporated into other sjitems, or maintained as folklore 
or superstition. Thus for a while Ajlvikism met the needs of 
• V. mpem, pp. >7e-77. 
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ft IftTgft body of ftdhoTODtB, but soon bogftQ to loftc itn vitftlity ; 
it sorvivod long in one zogion of India, inoorporating new features 
into itft doctrine; and it does not seem to have vanished without 
leaving some faint traoes upon Inter Indian religion. 

So, tentatively, we answer Dr. Bnrua’s questions, and conclude 
our study of the Ajivikas. Their long, but by no means glorious 
existence, has left but few traces, and we have only boon 
able to reconstruct their history and doctrines in faint outline 
by extracting every possible hint from the material available 
to us. Evan now it has been necessary to leave many questions 
unanswered, and large gaps in the structure of the history of the 
Ajlvikas are unfilled. But new information may yet oome to light 
arfaich may enable the structure to be strengthened. No work 
of history can have more a provisional oonolosion—the 
remainder of the History and Doctrines of the Ajlvikas is yet to 
be written. 
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128. m n. 8. 139. 880, 828. 8M>, 
848-3. 246-0, 2S1-S, 884. 280-1. 
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10 an. 1, 8, 3. 10 nn. 8. 3, 10 n. 7. 
87 n. 7, 71 n. 0, 08 a. 8, 107 a. 1. 
188a. l.lSena.S.6.7,S41nn.l,3.4, 
8U a. 6, 24S iw. 8. 6, 261 a. 4 
Boddh-ion. .(at, 3. 6, 12, 28. 80, 36, 
101, 184, 131, 178. 183, 800, 368-0. 
880, 283 { ooafaMd wHii A*.. 107, 
138; nUUoM with Aa. 186-681 
aoriptaraa, 8 - 6 , 87-8, 33. 288 
BOUtr, O., 140, 181. 170, 173 
barial, riUMd, la A. iaitiatloo aad 
paaaaoa. 100, 118 
Biuaoaf, 8., 101 


Caiuaya, n.pr., 117 

a aaoml apol la popalar 
rMgioo. naually a trae or monod, 
31-6, 60-1, 67, 184, 102 
eaferaAora, type of aaeeiio, 106 
eatraeaiK, a aalranal emperor, 144 
OUnkya, dyaaaty, 205 
Oalvtaieai. 283 

Oamara, Indta of the cttmt, 70 
Oaiaataota. pL, 201 
OampS. pi., n. 43, 73, 96, 183 a. 1 
nm., 148, 167 
Oanaraeo. 804 
OaadalS, a.pr.. 206. SOS 
Caadoyafapa, ealta, 38 
Caadra Gupta 1, i8 
Oaodragopta llauiya, eaperor, 77, 
181,167, 193 
C46. B.pr.. 08 
eaniJba, trpe of a ioaiie, 109 
OoraSa aaeUil d , atedioal text, 87 
eorlaidtoi, a. laat thin^ 

Oiradia. a BMterialiat aaot, 3, 17, 86, 
166. 184, 204; e. alao LohAyato, 

oatafariee, A., oh. xill, fOMim ; aeran 
aleoMatary, 16, 263-6 
OUtan. Tam. po^ 197-8 
OatataaBiyika, achool of Jainiafa, 
178-0 

cauaatlofi, Bnropaaa doctoiae, 287 


cauaeloaanoea, dootrina, of, £87 
oaTaa, A., 160-180 ; Baddhiat, 186; 
Jalna, ISO 

Oo^lasa (Pkt, « Skt. Cotaka), ohief- 
lain of VeaUi, 60-70, 73. 76. 
133 a. 1 

empMohor (TWm. • SkU aaiadadAaha), 
860-1, 8S1-3 

CSantral Alia, freaooe, lOS 
Oayloa, 166 ; Aa, la, 146 
ChaktaTarti. A.. IK, 800; qaotad. 
101 

ehaaea, a. SaAgaH 

O^mata, Lo^ 18 a. 8, 19 n. 7, 
118 a. 1 

Charpeatier, J., 36. 74, 94 
ohaatity, row ot, 186 
Chtai-a, -aaa, Baddhiat IHarature, 118; 
vaiaion of <SdtiMA4a-]DAala <9ii8a, 81, 
83,01 

ChrMtoally, 83 a. 1; Syrian, 282 
chronometry. A., 888-3. 878 

Tam. poem, 134,19?; 
quoted, 107 a. 4 

OiraMaa-oilitydf Parafoifom, Tam. 
Bahrita text, 81, 01, 106, 118. 
186-7, 108, 200, 202, 204, 238. 
244-6, 886, 260-1, 264-6, 876-7, 
280; quoted. 91 a. 10. 238 nn. 4, 5. 
260 a. 8, 264 0.6. 268 a. 9. 
266 a.6 

cl a aaaa of man. r. aMMH 
eoina. of Haiaa of Kadimlr, 206, 800 
Oola. kiaK^. 194, 808 
0>)aawoQalam, pL, 108 
eommantatora, qnotationa from A. 

litaratoro by. 180-3 
Ooeaeioaa Bht^ aaraa, 240 
Cbrafa, pL, 43 
Oofdya, pL, 44 

eomooUta, k,, oh. xiii, paarim, 288-6 
CaohuUaZn Sa^ 7 
Oapda, a.pr., 78 
Canainfham, A., 33, 168-6 
edrpl, oomaiaatary, to AaoivoAo 
Aura. 41 

rataat (Tam.), awaataaaa, aaiMaal 

plnanipa, 126, 2K 


Dadhapalnaa, n.pr., 148 

Doaoe, Laat, 68. 117 

daaoins, ritual, 194 

Dapdaohuklt, pL, 208 

Dapdakl, k., 29 

dapifia, typa of aaeolio, 170-1 

dai6As,a(ram, 188-131 

daridda-l i in, typa of aaoatia, 43, 47 
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DiUanUli*. k.. lSO-1,164-{l, IST, 109, 
>78 

Dm Oupt*. 8. N,. quoted, »0, >81 
Oeooua, 206 

D* U VulM* PouMin. L,, 74 a, I 

Dulki-Too^ru PiUar, 148 

DwUny. 7. 2», >8>-8i *. ako Fate, 

dataraunlim, 3, 8, 17. 10, ». 00, 

A* dip 

dmo, u codT^ 183.143, >10, >01, >08. 

mSt A.. >18. >», ttO, >73-4 
DuriaaapiTu Tkau, k. ot Osjrloti, 140 
dmtjtnUa, daiaigod. >10 
DeTMS^u, lupr., 14>-3 
DUiuwa (PiU) - Skt. tUanaa, 10 
DiammtapaJa Commm$ary, P41i text. 

80, 00-7, 100. 107, 113. 301 
dkoiMi, u raoMnn, about 0 foot, >03 
diarma, good ooaduel. nghteooMoaM, 
riitiM, >06>7 
dialootfe, »S-230 
dial. A., 118-133 

DtgMBbaru, tho broook of Joiaiam 
wkoao aaoatiaa pnotiaed naditT, 
107, 131, 107-8, 170, 174-0, 181, 
183-4, 180, 203-4, >77 
Dlgbanakha, lupr., 67 
Dteba Kikiya, rai aoriptara, 11, », 
103. >00: quoted. 73 a. 3. 73 n. 6: 
«. alao AnUmoMlo Suite, JfoM- 
porMwUdita Sulla, SAmaAOa- 
pkala Suite 

DikaKiter, V. R. R.. 134 
Dl6n4ga, Buddkiat logielan, 107 
dMdearu, 61. 60-8, 04. 70, 117, >13, 
>00 

Diriaa Blrtha, teran, >40 
DiaudnidOita, Boddbiol Skt. test, 83, 
86-0, 07, lOO, 138, 148-7, >07; 
qnot^ 87 on. 1. > 

Do4b, pL, 4 
diooBM, 14, >62 

Drink^a, four, 03. 127-130. 364; laat, 
00 

Driindda, Jaiaa acriptoro, 178-181 
du ^ 4afOoter<yu,typoofA.aaoetio, 111, 

duAUo, anffertng. 01 
Dulna, Dbolan Buddkiat aeHptaroa, 
>1. 34 

Draite, aobool of VaknaTlaBi, 28S 
dMadoa, typo of eompound noun, 100, 

no 


•kodaodlu. typo of VaiaouTite aaoelic, 
47, 70. IOOl 114, 100-7, 100-17S, 
174, 184-0. >04 


Ekatloa, >38. >03 

okmoota, 01, 210, U8-8: ehaiao- 
terittiea of. >00, >08 


akpoant, 183, 209; a. alao Spcinkling 
Blophant 

BqoIJo^ a.pr.. 31-S 
•pto, btenUoro, 7; Inditiaa, 133; 
Tam.. 107 

aroistkia (parta4aM>. 83 


&eallka, 14, 248 

latellam, 10. >1. 1»; Aiyan, 8; 
A., oh. ail. fottim ; a. alao deter- 
miakoi. utyolkdda 
Pate, 0, >31, oh.zii, paaeiai, >60; 

a. alao DwtiBy, 

Fxfdlad, n.pr., 7 
PBf gu aaoai.J.. 168 
VWhtka, aight; a. Laat Thinga 
Pkot, J. F.. 103 
fortuno-telliBg, 137, 147, 108 
Fouekar, A.,T07 
Frmako. R. 0.. >4, >48 
ftaa will. 339-330. 233, >84 
funanuy urna. 111 


Otbada^Ok. dynaaty, >08 
poaruio. type of aaoatlo, 181 
poaofdjM, tribal ckkRaiaa, 70 

Oibpdft^ M 

pa adia W nafn (P>8), aoaated aub- 
atanoa, 71-3 

aaadka-Aall4f(Pktl,aoent.akphaat. 7> 
OaiMlkira, pL, 300; aetilpturaa. 108 
fatpd. A. aaoaaBrement of time, 283 
Qaagaa, rlTar, 4,0,0-10^ 13,33.51,72, 
133, 383 

Qaiuda, a anytkkal bird; apaeiaa oL 
£00 


Qautama, fotas, 34 

S iulaaui, typa of aaeetk, 186 
ayi, pL, 100 
Oaigar. W.. 74 n. 1 

ptoraaaaaudtaiiM, type of A. aaeetio, 
111 

QiJihakOta, hill. 72 
Oobahula, a.pr-. 30 
mbiina, 103. >01; a. ako yUAca 
GobhOmi, pi., 46 
Oodbivari. tliaar, >0 
go^ A., 378-4 

OommatotTaxa, Jalna teoapla, 128 
Oopaaii. A. 8., 28. 06 
OopikI, eare, 163. 164, 167-8 
po yrf ikaa. owe of the “ Four Driaka **. 
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OonkUiMiri, UH, ISt 
Qoatim. OoMk, OoMUkk t «. 
MUkhiOi Oo*Al« 

^olro, * biUBB^io*! aepi) 33-4, 57 
potAUU, (!«■>, n 
Oorindikoaadn, k., 206 
mo*, ••Irmdoo by, 381 
andU««, dtOatUoa ct, 173 
0>«im, 285 
CnnOng, l<Mt, 68 
OrlinwMel, A., 108 
Ou61k*Ul, pL, liiMtiftion, 100 
aiijMAt, 183 

Oi^ a-pr^ MM4ia toMbar, SO, 
104-6, 317, 303; ueatio of 

KMhxnlr, 308, 310 

papa, 136, 268; tho thfoo 

baiie quaiitiM of StAkhya philo* 
•opkjr, 80; rq^., the eoooiid or 
qnelil^ Of SfAkhxo, 248 
Oageretae, Jaine oomiaaatetor, 80-3, 
174, 178-7, 186, 331-3, 238, 338; 
qa^, 233 B. 4, 326 a, 3. 238 n. 2 
Oantopafli, pL, 168 
OapU, dniaatr, 134, 163-4, 160, 
183-3, 166, IM, 286 
ovih a roligioua teaeb«; type of 
aeoMle, IM 


Rafta, a.pr., 7 
hair, •otraotloa of, 106 
Uak^ara, a-pr,, 308, 208 
Hlllhali, lupr., 33, 61, 63. 86, 60. 

61-3. 116,134. 133, 134 
Haliriidba, lazieompber, 100, 
182-4 t qMtod. 182 
HalodotA, vL, 43 
JUUl, iae^ 83-3,117 
Haia, S. M., 138 aa. 0, 7, 243 
Haribha<ba, Jaloa pbUoaoplMr. 81. 

178. 188, 223 
HiriU, a.pr., 86 

Haioa, k. of Kaaaoi, 167-8; k. of 
Kaihxalr, 148, 184. 183, 806-210 
Harfutaritt of Bipa. 167-8; quoted, 
187 n. 4 

Haetiaipura, pi., 198 
HitUfiunphl, oara inaeripUon, 146, 
168 

baaTana, JL, 260; Jaiaa, 360 a. 3, 
274 i aalr^oo in. 301 
Rabtoir. laoooUMltB, 7 
Hector, n.nr., 7 

HaatacMdira, Jaiaa polyaatb, 3, 36, 
74, 77, 144, IBS 

Banttoa, aix, ok. U, paaata^ 67, 36, 
03-8, 108, 138 


hcnnHa. 88. 110 
hero, dootned, 7 
Uiotiteya. 143, 201 
Hlaaytaa, tka form of BnddhitBi 
now praoted in Oeykn and 
Banna, 277, 360 

Uiadn-laa, 3: devotional. 117, 380, 
2871 litorature, 328 i acc<ptaraa,83 
Hitofodaia. Skt. text, 283; quoted, 
SfiiuS 

Roomie. A. P. B.. 11, 28. 33.36-6,40. 
47 n. 4, 81. 68, 76-8, 108, 114, ISI. 
133 n. 1. 130 a. 6, 143 n. 3. 143-4. 
ITS, 178, 160-1, 186, 100, 214, 236, 
246, 384 a. 1. 266, 368, 277; 
quoted, 38, 68. 68. 78, 88, 101-2, 
178, 188 

Hoatoirio Afa, 285 
Hovaaia, draaety, 168-100, 104 
Haltaaoh, B.. 148, 180, 168. 180-1, 
188 s quot^ 161 
HOoaa, IM 

inprpya. Pill verbal form, 330 


tooooelaaan. 147, 186, 206-310 
idealjaai, Eierkateyan, 230 
/<*ad, 7 

IndabkIU Ooyama, diaolpla of 
Idakirlia, 38. 47, 88 


IndO'Buropaan peopka, 7 
lad^ god, 80, 286 
iadn'po, faanlty. 247 
Indna Oiviliiatiott. 4 
Itteritablaa, aix, 268-6 
iaflnitv of eovla, 280. 
iaitiatioii, k., 104-7 
Ionian philoaopbere, 6 
lalAm, 207 

MearaJdraaeaidf, a kalievar in the 
doetriBe of the ereatioa of the world 
by a peraoaal god, 18 
ipnJ^ flVtai.), qaality, 366 


Jaeobi, H,. 17, 28, 74, 76-7,131 a. 6 
JaiB.a, -iam. 3, 6, 10, 13. 17, 30. 36, 
118, 131-2, 131; eatogari^ 2M ; 
Uteratora, M : a^p4ur«a, 6,17, 37, 
34, 66. 133, 386 i tnditioa. 144 
Jambnka, a.pr., 07, 108-6, 108, 113, 
137-6 

Jaanboeanda, pL, 44 
Jaaaka, k., 4, 8 

J6iaaA(>Aanaea, poem of Kaml r adiaa, 
87, 106, 186-f: quoted. 188 n. 4 
Janaaioa, a.pr.. 131, 138, 146-7, 140 
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JH>*a«** Badilhkt litwMor*, 

Jttaia. • foIk-Ulo or othor Mory 
whleli hM been adi^itad to Bttddhial 
purpoMo by moklof Um prindpal 
eboraetrr Um torfAtMOo, or Um 
B addbo in * prorkra* birth i 
<1, «». OS. lOS, IIS, 166, 
SOO-SIO ; quoted. 61 a. ^ lOt mt. 4. 
6, 7, US n.6, US n. 1. 2S8 n. I ; 
^momAooim. 110, US; MtkUxMi, 
18, S17; quoted, ISnn. S, S, 4| 
JBaAdndfo ttehunip a. SO, 104, SI7, 
S63: .VoUAolta. 1S7; xVaOpaAAa, 
110 i J/mt, 061 Pa^^ara, lOS; 
SamManpa, SO; TUlira, 00, 104, 
US 

JMaka.firij<Ua, aatrolofionl text, 184 

i<Ui, eaote, 188 

yafils, type of aaoetio, 181 

JotOknri^ o-pr., 68 

Jam, Unad. 106 

JayMwul. K. 168-6 

JooM. H., S83 

Jora, 36 

Jotemaa, park at Btratthi, 86, 

110-11, in 

jina (8kt.),^tua (Pkl.), a toaohor wboaa 
aonl baa l uaehad porfeoUan. 
••pooiaOy with tho Jaioaa aad Aa., 
66,60,64-8,70.84.00,146, S46. S60 
Jinadlaa Oapt, Jalaa ooaamaatetor, 
41,46-6.48 n. S, 60 a. 1.70 (quoted. 
4S a. 8, 44 n. 6 

Jinapaha SOri. Jaiaa writer, 64, 1S3, 
^7 : quoted. S67 n. 1 
riao, lit, Um ; tba tool; A., 68, S60, 
870-8; Jaina. S67i PUmritra, 
380 

Jlraka, n.pr., a phyaktaa, II; 

- Ajhrika, 101, 181-4 
Jiraaattu, k., 46, 133 n. 1 
JOtnaTimala, Jaina coeuncotator, 
230-1, S36 i quoted, 221 an. 1, 3. 
S36a.l 

Johaaoa, Dr., 330 
JoUp&la, n.pr., 80-30 


Kabandbin KltySyana. n.pr., OS-3 
b6c«, Taaa., cold ooin, 188, 104 
Kadall, pi.. U 
Kadru, n.pr., S73 

KaiTtra, Xyaora, laaeriptlona, 100, 
106 

KikanU. pi.. 100 

Kakuda Ki^iyaoa » Pakudba, Sl-2, 
03 

KSla, n.pr.. prinoa. 60; •> Upaka, 06 


blia, Ubm, 267 I POdoaiAtra doctetna 
of, 281; t. aln Uma 
KiiakSokiya, Jaina toMber, 160-171, 
174. 214; quoted, 171 n. I 
bAfaimtkf i. aoapaioat, 80 
Kalanda, dtaAcaiv. 66-7 
Kalaia. k. of Kaihatr, S06 
KiUya, pi,, 42 

Kalhapa, Kaabrair hJatorian, S06-S10 
KiO. goddM, 103. IM 
Kalthfa, pi., 146 

bal^ S&t. Mon. 14, SI, 1S8; a ako 
kappa 

Koipo Sttra, Jaina aeriptum, 41, 46, 
74, 177 n. S 

Kalnballi, pi,. fauoripUon, 180 
Mate, pannon. daiira, S41-S 
Ktmainabirapa, eaikia, 32 
hamma (PiU a^ rkLh typei of 
action. SIO, S4I-S; a alao karate 
Kaatpilla (Pkt.). KAmpflya (Skk), pL. 
133, 100 

K apAda, VaiAaailra pbUoaophar, 67 
Kapanda, n.pr., 67 
Kanauj, pi.. S3 
KASel. pL, 186 

Xandara.a»aauka, n.pr., 103-3 
kaodaka-aaOika (PAIl), mterpratation 
of. 243 

KapiyAra, dudoara, 60-7 
kktji-ya, rite gratl. OS, 804 
Kappakl, D.pr., 13^ 107 
Kappamnpqa Laka, 281 
kapdiia, typa of Moatlo, 180 
Kapila-pnra, .Taato, pi., 34, 180. 202 
kaana ^ill aad Pkt,). aon, 843; a 

Karaaabi^ pU 102 
karate (skt.b tka effect of ona'a 
aotiona oa ona'a futvra eo n di t inn. 
whether in thia Ufe o* another, 6.6, 
18. 23. 70, 06. 102, 136, 176, 106, 
190, SOS. 284-6, 230, 336, 238-0, 
366-7, 377, 381-3, 284. 386; A., 
14. 841: a ako kaaMaa 
Kar;^ hero, 37 
Kai^ CkopAr, earn, 162.167 
KAtttikeya, 37 
Kaabnatr, 96, 186. 206-210 
KAal (PAli), KA4I (Ska) . Bcoarte, 6 
iCAiikd, nummar; quoted, 70 n. 3 
kariaa (PiU), help to meditetioo, 370 
Kiteipa. Buddha, 146 
KaAyapa. mm. 90 
Katehsala, 48 

Xatk4.«ora.<dpara, Ska text, 148; 

quoted, 144 n. 1 
KAtyiya^ goddaea 164 
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KMoyiiafU n.pr., SO 

KlrftoAr, liwonpHtw at, IS8 

KarHtlia. to wt, 28 

Ufa (lit. bo<fy), damant, S83-3 

Kaith, A. B.. let 

Kank.pL, IM 

Kan. H., lOS, 140, 170, 173 

Ka4in Uia Kai^ta, o-Pf •• SOB 

htaaUa arUnt, fo 

KhaktOca, hill. ISO, 1S8 
Khtrank. k., 14ft, ISS ; data, ISO 
kUlkmjjaiMi. ana mainlalBlng a 
fora of antinornkniam, 18 
KOftr, iaaoripUoa at, 188 
Kin SaAkiooa. n.pr., 18-30, ST-aO. 

84, 80. 84. 88, 118, 138, 244 
Kiaa Vaooha. lupr.. 28-30 
Klataa, rlTu, IM 
Ko^ipa, malk, lOft 

Kokr, dktriet of Mjraoto; iBacrip> 
IkuM at, 188-181 
KoIUca, pL, 30-41 
Konda&iu, ivpr., 28-30 
KondlTta. pL. Iftft 
Koo 4 l 78 ya«a. n.pr. 32 
Koftgukfta, pL. 30ft 
Konov, 8., IftS 

Koaak, vi.. ft, 61, 73, 8«, 88, 86. 183, 
286 

KoaamM, pi.. 138, 88ft 
Kotthaca. eaiipo. 00-1, 07 
kri^Udin, a balMrar in tha afflrianey 
of wotka, 174 
Krapa. jpd, 184, 277 
Kiapa III, lUalnkilta k., 188 
kfuaiUadda, Baddhkt dootrina of 
momaciUrinaaa, tha Inparaananoa 
of all thinga, 188 

tf apriaahi , a Jaina aaeaUe, 106, 
187-8, 170, lSS-3 
Ualtripa, tha waarior elaaa, 21 
XaOrapiQi, B.pr., 68 
Kukkutanacara, pL, 81. 180, 201 
KQkTilaya, aa c a i ie , 70 
Kniottvftga Cbladara, k.. 188 
kdftpopa. an aaoetio ntaintaUnod by a 
ai^ hooaakold. 127, 131, 138,146 
Kntwiradiaa, poat, 88, 100, 106-0 
Knoaftradarf, (jnaan. 76 
Koaainya, pL, 42 
Kwabharatl, pL. 28 
KnminftracliDa, 47, 40, 61 
Knpft kd a h a, kka, 281 
KnodaftB. pi- 46 

KupdakoU^n^., 133.141,218,222, 
238 

Kupdakkad. n.pr., 188 


KOpiya. Ajdtaaattn. k. of Macadha, 
70, 78-0 

Korokaaitn, pL, 4 
KuainftrA, pi., 13ft 
KatUftn-aftU, at VaaUI. 67 
Knahii), dynaMy, 287 

Udha, pL, 41. 46-0 
laUk-nakin, Buddklat Skt. taxt, 34, 
166 

Lakaa, (raat. 14, 261 
Laabnya, pi.. 44 
r nun. C., 101 

Laat Thinga. aight, 02-3. 08.127, 300. 

264-5 

Jkipfta. Jaina olaaailloattoa of payohio 
typaa, 130, 246 

kxfoograpban. 100-1, 103. 182-4 
Uoohavi. triba, 20. 00-71, 74-ft 
iiaps, tha phallic aathlam of 6tra, 183 
Uagf, aaootM carrying a /iapa, 183 
kgia. A.. 274-6: Buddklat, 187 
Lohi^^k. pi., 46 

loAtfapcBpl, A. moaauta of Umc, 263 
AoMyots, malarialkin, 3, 232 ; k atao 
OdrUkm, matarkltra. nAttika 
Lomaa Qai, oaro, 163. 166. 180, 200 
Loatadhara, n.pr., 200, 308 
lotua. 111 

L«ka, 84, Ooapal of. 3ft 
lump, gnapiag a beatad. 104. 200 

aaBoeapaUftd, A. aaaaora of tima, 263 
Maddapft, pi., 46 

Midharacaadra, Jaiaa ooounaatator, 
204. 261 i qnotod, 204 n. 4 
kladhTa. liiiMn thaolQgkn, 282 
Madiril^ pL, inaciiptiooa, 188-100 
MadnHl, pi., 186, 107 
Magadha-o, pL, 4-6. 8. 11. 26, 86, 44, 
61,07,^, 78.80.86,133,143, 
146,147,180. 167.160, IflO. 286 
bAfd. S. 35 

M^lhl. dkket of Pkh, 34-6. 210, 

ifappaa, Pkt. patha, of aong and danoe. 

60.64,117.213-14. 216 
maak. 61. 00. 02. 131, 186. 104. 200 1 
A. litaa. 112-13 

ifoidMOntla. Skt. ap4o. 7-8. 34, 38, 
80, 132, 168. 102. 218, 273, 282; 
<)no4ad. 80 a. 2, 218 
MaUbodki-agjtua, PU text. 143 
moidpaapt, A. maaanra of tiata, 263 
Mahlgiri, Jaina alAann, 177 a. 3 
mohd-halpa (Skt.), -tcppa (P4M and 
Pkt.). a graat aton. 218, 228, 240. 
252-4, SA. 363, ro 
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Mahtkaauip*, dl*cipU of RtKldho, 108, 
ise 

MoluUi, ii.pr., to 

RMAd*aidAao«, 0 (root trthmoQO, St 
iii n > 8w a »n o i , A. mooioro of Uom, 
t5t, SS7 

auAd-ii8*« (Skt.), -l o o f ta (PiU), • 
mlnlotor or cOTcmisaat oB(^, 
133, Ite. 148-0 

Moh4w«gioUn*, diooislo of Boddho, 

Its 

«o 4 Ao 90 (Tkt.), o briAfflooo, 63 a. 8 
Mohlnoiwtin, k., 144 
JfoMaUfooo, PUl 273 

A. aaripturoo, 08, 117, 

313-16 

Moltipodaso NaaiU, k., 143-4 
Mohlponmo (Pkt.), lu 143-4,148,373 
MtUforitMAm SiMt, 71, 77 
■uAdpitnifaj, oi^t, 368 
JfakdMMola Aitti, 118, 133-4 
ifoAOtvIakookM. biAUo, 09 
if oAOroowo, SlnboloM ohroeiolo. 73-4, 
89, 146 I qooted, 73 n. 3 1 ooaai., 
131, 148-7 

JfoiiMMta, Baddklat Skt. tut, 34, 78, 
83 

Mokirtro, fottador of JoiniMB, 8, IX 
17. 3X 31-6, 40-64, 68-03, 04, 06, 
09-71, 76-7, 83, 88, 90. 100, 108-9, 
IIX 137. 130, 133. 138, 140-X 174, 
339-230, 334, 230, 204. r4-6, 
377-8 1 Boatiag wilk M.Q., 39; 
illnoM, 07 

IfokiyOiU, tho fona of BoddliinB 
now ptBOtiaed in tho For Goto oail 
Ttboi,t80s Utorotare, 106 
Moh^roro. > ^ivo. 170 
lUbaad of Uliunl. 307 
JfaiMmo PtU ooripturo, 18, 

M. 23-4, 37-X 91. 90. llS-ttO, 
126. 134, 238; quoted, 19 b.7, 
86 B. 3. 118 B. 1, m n. X 136 B. 1. 
339 n.1 

matmro, • CtbukHM *00 monater, 164 
Makkkall QoaOla, okiof laadar of ttio 
An., MMim; doetriaa. IS: pre- 
daoeatora, 27-64; Ufo, 64-M: 
birth, 66^; maetiaf with M*ht- 
vlra, 38 i partmoot^op*. 41-7 ; 
and aaaaBiom punt, 67-6; and 
Vaai/ijrana, 48-60; attaina manic 
powu, SO: ioador of Aa.. Si i 
UaitanHy, S3 ; oompared to flahar- 
Btan, 04 ; oonapared to hair biankot, 
60 : laat dava. 86-60 : axpoaod by 
lfah4Tln.0A; riaita Kahkriro. 00 ; 
datirfiiBi, U; rcpaotanaa and 


death, 64-6; data of daaU, 66-71 i 
narae and Utiaa, 78-6 i rainoarna- 
tiona of, 142; atatoa. 876-7; 
datOad, 878; etymoloBT of aamo, 
366 

Ualahar, pl„ 190,196, 382 
Malalaaokofa, O. P.. 89, 93 
Mallaritta, B.pr., 33 
Mallinitha, ccaamontator, 168; 
onotad, 106 n.4 

H a U ioo p at, Jaina oooamontator. 184, 
32X 300. 370; qnoted. 223 n.6 
auaa. Jnaparoonal magioal power, 384 
lUoaaa, A. hMvaoa. 260-1, 273 
Iii4a4|;4ap nkm.), captain, 124 

mondala-awkpa, the A. dootcina of 
oyolw aUratioB, 124, 17X 887-801 
laeadflnwB, a haaTiBljr flower, 180 
ICapdija, n.pr.. 21 
Ua^iTakiiochi, eallpo, 31 
Map gala. pL. 48 

mango, ^ OX 130; atone, 01, 03, 88 
Mtpibhadda (Pkt.). Mapibhadra 
(Skt,), A. god, a pokfo. 12X 131. 
14X 247, 267, 272-4 
JfaaHaihola*. Tam. poaco and ita 
hatoino, 81. 91. 187, 197, 200, 316, 
238-9, 244, 363-6, 209. 276-7, 380; 
quotoX 81 n. X 91 tm. X 9,238 b. X 
244 B. 6, 203 na. 2-6, 104 bb. 1-X 
365 an. 3-4 
Mankba, n.pr., 30 

aaUMa. type of moodioanX 8, 36-7, 
50 78 808 

Xankhall. Oathar of 31.0.. 36,78-9 
ifoalAaftpaOs, palronymio of 11.0., 
78 

ItaAld. n-pr., 9, 34. 38, 16X 318 
aaaolatar (T^.), lainta who ratorn 
from luradpa, 260-X 281-3 
MaBit, lawboA of, 283 
Jfiaaaa, aovoB. 14, 361 
MipwanUaia, A. boaraaa, 380-1. 273 
3U^ god. t^ taaapiar of Boddblam. 
8 X 198 

aa4fpa (SkX). a. awfpo 
IdarkaU, Tam. form of aamo of M.Q., 
34. 63. 78-9, 81, 116, 136, I7X SIX 
S4X 272. 278-7, 280; -ati. Book 
ofM.. 216-18.263 

Itaakarin Gotfla. Qo44]ik4{ratra. 
OoO&lIpaitra. Skt. form of nama of 
31.0., q.T. 

mnaharta. aa aaoetio bearing a ataff. 

79. 99-100. 166-7, 171,182 
■atarial-iaiB. •aat. 6, 18, 23, 200, 267 ; 
a alao CtrtHt. ZoUpslo. adaiOia 
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MafA. a Mladu nonaMcrY, 100 
MaUaiilAta, Ski. tuea, IM 
maU«r, 207 

Maud^^igra, diad|ila of Buddha, 

Uaukkari! olaa. 105. 108 
KaaiTa, dynaMy, IM, 140-102, IM. 
IM, 878, 880-7 

maai, aatii^, by Aa, 188; by Bnddha 
and MaUviia, 181 
Manandar, Onoo-Bacariaii k., 07 
M«94lviya(icna, pi., 07 
Baodioanta, waodaring, M-107 1 
tyMof A., Ill, 118 
■namaata, aUsy ct, 00 i olaaa, 880 
Mareuy.plaaa*, 100-171,101; watal, 
185 


metompayciMiaia, 0 
Mlfflfa, n.pr., 07, 188, 137-8 
Jiraiiida.no«Aa, PtB text, 10. 81. 07 | 
qootad, 81 an. 1.8 

Mlmiiiiaaka, aebool of Hindu pbilo- 
aopby, 880 

oalracta eoolati, al Sirattki. 04-00 
aBkfa. Blratioo. 170, IM, 200 
nolaeiilaa, 207, 200 
monaatery. A., 01, 801-8 
maoiam, 0, 380 
BODolbeiaB, Hebraar, 7 
Mcaaa, 37 

Huoaliada, laka, 861 
JfudrArdAfaaa, drama, 30. 107-8; 

quoUd, 30 n. 7 
Mukia, n.pr.. 800 

a aabla, a loal raiaaaod froa tnaa- 
mi^ratiaa (ia PUoaritfa ayatam). 


JfdldeOnt, Jaina text, 204 
laBW. aan. 40, 100 
Maalim. 104-0, 107,108, 807 
myatocy ouha, 00 


HaaoiMritkigiyar, Tam. oommBntator, 
111. 100! quoted. 111 0.0 
adpM, drriBa aarpeota. 00, 847; 

woflda oCll, 24^ 800 
Nlfirjunr. klfl, 140, lOO-I 
adp d air u , irotUi of aarpanta, 247 
aappaAAoupa (PtU), aakad and 
crippled. 108, 100,800 
noppo.aainaBo (Pill), a naked aaoetio, 
07 

aapua (Ski.), nakad. a type of aaoetio, 
103-0 

■apiia-tA<BM (Ski.), nakad and 
eripplad, a typo of aaoetie. 100. 208 
aapa -ika. •ka, a nakad wandarinx 
aaeatie. 100. 104, 308-810 


X5la,pL, 06 
NilaadA, pL. 30, 41,40 
Maada, djn^T* 14^ 

Naodaka, pBa, 20 

Nanda Vaeoha, n.pr., 10-20, 87-80, 
04,00,04,08, no, 138,844 
.Vaadt Sitm, Jaina acriptvru, 178, 

180- 1, 274; ooBBaolary quoted, 
874 a. 0 

N5rftya«a, god tm Viapn, 170, 178-3 
KOrltrara, cod — film, 81 
iVOarika-addia, a matarialiat, 80. 818 ; 
a. alao Cdrcdka, Xokdpnia, 
natarialiam. 

natuR, 280; a. alao Bkdaat 
aoya, in Jaina etdatcaaolagy, aland- 
poinia of pradtoaUon, -adda, the 
dooUine of nayar. 170-180, 274-0 
Hail, R.A.. 113 

NeUora Diatrict, inaoriptioaia, 187, 100 
Hamloaadra, Jaina wrilar, 181, 804; 

quoted, 181 a. 8 
Nep5l,70 
Keval, pi., 83 
H i h rl aeg n a Harf . 7 

Mooalka (Pill], nirpraaika (Ski.), 
aalivodox aaoetie, aap. a Jai^ 18, 
37, 06-7, 108, 100. 118, 118-10, 
I88-8, 147-100, 181, 163, 100, 100, 

181- 4, 343-4, 200, 870 
Niaaqtha Nitaputta • Ifahkvira, 11, 

10-18, 81-23, 61, 70, 80. 01-3, 00. 
138, 817 t doetrine, 10 
■ipaalkivntAle, birth from knota (7), 
248-380. 830 
Kifoha, ear*. 130, 102 
•ikandshira, Japanaae form of 
niMaika, 112 

HitaMea, Tam. poean and ita harolno, 
02. 80-1. 84. 01, 122, 120, 180-7, 
101, 100-208, 310, 230-0, 207. 
200-980, 900-872, 270, 280; 

quoted. 81 a. 1, 110 nn. 1, 2. 
128 n.0. 180 n. 8, 201 n.4. 208 
Ba.8-4. 230, 237 n.4. 200 n. 1. 
200 an. 0. 7, 270 n. 8, 376 a. 4 
naraya. purgatory, 248 
Har^pdaaUkd SdlVa. Jaina aeriptura, 
08, 71-3, 70-7 

Hirgrantha JOktrlputra (Ski.) 

» NigaqVba Nitaputta (PUi), q.T. 
ntradpa, the hie heat bliaa of the aoal, 
08 : A.. 310,200. 203, 203,808-801, 
871, rO; Jaina. 204: -• death, 
aarinaradna, Bnddka'a, 73-4,70,89, 
108; MaUirlra'a. 70-7 
ntryiiJbi, Jaina oaanoaeatary, 04 
NOiielako, poem, 288 
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uitfAi (PiU), oondltioa of perfMttoa, 

Mlyo, tjrpe of pcr&otod •ool. oan^U 
at bMornotun ot wl0 {in FiA- 
oortto* phtloooplgr), S81 
Jfijfoti, tho ooamlc iffiaai|d* of tits Aa., 
FnUi. S. 6, 8. M. 43, M. 173. 174, 
80S. cb. lii. poafia, S40-1. 3ft7-«. 
300-3. 300, 384. 3Mi in FiA- 
ooiAtn phikMophx. 881 1 in 
Sairitm, 381 a. 0 ; alto D^ajr, 
daUrminioB. Fate 

MfolMdo, dooCftoa of .Vitroii, 17, 88, 
IBS. 380, 383, 888-885 1 dorelop- 
aant of doetriaa, 815-8 
noa-Arjran, inOoeaoa on Indian 
racial, 4-4; oountrin. 45 
nadiijr. rabgloM. 88, 107-8, 114, 80S 

Okkali and Okali, Dravidiaa A. soda, 
315, S7S-S 
oligarcAiaa, 5 

omnlaelaiMo, 10 1 of U.O., 375-0 
Owotu-katir, Tam. A. aoriptora, 
315-16, 883 
oaloattaa, 31 

ncaea p oa, raqakttaa of Bnddhiia 
MUmn. 843 

fodowdo, pL, tnacripUoe ai, 188, 193 
Padmaprablia TnindTo. Jalaa earn- 
aMoUior, 804; qootod. 304 a. 5 
Padmapora, pi., 100 
Pakodlia XaooiTaoa, n.pr., 11,17-30, 
33-5. 80. 804. 188, il7. 888. 365, 
863-4. 866-7. 86«, 371, 378. 284: 
doetrina, 16 
PaUr, rirar. 186 

Pili, aaored languan of HlnajBna 
BoddhiaU, 35, 38, 71: oanoo. 
Ktipiuna, 10-13, 18. 34. 40, 54. 81, 
00. 116 

P4U Taxi Sooiaiy, Dioliaoary of Uie. 

56, 106, 116 n. 8 
PaUara, dynaaty, 104 
MOO, dlTor ooin. 161 
PnaapdM*. *■ DHalu 
PiAoaritfa. a Vaiapava taligioiia 
■yitaa. 876, 380-8 : 8aqa«Ma, 881 
Pmtealanira. taxi, 187, 170 n. 8, 
178 

PaAdka, pai#a, 86 
Paodaa. of Uw, 143 
P4^a, B.pr., 57 

PaMokAbnaya, k. of Oylon, 146 
Pi^apuU*. A-pr., 57, 185, 181, 133 
Pi^ya, dyaaaiy, 106 
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Piolni, mmaarian, 36, 784, 00| 
quotad. 78 a. 6 

Paqiyablillml. pi., 40-1, 46, 51 
Paojib, 4 
pdpo, iin, aril, 01 

PapaHoa Aodanf, «o«m. «f Boddba- 
choaa to Jfoi^, qootad. 10 a. 7, 
8? a. 7 

popito, ptaolpioe. 253 
pnraiaatimaii.typeofaaeotic, 105,114 
poraiadpii, atom, 867 
Paroauttka Dipaal, Dbammanila'a 
ooouB. to KlnMaia >^ik4pa, 
quotad, 871, na. 3. 4 
panamdian', A. meai ur e of UnM, 253 
Pariiara, a.pr., 58.80-1, ITT, 100,200 
paritHJatm (Ptli) ^ pvtarAyoka 
(Skt-). q.r. 

panUawadim, Jakta tana cf ancartaia 
aigaifioaooa, 178 
paripdaM, arolutloo, 82 
pariaarad^ of Baddka ■■ diath, 186 
ParidMfa-pwma. Ski Jaiaa taxt, 74. 
144 

pariiriiaba, vandinax aaoatic, 57,07, 
100, 1^180.3047847 
Panaidi, Panadadi bvada of Vikra- 
aUdltya VI. 300 
PaiaMiddat, 17, 338 
PiidTa Kitha, 33rd IMkoaWa of 
Jainiam, 43.44, 108 
Paaoiadi (FAU), Praaenajit (Ski), k. 

of Komla.5.61. 85,89 
Pltaligtma, aarly aama of Ptiall- 
putra, 734 

PitaUputoa, pL. 141, 147 
Pata8}ali,frammariaa,784| qaeUd, 
70n.l 

Patkak, K. B.. 183, 304 
Patka, two, ». Mtfftut dxty-two, 
«. pofipadd. 

poftpo^, patha, 14, 843 
Piktakilaya, pi, 48 
Pattakila^ya, eoiipa. 38 
pofaad. A. eataigory, 851-8, 854 
waUla-parMm, abaadoaaMOt of 
traaamigratioc, 81,48-0,574,110, 
860-8 

PiwayO, pL, 873 
PiTi, pl„ 78. 135 

paoaitoa. A., 88. 110 -U, 8034; 
bat-p^ 110: p of 8*0 Ana. 1101 
in jar*, 111. 341: Anal p, U7-U1, 
347, 8001 Jaiaa. 138-0. 
pMWMO-pownd. HI. 118 
pcr.pfr (TUn.), name. p*r*oo. 10^ 
panaanaoo*. uaohanglng, k arieaiilo- 
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jMalea, births ss fobthu, 14, SSI 
fM (PUi), * choSl, SO. t4« 
PtimatAu, nu text. SOi 14«, SI7. 

S70-I; qnotsd. STl a. 1 
PiUte Edlot. SsTsatb. oT Atoka. I4S-0. 

ISl; quotsd. 148 ■. 4 
PSodota Bh4fa<lrt|a. disdpU of 
Baddha.8S 
PUgtla. k., I4S 
PiAgsUral^ JL sseatio. 140 
PlppaUda, a.pr.. OS-S 
fiMea, a goblii, U. 184,103.105,810. 

STO i births ss. U, 861 
FiMeaka, ii.|ir.. SOO 
PlMbkaap*. pL, 43 
Pitadasi b Aso]^ 150-1 
PoUsapara. ri.. SS. IIS-IO, 183-3 
pofl tax. 00 Xa, 184-S 
polytbiitin. 4, 6, 884 
Pops. 0. m 
pota, 40, 88, 111, 184 
MU^ 184. 138 

pL, insoriptions at. 183-130, 

Prahhikaramdhaaa, k., 167-8 
PraUpati, fod, 33 

pratrtt. la SiAkkya phlloaophy. 
matte, 81 

prolaps. dlteoltitlaB of tbs uniratBa, 
8S8 

PraiaasMlteaoa SOtro, Jaina sorip- 
teia. SS, 381; quotad. 318 
Pwivirian str*-oddsdfa, Jaioa text, 
181: quotad, 181 n. 2 
Pravaragni, bUl. 1S8 
PrapOfa, B.pr., SOO 

frs-Au fd t i i tic /adwa Pkitoaop4f of 
B. M. Baroa, 13 
ptocteoes, lA 863 

psadkiatkio. prlnnipte of, 177, a. also 

Pripadaidia (Ski.] » FSpadati (Pkl), 
q.T. 

“ proob.** A. ca te yi fy . 8S6 
DKatUate, 87, 800 
Kotestantitm. 386 
proTsrba, Tknt., quoted, S83 
p ul6t k otea4 fi , oos who m ski tains ths 
orthodox dootrios of karma, 18 
p udp i ls, ta Jaina philoaophy. aatte, 
807 

PirptfM. kkikd pC 143 
Pted^ -rardhana, pL, 143, 147-8. 
138 

Puaoabhadda, A. xod. 188. 181, 143, 
847,307, 873-4 
Puanakalasi, pL, 44 
paups, rirtoa, marit, 31 


Purdnas, Ifiodu scriptures, 143-4, 
177 I Bkifotala, 144 i Pteu, 113, 
133-3, 184, 103-S, 870, 380; 

quoted, 108 a. 1.184 d. I 
POtapa Kaaaapa. JL laador, 11, I7-S4, 
28-8,80-80.32-8,37, 102.107,103, 
116, 138, 1&, 17A 18S, 138-0, SOI, 
818-17,321,338, 343, S8S, 371,278, 
280; daatk, 84-90; dootcina, 13 
Purdpap (Tam.), aldar. 81, 203 
Piqaadad^ Tam. aathokior, 137 
** Para Drink/* A. pcoanoe,TS8-0, 280 
purnatortes. A., 14, 248 
Piuimatlla, pL, 4S 

parira-bktml, kUgm at Ulb, lA 248, 
308 

POnpabbadra (SIcA) •• Ptroaabbadda 
(Pkk). q.Y. 

Pdnta KUyapa (Skt.) b Pdrapa 
Kaaaapa (^). q.T. 

Puntia, in SOSkbya philoaopky, the 
soul. 130,820 

Piraapatam, saetloo of Drt$ukda, 180 
Pdrsus, earUest Jaina soripitnrw, now 
lost. 68,117,176,180-1,318-16 
PusyaMfili, BBT., 187 
PottOr, pL, 183 

PwvM (rkk) B Pdrsos (SkA), q.v. 
Pyrrhonists, 17 


quarters, six, of ItMhan ona m o l ofy, 68 


Potastewlii. batUa, 80-70 
RAjagaha (PIM), BAJagrba (SkA), 
^ysxiba (FkA), II. 81, 33, 
40. 7M, 8S, 138. 1S8 
RAjsrAia IH, CMa k., 188-0 
JZdiataraiteiaA Kaabnilr chroaMe, 38, 
106, 126. 206-310; quoted, 206 
n. A 208 n. 7. 807 lu I, 209 n. 7, 
310 o. 3 

RAjandra Ootedara, k., 188 
ra>o-dU<ii. A. category, 248 
RAJyarardhaoa, k., IM 
rkkfota, daman, 144 
rokiapa^ typa of aaostio, 189 
RAma. hero, U7 
RAmaaitha Dstra, k., 183-130 
RAmAnaia. philoaophsr. 300, 208 
** raaka,*^ kii^ of, 368 
Rapaoo, B. J.. 208 

SatUmra-^artaaa, system of philo¬ 
sophy, 188 
Rathakira, laks, 261 
rattonaiisA 10 

Ra tn a n s u d r ajl. ArdAo-ssdpodAt Dic- 
ttoaory, 88 
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R*ta* Pr»Ut« Vij»y», Xasi, 45 n. 1 
R4t»q&, n-pr., 
lUrMihai,«. lUJacahA 
Ray^A^nri. H. 0.. 71. 72, 133 m. 1 
iMkntautioiM, of 3LO., tt, 21-4, 49 1 
•. alto 

rofra wl oB, inflnit*. 234 
roatninl, iburfoU, 1(, 23 

FaJo, tha moat UMiant Uiodu 
(otiptai*, 7, 131, 285 
Rhya^Tida, T. W,. 242, 247-8. 282 
Rkc. L.. 106 a. 6 
rlea-gruel. •. hAAfi 
robban, 11.0. oaptorad by. 44 
RoekhiU. W. W.. 21-2. 89. 247. 268 
Roha. D.pr., 32 

Robafopi^ n.pr.. 177-8. 287-8 

Roaaaa KBpIre, 96 

ffi, a l^Badiuy aa^, 30.128 

ria. tba ordar of nataia, 284 

r^aa-aapadMa. lypa of aaeotie. 106 


MbU. naotiog place, of Aa., a. 
Ajlaika 

Sacoaka. n.pr.. 27. 67. 118, 123 
SaddiiapoUa, iv.pr.. 62, 63-4, 116, 
132-4.140-1,22^230, 234. 238 
SaiiariB9*-*(tnmticaiia, Skt. pbllo- 
aopkloal text, 81, 186, 222. 236 
SadJjkorm* /SiadarOo, Baddkiai Ski. 
tart. 186 

i8d(aap«4«8. A.. BMacufOOMBt of 
Ubw. 2U 

iilpainitimii Jaina maacunoeat of 
timo. 142, 260 

Sabaartra-kalpa, Jalaa boareo. 203-4 
dbhi, dynaaty, 206 
A. PtUr^vf ShL farifiM, 88 
Sairiaaa, cult of the god Staa. 124,170, 
200. 288 i aaee tka , 100, 188-7 
8&kala.pL,87 
Sbketo, pi., 186 
Bakka, god ladra, 44. 88 
Slkya. Boddklat. 181. 104, 180. 181. 

1(4 i tribo. 6. 34 
Saletota. B. A., 108 n. 6.191,194 
Mcupa (PkU) — trmma^ (SkU). q.T. 
MaMMa-pboJs Salta, Ptli aoripteta. 
cb. ii. Mtirn, 34. 36. 37. 87, f 9.80, 
84. 38/91, 182, 217-220. 228-6. 
227, 238, 240, 264 n. 1, 268. 282, 
287, 200, 279; <|«otad, 13 a. 1, 
14 n. 3.16 a. 4. 18 as. I, 4.17 D. 1. 
217, 224 nn. 2-4. 282 M. 3-8 
SaoaaUta. pi.. 201-2 
l?ir-ifT*y^(r. Scriptora. 


178-181, 274; i|ao*ad, 178 n. 4. 
216 B. 1: ooaoi., 178; qootod, 
179 nn. 2, 3, 6 

aoaibodkiiJha (Skt.) •• eanpetain {Tam.), 

q.T. 

aoauita. a oompilatkia, 281 
Sammuli, k., 142, 144 . 

SoMnUa Jfibdpa, PUi actiptnra, 82, 
87. 30. 91. 218; quoted 20, 87 
nn. 4, 6. 218 n. 6, 217 an. 1, 2 
aaaudra, tbe eyola of traaaaiciaUae, 
14. 122, 241, 244, 267-9. 281. TTS 
Mintarn mddti, purUkatlM by tfaaa- 
nigratioD, 228 
Sipa, diagctiirB, 68-7 
aa^, aMoad of, 92 
Saadaka, n.pr.. 18-19. 28. SO, 8(k 138 
Saadoio Sirita, of PiU ^p. 

Mra. 18. 28, 96, 228; quoted, 
19 n. 7 

M^oli, ekaaoe, 228-7, 232 
tota^a, an itaorthodax raUgioua tom- 
nonity, 3,68, 100-1 ; A., Ill, IIX 
116, 149; Boddhiat. 103, 120, 
|^_0 

eeagaUIri, a olaatar (T), 48 n. 1 
BaBjaya BaUtthipatta. SaOJayia. 
aoaptio ttaohar, II. 17,19,21-2,88. 
93; dootrino, 18 

aadylUUi (Pkt.), gravp (of deatigoda). 
249-261 

Sadkara, pbUoaopbar, 93 n. 2.200.229 
Skdkhya, ayatetn of orthodox pbOo- 
aophy. 81, 109. 226. 229, 248 
Hahklcoa. a.pr., 29-30 
MMl-poUbe. eeeaoioaa biitba, 14, 
248-261 

aaaaaidaf. an aaeatio, 108,189 
Banakiit. drama, 24; Uterature. 

nferencoa to Aa in. ob. ix. vastim 
Siati Parvam, book of ifM., 38 
MptoMaagi. Jaiaa epiatcBUjlogJtal 
ayatcm. 276 

aoro (PUi), lake, A. oatagoty, 281 ; 

A. meaauftanaat of tim e , 262-3 
Barabkadga, B.pr., 29-30 
Aorado, aaaaon, 40, 47 
Saiarapa, pk, 38-8 
filrdAlaranaan. eklefiain, 164 
^rddia-Wbrfdtta. 8kU matre, 171 
Staipotta, 67 

SanM-darOmo-aataraka. Skt. pbilo. 

lopkioal toxt, 188, 198 
Sarrtattvidin, aaet of Bitddhiam, 208 
joaMtooildt. “ eUraallat," 96 
Saatet. K. A N.. 191 
aatlopkaraaleripo. *ypo ™ A. aaeatio, 
111. 119 
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SATTi^Tiblk&ti, n.pr^ 90, 141 
SArOthi. pL, SI. SS. 4S, 90-9. M, SO. 
SO, 62, ii-*, 71,72,79, 94-9,89. M, 
07. 107, 110-11, 124. ISS, 1S3 b. 1, 
139, 1S8, 140-1, 142, 201 
8A]rx]tnr4t», pL, 142-3 
mmMml 10 

tSomirm, U. W., 277 
Bchradar, F. O., <iaiited. 881 
MriptorM, JL, eh. si, pmaiim 
8eaaitaa, 0 

E., 160-1 

8w»i]r«, k. - BiabUn, 60. 72, 77. 

144 

•onaea, teTMi. 296 
nrpcola, regioas ol^ 247 
Hrpeothooo. work o4, 128. 131 
MMunani plant. M.Q. aod, 49, 47-0 
mHM, a w^thy merohant, 89, 122-3 
SewaU. B.. 108 
lazBal laxity, ot As., 184-6 
SiddhaUhafima. pL, 43. 45,47 
tthapiiapSla. laka, 291 
tikhtH, type of aasalio, 166 
^lam. 172 

ftttolca, Jaina eomsaontalor, 41, 121, 
124, 170, 176-111. 220, 228, 290, 
261, rO; qisotod. 174 n. 6, 179 
an. 1-2, 176 no. 1, 4. 221 a. 1, 
2n a. 2, 2S0 a. 1, 231 an. 1, 8, 
232 na. 1. 2. 283 nn. 1. 4, 234 
aa. 1, 2 , 4, 239 n. I, 290 n. 3, 
861 0.2 

dlMsoa, of ILQ.. 92, 242 

Siqihaxaraaan, Pallara k., 187, 101-3 

WnliaUaa Ckiiwucfe, *. ifoMtotMa 

SM, D.pr., 166 

Kxa, 36. 166. 170 

skaadMf, 9 t«, BoddhisBB. 100; 

mokaialae. 8^ 

Sooaa, god, 81, 03 a. 8 
Sonatnanda, a.pr., 800-810 
SooMOrank, type of god, 800-210 
Soog. Last, 66,117; eoRg aad daaoa, 
11^17,814.ak Jfw^ 
aoal, A. doeti^ of, 170-2 
Sprinkliag KlaplianS, Laat, 68-0, 194, 
800 

ifdddks, oarencoy in ooauaainoraUon 
of a a eaa t o r i, IM, 162-4 
iraeaafa, aa aaos*ie, asp. Jama, 06, 
183,803 

^xaaa Ba|ge)4, pL, 189,102, 214 
MtbsU (eOit.). a. SlTattU (FAU) 
Ainacara, pL, 206 
Srinivaaaa, K. fL, 111 
staff, of aaesite, 00-100 
stages of Ufa, «. pnrisa-tJMaw 


■taadpotnts, *. aapa 

sUtio oaiTotae, A. dootrine oC 226 

Stain. M. A., 807 

Stklnakarid, seat of Jalaiam, 207 
Stkintoga SOira, Jaiaa aoriptara, 112, 
214 ; qooiad. 112 n. 2 
StkinvtOaaiB, pL, 168 
jtkaasra. etdar of Jatna or Buddhist 
soapio, 177 a. 8 
Stoimoload, Last Otaat, 66 
sMsa. a aaatad nsoand. aspi. la 
fiuddhlam, 106, 196 
Snbliadda, n.pr., 09 
SabkadiAAgi. B.pr., 146 
Subkaldpki, Baddkiat hearen. 261 
SttbatltutM for Drink, tour, 62-3, 
127-180. 254 

Sodima, eava, 162-3, 166-7 
Aldra, the loaraat, aarrtla, oiass. 81. 
134 

Siiginia, 8., qaotad, 112 n. 3 
suloida, of Oadaga, 701 of POnupa, 
84-00 i ritual, 64. 127-131 
saUa, )oy, bappineaa, 91 
Snmiiya, n.pr., 144 
Smaangala, n.pr., 142 
S a iwa S y i ia FthUiaf, oomia. of 
Boddhaglioaa to Dlgha, qaotad. 
IS B. 2, 14 n. 2, 16 BB. 1-8, 16 
nn. 3-4 t a. Bnddhagkoaa 

ftliwffti 144 

Snpakhhatta, diaoipia of Kakirfra. 
60, 141 

SunakkkaUa, liooliari, 141 B. 4 
Safiga, dyna^, 186 
Sunld^ n.pr., 72 

iOnpaadda, tba dootriae of '* empU. 
Bsaa **, iha Uhtaotiaaaa of tha 
matarial world, 100 
rapiaa (PAM), a diaam, 2X0, 262 
Sarattha, pL, 146 
86rya, g«M, 171 
Soiruta, phyaioiao. 228 
r4ira, a ocsielai^ exproaaad mla, 86; 
a text of laUgKNu or teciliBinal type, 
66 t of 'rratfiiikaa, 176, 100-1 ; of 
DrffteAda. ITO 

SVtaJtrMiga, Jaina aorlptura, 82, 114, 
121, 124. 174, 176, 226. 220, 232, 
234, 261; quoted, 93 na. 3, 4, 
94n.l. 114il8, 121 nn. 3,5,6. 124, 
22711.1,233 an. 3, 6 , 250 
swMa (PAU and FkV) — Mn (Skt.), 
q.T. 

Auto SyAim, PiU acriptura, qootad, 
06 n. 3 i oomm. quoted, 220 
Soraopakhalaya, pi., 42 
AiaUttoit, Baton, 2M; a. also BA4sa 



« bcUoTcr i* Natare 4t 
lint pinoiple, 2S0, 3S2 
SyeUmlMbra. Um tea* of Jainian «l>ow 
aaeoUea wear white rohea, 17A, 
lS»-t * 

Jaioa dooUtea of apiatomo- 
locloal iwlatiTitjr, 370 
SvUfAiammAiari, Jaiaa phUoaophieal 
text. 184. in 


Uli (Taao.), funamy on. Ill 
Taabdya, pi.. 44 

TaBil Utafataia, Aa. in. 34, 133, 
Uft-<08.8ftS 
Tftmralipti, pU, 303 
topoa, aaoaitio panaa^ 113 
Upoaa. type of aaeatae, 07,100,131 
lapoaala, type of aaeatia Mpoao, 
100, 100 

(Tam.), tax, 100, 104 
raribo-fJUiHWi d If iU , ooma. to 
^aUarimatamu cet fo, 80, 336; 
quoted, 31-3 

TattarapplralUaar, Tam. corn- 
maatator, 330. 370 
taUmu, baaae oatefafi**, 180 
tax, 00 Aa, 184, 137-100, 378 
templa. Vaiaparito, 40 
Tat^a (Pkt.). a TraMUiika (Skt.) 
Mnop (Tam.). ^ mrMomt, *01 ^ ■ 
(law, piuiai of a))OTe, titia of Tina- 
TaUarar, 300 

thalam. 33. 331-3, 380-3. 387 
TiirnaOrfn Hloarina Boddoiam, 330 
TitrlfMo. PiJi taxt, 96 
ThalMBaadA. n.pr., 130 
TibaUa, varnloo of BdmoAAa'pMM 
AtMa, 31, S3, 347. 340 a. 1, 3001 
Tankm of death of PArapa, 86, 37, 
80 

(MlofMiaripa, typo of A. moodioaat, 
111 , 110 

ttana, 31, 331, 333, 357. 381: a. alao 
Idis 

(frUaahara, a Mly peHooted teaohac 
of aa voortliodox aoot, aap. of 
Jainimn, 13. TTS. 04. 08, tJj^O'T. 
108, 143 n. 3, 144, 344. 360. 300-1. 
376-0. ro ^ 

rirwUbufii), Tam. text. 100, 201 
TtruraUuTar, Tam. poe*. 301 
TtniTo^yOr, ph, inaoriptioo at, 

188-0,103 
Tlya«ala, lake. 381 
OnoUdppiipam, Tam. gramoaar. Ill, 
100 

tradilioealiat, 10 


TraMUka, nxiorthodoz Jaina aaet, 
174-181, 380, 307. *74 
traaiaaisratlae, 8. 31, 384 ( ahaadoa- 
meat oC a p eii l t n po r fktwi 
(rldoafin, type of aeoetio, 100-7, 304 
rrifobuftra, Jaiaa text, 304 
irnlh, doaUa atandatd oC 230. 341 
Turk. Turuaka, 83, 207 

Uooala, n,pr., 200, 200 
uetkedoatm, dootrine deayfaif aor. 

▼iral after death, 18. 06, 303 
Udli Kupdlyiyapa, mpr., 30-3. 87-8, 
00,00,344 
Uddapdapara, pi., 32 
Udayafitt, pL, 180 
Udayartia, B.pr., 300 
Udhyi. MOUa. 136-0 
Ucraema, k. •• M e h 4 p e< lnt a , 143 
Uiiaki. pi., 100, 314 
Upaka, JL meadioeat, M, 08-0, 104, 
10^0. 133, 138, 330 
lapaleheeae, oaeaotatioe, 173-3 
Upananda, 130 

Pmaiaiff. Hinda myatiael lexte. 4-^ 
00, 100, 383-4; femmek ep e ti , 
114; /‘iitino.tit quoted, 03 a. 11 
^eetdiMtant, 00, qnoted. 

230 a. 1 

ap^-Waiira. type of A. meadkaat. 

Cmlyte. pL -• Triohlaopaty, 301 
UruTfirt. pL, 33 , 

UtpaU, eommenlatar, 100, 100-7, 
138-174, 180, *77, 280; quoted, 
170 0.1,1710.* ,,, , 

Uleerpipt, aa era of pcoorme (Jalota). 

143 a. 3. 144, 378 

[/Iterddhyapima dMna. Jaiaa aerlptare, 
70 a. 3.214 

Utter Pradeah, foruaerly UaHod Pro- 

»***••• * , . . 
•^^M-miaepe, type of A. aeoetie. III, 

130 

UTaeoa. Uraiooa (Tam), 180, 183-3 
Uranenda. o.pr., 43 
Vtdtofo Buide. Jalne ecriptaia, 81, 
118, 121, 133. 141. 160, 332. 3*01 
quoted, 318, 230 o. 4 

Vaoohefotte. n.pr., IM 
VaaehaXim,o.pr..*. Kiea Va^ 
Vadathflul, eaae, 183. 188, 187 
Vahiyaki. oara. 181,186,187 
Valdyanilha PIkaila. amredo^. IM. 
134, 184-6, lOl; qoo4ed, 184 a. 0 
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FaMoymir, bziooa, 183 
•otMAaoja, tvp* of MooUe. W. 100 
tmiM^rtka, • bcliorcr In dootrino 
of MiTftIton by good oondaet, 174, 
178-7, Ml 

VaUefito, tobool of orthodox Hlndn 
|Ulaoogjr, 57, 177-8, 180, 190, 

VkifgOT-a, 'iNB, cull of tho god ViOQU, 
149, 180. 170-8. 174, 177. IM. 
800. Ml. 273. *76-7. *80-2» 
••ootiflo, 188-7 

Tnifyn, Uw third, merooaUlo olaa, 81 
VolUUjhyn, moonUtn, 143 
VniJ»bh11mt(FU.|, V«lnbh&mi{8kt.). 

41. 45-8 

VoUJ, Ulbo. 8. 80. 78. 74-11, 77-8 
Vakbht, pL. 188 
VUmSU, pool. 177 
VlmMko. gmaiiBariui. 70 
VimuMUtaunf, Tua. eororaentotor, 
188, 201-8, 818, 837-8, 860. 285 f 
qQotod, 188 n. 8, 202 n. 5, 837 n. 8. 
875 B. 6 
Vnqiao, pU 138 

tdaopraxyia, typo of woolio, 98. 100, 
184 

VioirMl (Pki.). pl. - 
Donorei, KM, q.r., 32 
VtQiyigfan*, pL, 133 n. 1 
V«5ii. pl., 107-8 
—millOwn, typo of Mootle, IM 
Vorihoaihli^ ailioloMr, 168-174, 
184, 280 1 (raotod, 150 n. 1 
(urpM. four, elMMa of Hindu •oeioty, 
5. 134, 168 

Tniifths ligendnty —go, 177 
Vo—ohlro, n.pr., 72-4 
VIndora. god — KifO*. 43,45-8,273 
Vottokoro, J&lno wiitor, 204 
Ta^ tho oorii—t and OMMt aoend 
Hl^u Miiptttreic S3, 08, 190, 848, 
284 

Vodknte, ■yotoin of orthodox Hindu 
pbiloo^y, 200 
Vibnlk. n.Br.. OO 

V-tU. pi.. 2^ 32, 34.44.57,80. 71-4, 
78. 102. 133 B. I, 138; aego. 70 
Vcoi^yMin, nBE—io, 49-50 
Vi^yalOru. pl.. 187 
viM-.pL, 4. 06 
VidOdnbl—. a.pr., 5 
iditrm, a BOMOtMy, oop. Buddhlat, 
47, 101, 118 

rO i mag^ fawi . Jaina toit, 64, 182, 
258; quoted, 54 n. 4 


Viiaya, u-pr., 39 

i tij —a te r fy o, typo of A. —dloaat, 

111, 120 

VikrMatdItya, leg—daxy k.. 887 
VUcramiditya VlT Oilukya 1^. 206 
VimaUvih^^a, title of k. IfahUpafliiia, 
148-3 

efpd, m—ical inatrumcat, 83-4, 117 
Fiaoya iHMo, P&U text, 118, 120. 

124, 133, 185 -7) i^noted, 138 n. 6 
viiuiifaedda, the doetma of the eiao- 
poeddtM or —n—irikiw. q.r. 
Vkiayaeijaya, Jaiaa oanuMntator, 
41,48 

Vindhya, moBnlaina, 142 
Vindoatra, k. — Blnduakra, q.r. 
VlranaodL Jalna writer, 208-4 
Viidkhi. n.pr.. 135, 138 
Viitkhadatta, dramatiat, 35, 168 
niulMmtla, —hool of ortbodox 
phOoaophy, 800 
Viagu, god, 170-1, 270, 281 
VUrtautra. —to. 163, 158-7 
VltUoka, prin—, 148 
eitdaai, type of aaoetlo, 184-5 
vocatioiRa, eoafortle—, 19 
irdipa, t—Mgade Aryaa, 8 
trd^, erdiaairdMla, type of aaooUe. 
185. 189-170 

rpaelorw, type of Jalna god, 42 n. 2 
Vyiaa, logeadary aaga, 177 


wagon naakar, 131 
war-oogiaea, 89-70 
wearing-ahed. 39 
Weber, A., 114 

wind-aatar, typo of aaoetlo, 07 
woBuo, in A. order, 108 
writing, kinda of, 258 


Yidara. laxioograpbar. 182-4; 
<)Yio<ltd« 1S8 

foJtfa, typo of doalgod, 88, 240.873 
Vama, god. 35 


Ya—a-eloth, 35 

Yadoinitea, Buddhlat oo—aoentator. 


841 

poll, type of aaoetlo, 170 
yoai-paaMiJUa, ohiaf aorta of blitli, 14, 
241,248-0 

gtjam, bagna, a mo a w ira of biuth 
rarying Doni 4 to 8 iniloa, 253, InO, 
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